











* Bur a8 WE WERE A™'OWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETA OUR HEARTS” “a 
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Once, at night, in the manor wood 
My Love and I long silent stood, 
Amazed that any heavens could 
Decree to part us, bitterly repining. 
My Love, fa aimless love and grief, 
Reached forth and drew aside a leaf 
That just above us played the thief 
And stole our starlight that for us was shining. 


A star that had remarked her pain 
Shone straightway down that leafy lane, 
And wrought his image, mirror-plain, 
Within a tear that on her lash hung gleaming. 
“ Thus Time,” I cried, “is but a tear 
Sonie one hath wept ’twixt hope and fear, 
Yet in his little lucent sphere 
Our star of stars, Eternity, is beaming.” 
BaTmone, Mp. 





“GROWING AWAY FROM 





PRAYER.” 
BY H.C, HAYDN, D.D. 
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that | age, 60 





‘the most intelligent is coneerned, is grow. 
ing away from prayer.” This isa statement 
of uncertain dimensions, though boldly 
positive as to a drift or tendency. Some- 
body is growing away from frayer, if ‘this 
age” tends that way. Nobody grows away 
from prayer who has never believed in it, 
nor bowed the knee to wait upon the Lord. 
Buch were always away from it. ‘We are 
caught by that expression ‘“ most intel- 
ligent,” the majority of whom are “‘ grow- 
ing away from prayer.” If weonly knew 
just who are meant, we should face a defi- 
nite company of people, and, first of all, ask 
whether they ever did believe in prayer? If 
not, then there is no occasion for alarm. 
There was a very intelligent assembly gath- 
ered at the Academy of Music, the other 
night, to honor a distinguished translator of 
the Bible into the English tongue. Five hun- 
dred years lay between the speaker and 
Jobn Wiclif. .Had this “intelligent” as- 
| sembly grown away from prayer? Why, 
: then, honor a man for translating a book 
which from cover te cover emphasizes, en- 
joins, illustrates, and disposes to prayer? 
Or was not this one of the most intelligent 
assemblies referred to? If not, we would 
go a long way to see one. On earth there is 
nothing more august and grand than a 
great assembly of ‘‘ most intelligent” peo- 
ple, engaged in matters becoming their high 
quality. 

A while ago there was a much larger 
assembly, the like of which is annually 
sure, gathered at Lowell. This was thought 
to be a very intelligent body of people, 
judged by their appearance, what they said 
and did, and by some remarkable prayers 
withal. This assembly had ‘not grown 
sway from prayer, for they prayed a good 
deal, and with a fervency and breadth of 
reach, as if throwing arms around the world 
and lifting it up to God. Moreover, they 
were met to extend the Kingdom of Him 
who taught that ‘“‘men ought always to 
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os pray and not to faint”; who himself prayed 
and taught his disciples how; whose Gos- 
te. pel of Truth, wherever it goes, begets a 
praying people, be it in the Fiji Islands, 
” 
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colleges, professors of thedlogical semina- 
ries, editors, men of affairs, wealth, and 
culture could be ranked as “* most intelli- 
gent.” Perhaps it is just ag well to dismiss 
this somewhat sweeping assertion, which is 
almost utterly devoid of truth, with a 
square denial of the imputation contained 
in it. It is neither complimentary to the 
age or its representative pesple, and an age 
which is more decidedly missionary than 
any other since the third century of our 
era, which has made more- translations and 
published more Bibles than all the ages that 
went before, is not ‘‘ growing away from 
prayer.” A very high order of intelligence 
is behind and at the heart of all these great 
movements. We venture to say there is no 
higher. And so we dismiss Mr. Adler's 
assertion, and with it, for the present, the 
‘intelligent ” people who never pray. 

But for those who theoretically believe in 
prayer, and never more so than now, it 
may be well to call attention to a tendency 
practically to get away from real praying— 
that sort of prayer of which Coleridge 


skies. All this is too sadly true. Too soon 
we cannot repent of it, nor too quickly 
cast aside “every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us,” to regain lost 
power and to walk again the mounts of in- 
spiring vision of God and his Kingdom. 
Again, if it were said that this age is fail- 
ing to appreciate prayer, as an instrument 
of transcendent worth for the spread of the 
truth and the conquest of the world, we 
should be obliged to assent to the’ state- 
ment, and to doit deliberately and with in- 
finite regret. There is a something want- 
ing in the religious activity of our time 
whieh can be met only by a revival of the 
spirit of prayer, widespread and pervad- 
ing as that of 1857-8, of blessed memory. 
Men may be orthodox, be mentally alert; 
great sums of money may be given; the vast 
of 








a less winsome thing; a less mellow, loving, 
yearning, self-sacrificing activity than that 
which springs from intimate and long com- 
munion with the Heart that poured gentle- 
ness and might into the multiplied labors 
of Christ, and made his activity unique. If 
only the Church of this age would seek such 
a baptism of its activity, if only she would 
see that her activity is lacking, and begin 
to long for a better thing, even the unde- 
veloped possibilities of prayer asa weapon of 
offense and defense, as intercessioa for this 
lost world, lifting it up to God, as clothing 
activity with the mantle of a winsome spirit 
and putting into it a holier fire than is ever 
kindled at human altars—then such idle 
assertions as that which we began with 
would be more than met (which is, indeed, 
no great matter), but beyond this the mili- 
tant Church would be clothed with a might 
not now hers, and the waiting, wasting 
“world would feel the breath of a new, divine 
spring, and revive. The valley of dead bones 
would be fuil of living men. May God 
hasten it. May he stir up his Church to pray 
and wait for it. 








‘Tue evening parties of Washington ‘were 
the social features of the place at the time 
of my visit. The company assembled 
about eight, and began to break up shortly 
after eleven, having enjoyed the recreations 
of dancing, card-playing, music, or conver- 
sation. Everybody in the city who oocu- 
pied the necessary social position sppeared 
at these gatherings; and, being at the age 
when the tinsel of Vanity Fair is at its full 
glitter, I enjoyed them highly. My first 
Washington party was at hrs. Wirt’s, 
where I was taken aa a stranger by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webster. My jouvnal mentions the 
ladies who impressed me sufficiently to 
appear in its record. I talked, it seems, 
with Miss Henry, a descendant of the Vir- 
ginian orator; and with Miss Wirt, the 
daughter of the house. Both these ladies 
impressed me very favorably, and I tell 
how the former played finely upon the 
piano and harp and sang simple songs, to 
the satjsfaction of the guests. Mrs. David 
Hoffman, of Baltimore, I describe as ‘pretty, 
learned, and agreeable.” With herI have 
a brief talk, and am then presented to a 
lady whose beauty was the admiration of 
Washington and whose name was, ccase- 
quently, upon every tongue. At least some- 
thing like her name; for society bad decreed 
that this fair woman sho.Jd be known as 
Mrs. Florida White; her husband being a 


delegate from our most southern territory. 


And splendid in her beauty Mrs. White 
undoubtedly was, and it was only patural 
that the impressible young gentlen.un from 
Boston should feel highly gratified when 
she proposed to promenade the rooms with 
him, and that he should emphasize this 
fortunate circumetance in. thé account he 
gives of Mrs. Wirt’s party. 

Next comes my notice of a bal, at which 
I first saw = lady who at that period was 
the acknowledged chief of the elegant 
and fashionable young women of our 
country. , 
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vented him from appearing. According? 
I accompanied Mr. Cheves, and found ea 
crowd in comparison with which all oth er 
erowds that I have experienced sink ix 
nothing.’ We were jammed so closely thi 
it was impossible to see the faces of those 
who stood at our sides. I had a sti 
exemplification of this fact by finding” 
lady hanging upon my arm who was ' 
to look up to see whol was. I, on 
part, exerted all my skill in craniology in: ; 
vain attempt to discover who she might ben y 
It was only after a considerable time thi 
we made each other out. The lady pro 
to be a Mrs, Atkinson, from Louisville; anG Se 
a good laugh we had together on discover- 
ing the mistake. As there was no dancing, | 
I contented myself with moving in the 
current round the room, first conducting 
Mrs. White, and afterward Mrs. Hoffman. 
By the latter lady I was introduced to Missy 
Cora Livingston; and I must be able ‘to 7 
paint the rose to describe a lady who un- 9F 
doubtedly is the greatest belle in the United. a 
States. In the first place, she is not hand-- 
some—I mean not transcendently hand-~ > & 
some. She has a fine figure, a pretty face, © | 
ces weil, and dresses to ad Boe 
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pe any 06. Son ng fe Be Sat STS 2; 
‘Mrs. Livingston, the mother, is a fine-look+ © ~ 
ing woman, extremely polite and well-bred. _ 
She seems to be wholly absorbed in her 
daughter and is constantly watching her 
movements.” 


I suppress much that might be said about 
my acquaintance with this charming Miss 
Cora. That I was greatly fascinated with 
her my journal confesses upon nearly 
every page. I called on her betimes the 
morning after Mrs. Johnston’s ball (I had, 
fortunately, letters to her father), attended 
her to other balls, visited her frequently, 
and was fairly to be numbered in her large 
circle of admirers. At the public ball at 
Carracci’s Assembly Rooms, where all 
Washington was present, I note my gratifi- ‘ 
cation in the honor done me by Miss Cora 
in reserving for me the first cotillion, and 
add that, ‘‘ as a matter of course, every one 
gathered about our set, to admire the grace 
of my fair partner.” And, the dance being 
finished, I tell how I walked about the 
room with her, and how she graciously 
introduced me to several of the lesser 
beauties. ‘‘ And now,” said she, ‘‘I am 
going to perform one of the greatest acts of 
heroism of which a woman can be capable. 
I am going to present you to myrival.” So 
saying, Miss Cora divided a group of gentle- 
men, who had gathered about Miss Catherine 
Van Rensselaer, of Albany—‘‘a tall, genteel 
girl,” says my journal laconically, “‘and 
said to have a fine mind and a rich father.” 
This lady, it appears, was considered a belle 
who might possibly compete with Miss 
Livingston ; but, if I did not warmly protest 
against the possibility of the rivalship that 
was hinted at, I was far less enthralled with +g 
this latter lady than the evidence before me 
seems to indicate. I puzzled that night 
ove’ the mystery of the attraction exercised vs 
by this exquisite specimen of womanhood, a * - 
and wrote out a theory upon the subject, a 
which is too crude for quotation. When I a 
took leave of Miss Cora, on leaving Wash “¥ 
ington, there was perhaps a little feeling on 
both sides. We had been much together— 
meeting nearly every day, in fact—and in an 

























innocent way had become very pleasantly 
intimate. We wiedged that we might 
never meet ; and so the lady turned, 


I suppose, to the scores of y 
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who were coveting her smiles, and I bore 
away an image of loveliness and grace never 
to be erased. But we did meet again; and, 
if the reader will kindly suppose thirty 
years to have elapsed, I will tell him how. 
From this shelf of old journals I select the 
volume for 1856, and open to the record of 
Saturday, the thirtieth of August. I am 
now with some friends on the North River, 
and am taken to Montgomery Place, to see 
the fine arboretum belonging to Mr. Barton, 
And Mr. Barton himself meets us at the 
door of his house, and, although lame from 
the gout, walks with us about the garden, 
and points out his choicest trees. At last 
comes the invitation which fills me with a 
nervous apprehension : ‘‘ Will you come 
into the house and see Mrs. Barton?” Yes, 
I was to see what remained of the lovely 
Cora Livingston. The picture of what she 
had been was perfect in my mind and 
remains so to-day. ‘‘ Surely, never lighted 


on this orb, which she hardly seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision!” Burke’s 
famous apostrophe to the Queen of France 


is none too good for the queen of American 
Society in 1826. Sle was as graceful as a 
bird, and her step was so elastic that, as 
Hawthorne says of one of his characters, 
motion seemed as easy to her as rest. I 
will not describe the old lady, in cap and 
dress of studied simplicity, to whom I[ was 
presented by Mr. Barton. My nap had 
lasted ten years longer than Rip Van 
Winkle’s, and this was the penalty. The 
reflections which ari-e under such circum- 
stances have been written for all time by 
the au‘hor of lcclesiastes, and it is unneces- 
siry to repeat them. ‘‘ You would not 
have known me!” said Mrs. Barton. I 
could only be silent. ‘‘ Come into the next 
room, then, and you shall see the Cora 
Livingston you knew in Washington.” A 
full-length portrait of a young lady, in a 
ball-dress, hung upon the wall. Yes, fixed 
upon the artist’s canvas was the lovely be- 
ing who shone upon the society of the Capi- 
tal thirty years before. I wonder where 
that portrait is now, and whether those who 
may daily see it have a proper sense of their 
privilege. Some years ago the venerable 
Mrs. Barton passed to the world of spirits; 
but before her death an arrangement was 
made by which the four folio Shakespeares 
she possessed came to the Boston City 
Library. Interesting old volumes they are; 
highly prized by the many owners through 
whose fingers they have slipped; and con- 
taining, as we all know, some good descrip- 
tions of what is delightfulin woman. But 
there will be one association the less with 
them when I am no longer able to climb 


the stairs which lead to Bates Hall, There 
will be no one left to tell how their last 
private possessor once seemed to fill the 
most perfect outline of a charming woman 


that the poct has drawn, 

And now let us go back again to the 
Washington of 1826. At the public 
ball of which I have spoken I saw the 
waltz introduced into society for the first 


time. The conspicuous performer was 
Baron Stackelburg, who whirled through its 
mazes with a huge pair of dragoon spurs 
bound to his heels. The danger of interfer- 
ing wth the other dancers, which seemed 
always imminent, was skillfully avoided by 
the Baron, who received a murmur of ap- 


preciative applause as he led his partner to 
her seat. The question of the decorum of 
this strange dance was distinctly raised 
upon its first appearance, and it was nearly 


twenty-five years later before remonstrances 
ceased to be heard. How far the waltz, and 
its successors of a similar character, may be 
compatible with feminine modesty is a 
question which need not here be discussed. 
It is sufficient to say that, socially speaking, 
it has proved an unmitigated nuisance. It 
has utterly routed the intellectual element 
that was once conspicuous even in fashion- 
able gatheriugs. It has not only given soci- 
ety over to the young and ivexperienced; 
but, by a perverse process of unnatural 
selection, it has pushed to the front by no 
means the best specimens of these. 

I find in my journal an account of a ball 


at the house of Baron Durand de Mareuil, 
the French minister. The decorations 
were very elegant and displayed the per- 
fection of French taste. I mention talking 
with Miss Morphin, of Kentucky, Miss 
Tayloe, and other young ladies; also my 
introduction to Mrs. A. and Miss B. (for 





these initials will do to represent them)— 
‘the former being a beautiful creature, 
who is bound to a great, clumsy fellow of a 
husband; the latter very pretty, but iguor- 
ant of everything except accomplishments 
and vain and susceptible of flattery to any 
amount.” It is thus that our fair sisters 
are sometimes entered in the private records 
of young gentlemen. But the finest ball I 
attended was given by Mr. Vaughan, the 
English minister. Here the dancing was in 
a large room on the second floor, in order 
that the lower hall might be given up to 
the supper. A table of liberal dimensions, 
profusely laden and constantly replenished, 
was the feature of the evening. Another 
ball at Mr. Obregon’s, t’e Mexican min- 
ister’s, ‘‘ given under the patronage of Mrs. 
and Miss Livingston,” is duly recorded, as 
well as many lesser parties, by persons 
holding no official position. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to give further particulars 
of these festivities. Many agreeable and 
sensible people, both men and women, 
were to be met. The society was exclusive 
and a proper introduction was rigorously 
required. Gen. Jackson’s administration 
swept away much of the graceful etiquette 
which was characteristic of the society as I 
saw it. Then set in the era of universal 
handshaking with everybody who could 
get to Washington, and social barriers were 
carried by the unrefined and coarse. 
Gambling was considered a reputable pas- 
time for gentlemen, and a room at most 
parties was reserved for this purpose. 
Card-playing for high stakes was usual 
among prominent politicians and men in 
office. The enormous increase of wealth 
without labor which had come to fortunate 
speculators since the peace of 1815 seemed 
to make the invocation of chance almost a 
legitimate business. It was said that an 
original proprictor of a single share in the 
Charlestown Bridge Company had re- 
ceived in 1826 not only principal and inter- 
est, but a surplus of $7,000. Certain lands 
in Pennsylvania, purchased in 1614 at sixty- 
two cents an acre, were selling at $400 an 
acre. Such facts as these, and many simi- 
lar to them, in which the gains were not so 
enormous, seémed te make speculation 
honorable and respectable, and the con- 
trolling spirit of the time found one of its 
outlets in games of chance. 

Among the notable matrons whom I met 
in Washington, perbaps the first place must 
be accorded to Mrs. Peter, of Georgetown. 
She was a grand-daughter of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, an intelligent and ardent Federalist, 
and from the hights of Tudor Place 
looked down upon the democratic adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and his successors in 
a spirit of scornful protest. She was accus- 
tomed to speak of them as ‘‘our present 
rulers,” much as a French Republican under 
the Second Empire might have spoken of 
the men who had seized his country against 
its better will. This patriotic lady had 
named her three daughters America, Co- 
lumbia, and Britannia—the latter, it was 
said, asa significant rebuke to the Gallic 
proclivities of the third President. Of 
these young ladies the name of Miss Amer- 
ica alone appears in my journal. When 
presented to her, I could not avoid an awk- 
ward and yet comical consciousness of the 
august nationality which the lady in some 
sort symbolized. An introduction, followed 
by the usual sequences, seemed almost such 
a desecration as one would be guilty of 
who proposed to shake hands with the 
Goddess of Liberty and entertain her with 
ball-room gossip. If my memory is to be 
trusted, Mrs. Peter’s appearance in Wash- 
ington society was confined to extra-official 
circles. For a ,quarter of a century the 
good lady had hoped against hope for a 
Federal President, in whose court she 
might conscientiously assume the com- 
manding place to which descent and tal- 
ents entitled her. Our hold upon polit- 
ical parties is now so narrowed that it is 
difficult to realize the uncompromising 
sternness with which the original Federal- 
ists kept the faith, To them party had 
the character of achurch or a religion. 
And I cannot better illustrate this last 
remark than by quoting the words of 
Elisha R. Potter, of Rhode Island, a gentle- 
man whom I constantly met at Miss Hyer’s 
table, in Washington, and with whom I 
made part of my journey home, He had 
been a member of Congress in the last cen- 





tury, and had served again during the War 
of 1812. He was one day giving me ape 
thetic description of the gradgal fading out 
of the Federal party, and of the pluck with 
which the standard was followed after the 
day was lost. “I remember a time,” he 
said, ‘when we found ourselves in a mi- 
nority of eleven, and some timid soul had 
called a sort of meeting, to see whether it 
were worth while to continue the opposi- 
tion. Some were disposed to be dispirited, 
and I was asked to say a few words to 
brace them up. Well, it came upon me to 
say only this: ‘Friends, just remember 
that we are as many as the Apostles were 
after Judas had deserted them. Think what 
they did, and fight it out.’ That did the 
business. We did fight it out and fell fight- 
ing for the good cause.” There spoke the 
uncompromising spirit of Federalism. 

Mr. Potter was one of the largest men I 
have ever seen, excepting, of course, the- 
professional giants in the service of Mr. 
Barnum. He told me that he generally 
paid for two seats in a stage-coach, and 
suffered much if he neglected to do so. 
But the wit and intelligence of the man 
were in fair proportion to his goodly bulk. 
I had taken the pains to write out a humor- 
ous story of his illustrative of Washington 
life; but my literary adviser inexorably 
draws his pen through it, as not adapted to 
a family journal. Mr. Potter was one of 
the men who carry about them a surplus of 
vital energy, to relieve the wants of others. 
The absurd inquiry whether life were worth 
living never suggested itself in his pres- 
ence. I well remember how the faces 
about Miss Ayer’s dining-table were wont 
to be lighted up when he entered the room. 
He was said to have been a blacksmith in 
his early days, and the occupation probably 
confirmed his robust frame and gave his 
cheery self-reliance a substantial physical 
basis. Mr. Potter seemed to carry about 
with him acertain homespun certificate of 
authority, which made it natural for lesser 
men to accept his conclusions. Oddly 
enough, I have met only one other indi- 
vidual who impressed me as _ possessing 
the same sort of personal power, and 
he was one whose place in history is 
certain when the lives of greater and better 
men are covered by oblivion ; for the muse 
of history postpones the claims of statesmen 
and poets to those of the founders of re. 
ligions, who, for good or evil, are more 
potent factorsin the destiny of mankind. 
Hereafter I may give an account of my visit 
to Joseph Smith, in his holy city of Nauvoo. 
It is now sufficient to mention that when I 
made the acquaintance of the Mormon 
prophet I was haunted witha provoking 
sense of having known him before; or, at 
least, of having known some one whom he 
greatly resembled. And then followed a 
painful groping and peering ‘‘ in the dark 
backward and abysm of time,” in search of 
a figure that was provokingly undiscover- 
able. At last the Washington of 1826 
came up before me, and the form of Elisha 
R, Potter thrust itself through the gorges of 
memory. Yes, that was the man I was 
seeking; yet the resemblance, after all, could 
scarcely be called physical, and I am loath 
to borrow the word impressional from the 
vocabulary of spirit mediums. Both were 
of commanding appearance, men whom it 
seemed natural to obey. Wide as were the 
differences between the lives and characters 
of these Americans, there emanated from 
each of them a certain peculiar moral stress 
and eompulsion which I have never 
felt inf the presence of others of their 
countrymen. The position of Mr. Potter 
in his native state has now faded to a dim 
tradition. It was of the authoritative kind 
which belongs to men who bear from 
Nature the best credentials. His address to 
the freemen of the State of Rhode Island, 
published in 1810, is good reading to-day. 
There is no document of as many pages so 
illustrative of the best sentiment and best 
spirit of thetime. The style is thatof aman 
not quite accustomed to easy writing; but 
there is always dignity in its somewhat 
rugged periods, and the address glows with 
an honorable self-respect, which is not too 
common in the communications of politi- 
cians with their constituents. I gladly 
close these records of Washington society 
by recalling s figure so typical of a noble 
American manhood. 

WouLastos, Mass. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


It is Washington's Birthday, and the 
lovely angels of the air far up in the heaven- 
ly spaees must be very busy distilling balm 
to fill this day of the patriot’s nativity, so 
crystal clear, so exhilaratingly calm it is. 
The sparrows in the maple tree outside my 
window are wiping their little bills against 
its swollen buds, as if they felt in them 
already the tingling of delicious life. Some- 
where, somewhere, though far off, as Venus 
seemed last night, at her conjunction with 
Jupiter, as she began to retrace her steps 
toward the sun—thus, though afar, sosurely 
we feel the premonition of the advancing 
Spring. We cannot see her, yet we know 
by the tender thrill in the air that each day 
she draweth nearer. The flush of the 
hyacinth and azalea, the delicate bloom ef the 
primrose, the samite of the lily of the val 
ley, the gold of the daffodil already vein and 
mass with color the resplendent azure of this 
atmosphere. Beyond my maple, far out, I 
see a bend iu the river hold a shield of sil- 
verin the sun. Now who could believe, 
catching the gleam of that limpid glory, 
that it is the same old, naughty river that 
did its best to drown us in our houses two 
weeks ago? The very same; though 
it rejects with dignity the epithet of 
‘‘naughty,” and mildly affirms it was com- 
pelled to do something unusual to com- 
mand the attention of a wandering Con- 
gress, gone wholly daft, in its River and 
Harbor Bill, over Tombigbee River, Buz- 
zard Bay, Dog Island Harbor, and other re- 
mote and inconspicuous streams, full no 
less of jobs and appropriations, to the utter 
neglect and forgetfulness of the Potomac 
River and its Ague Essence Flats. In such 
an air, uader such a sky, it needs an imag- 
ination of epic proportions to make one 
conscious of ague essence as anything near 
or imminent. 

Past my window with holiday step is 
moving the same gay crowd that I have de- 
picted to you so often—young men and 
maidens, little children, old ‘ uncles and 
aunties”—all hurrying on to the city below 
the hill to see the sights. It will be the very 
same variegated ‘crowd that on March 4th 
will hurry by to see a sight how much more 
magnificent. It cannot be put into words 
the gala look the Capital has ulready taken 
on. Forty superb arches already span the 
broad avenues, waiting for their banners and 
flowers ; while the medieval tower guard- 
ing Fifteenth Street, with its open casement, 
in some unaccountable way, makes me think 
of the one from which the ‘‘lily maid of 
Astolat” looked down upon King Arthur, 
Streets and parks are already lined with 
precarious scaffolding, to be let out in seats 
to sight-seers on that day—scaffolding pain- 
fully suggestive of the downfall, an hour 
ago, of President Hayes and other digni- 
taries at the Washington Birthday celebra- 
tion at Alexandria. Well, I trust the Gar- 
field inauguration is not to be so prolific of 
suffering and death as the Centennial was. 
This thought is not a mere fancy. Expos- 
ure, in an inclement atmosphere, even 
at the smaller occasion of the unveiling 
of the Thomas statue, caused several deaths; 
and, albeit the Inauguration must be ‘‘ hang- 
man’s day,” I still pray that it may be 
a ‘‘ good Friday ” to the ten thousand house- 
less patriots who will crowd into Washing- 
ton to see the greatest inauguration sight of 
many generations, 

How far off in the past seems the solitary 
figure on which the light of memory falls 
tenderly—the sad-faced, hatless man I saw 
ride down Broadway, New York, on his 
way to the Cupital, before I ever saw the 
City of Washington—Abraham Lincoln! 
I have seen every inauguration since, and 
recall distinctly the face of each man not 
only, but its expression, as he rode on to the 
highest seat of power in the gift of the 
nation. 

What a contrast this to what we saw four 
years ago! The terrific tension of the elec- 
toral count yielded too late to give any time 
for decorations, much less for enthusiasm. 
The passions of men, roused to such a pitch 
of antagonism, had not, even by force of 
reaction, gained the slightest momentum of 
welcome. The real kindness seemed to be 
in the aky; in the “‘ smile of God,” that#fell 
in resplendent sunshine through the ou 
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kindling air on the fair-faced man who sat 
in his open carriage, beside a friend, and 
moved on through silent crowds to the 
White House. He entered it amid muttered 
menace and protest; he leaves it with too 
little gratitude falling to his portion, yet 
sure, as they who have sought to do their 
highest duty well may ever be sure, that 
reward will follow his works, if not 
him. History will not forget, though 
his compatriots may, that the administra- 
tion of Rutherford B. Hayes reunited and 
restored the scattered fragments of a disin- 
tegrated party. He entered the White 
House after eight years of the corruption 
of the Grant administration had destroyed 
public confidence and scattered the blood- 
bought opportunities of the Republican 
party. The unobtrusive efficiency of his 
Administration, the integrity of its motives, 
the purity of its morale, the success and 
prosperity it has brought to the nation 

. gives ita place of honor in the nation’s 
history. Despite the snecrs of small minds, 
Rutherford B. Hayes retires from his four 
years. Administration seeing the Republic- 
an party restored to power not only, but 
intrenched in the confidence and hearts of 
the people. In 1876 the Democratic ma- 
jority in New York was 32,742. In 1880, 
after four yearsof Hayes’s Administration, in 
New York, still the pivotal state, the Dem- 
ocratic majority of 32,742 was changed to 
a Republican majority of 21,000. 

Measuring such commanding results of 
his Administration, the sneers heaped upon 
President Hayes in various quarters on the 
eve of his departure from office make one 
ashamed of human nature. Courtesy, to 
say nothing of decency—how easily they 
ebb out of partisan speech! The men now 
abusing the departing President may thank 
their stars if, at the close of four years’ ad- 
ministration, they have as slight cause to be- 
rate President Garfield. The pettiness of the 
accusations deepens the contempt one must 
feel for them. One is that he draws his 
presidential salary in advance. A New 
York journal makes the brilliant assertion: 
‘‘ Whatever the verdict of future ages on 
President Hayes may be, one thing, at least, 
must be saidin his favor: He has drawn his 
salary well.” And the old story goes on its 
rounds that he has drawn it in advance, in 
violation of law. Yet here is the black 
and white of an officer of the Treasury 
Department, denying this accusation in 
toto, He declares: ‘* The warrants for his 
salary are drawn about the 25th of each 
month for the amount due at the 
end of the month. About the 28th of 
each month, after passing through all 
formalities, they duly reach the President. 
Last autumn, when Mr. Hayes was in Cali- 
fornia, the warrants for his September and 
October salary were not drawn until No- 
vember.” 

A more despicable accusation is this now 
constantly made: that President Hayes has 
omitted wine from state dinners solely from 
economical considerations; that, while he 
refuses to provide it, he yet drinks it at 
other people’s expense; and that during 
the present Administration there has been a 
great falling off in festivities at the White 
House. Where there is no positive accu- 
sation, a writer goes on about the happy 
close of ‘‘ this abnormally dull and stupid 
Administration.” Now, all such accusa- 
tions are as small as they are untrue. It is 
true that this Administration has been made 
remarkable by the absence of both liquor and 
dancing from the White House; yet, in 
fact, neither “stupidity” nor ‘‘ dullness ” 
has been the result of their absence. No ad- 
ministration since the beginning of the war 
ever sent forth anything like the stream of 
hospitality that has flowed continually from 
the White House ever since Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes entered its doors. It is not stated to 
their discredit that the three ladies who pre- 
ceded Mrs. Hayes made no atiempt to see 
one-half of the number of people on whom 
Mrs. Hayes has poured the heart-radiance 
of her smile and the encircling warmth of 
her beneficent presence. Mrs. Hayes’s great 
gift of “receiving” is due in part to the 
large richness of her temperament, and in 
the other part to her Christian consecration, 
her purpose, more than her impulse, to do 
to all others, of every name and condition, 
just as she would have them doto her, 

Wwete she im their places; The: restlt.of 

these two positive factors has been a hospi- 
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tality whose largeness, warmth, kindliness, 
tenderness even has never been equaled 
by any mistress of the White House since 
Mrs. Madison; and it is doubtful if it was 
by her in its spiritual element, for Mrs. 
Madison, with her infinite finesse, mem- 
ory, and graciousness, was a woman of 
this world in that worldly sense which 
Mrs. Hayes is not. . 

So much is true of the spirt which for 
the last four years has reigned over and 
emanated from this house. Now let us 
look at the material facts which have en- 
tered into its lifé. Ireadin a leading Re- 
publican journal before me an assurance 
that when Gen. Garfield gets into the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion he will not be guilty of 
drinking wine at other people’s table and 
withholding it from his own. ‘‘He will 
not set before members, senators, Cabinet 
officers, and foreign ministers such a meager 
repast that it will make them shudder when 
they get another invitation to the White 
House.” ‘He will not make himself the 
jeer and laughing-stock of the diplomatic* 
corps; and he will not put upon his Secreta- 
ry of State, who receives but $8,000, the re- 
sponsibility of giving all the creditable en- 
tertainments of the Administration.” 


To realize how false and unjust all this 
is, one need only recall facts: that during 
his four years’ secretaryship Mr. Evarte 
has given but one large entertainment; 
that, with that one exception, his hos- 
Ppitalities have all been personal, and not 
official, unless you except his ‘‘ Saturday 
evenings,” open to members of the diplo- 
matic corps, to which few or no other 
guests are invited. He entertains his friends 
at small dinner-parties, like any other gentle- 
man; but when we are told that he has given 
‘‘all the creditable entertainments of an 
administration,” we may roll up our eyes at 
the audacity of the——mis-statement. In 
this regard Secretary Evarts is in direct 
contrast to Secretary Fish, who every 
winter threw open his whole house to not less 
than three elegant official entertainments. 
For good personal reasons, doubtless, the re- 
mainder of President Hayes’s Cabinet officers 
have done less public entertaining than any 
with which I have been familiar, with the 


‘one exception of Secretary Sherman, who 


four times each season has opened his house 
te card receptions of extreme elegance and 
most generous cuisine. The Secretary of 
the Interior—who lives in a great house, 
one of the best adapted to entertainments 
in Washington—has never (probably on ac- 
count of the death of Mrs. Schurz) given an 
official entertainment, with his daughter as 
hostess. He has given what has suited his 
personal tastes better—choice musicales and 
small dinner-parties to his chosen friends. 
Attorney-General Devens, a bachelor, has 
contented himself with lunch-parties to his 
nieces and dinner-partics to his comrades. 
No other member of the Cabinet has given 
entertainments worthy of mention. Thus the 
enus of hospitality through the whole four 
years has centered in the White House, as I 
never saw it center there through any other 
administration. The reward offered its in- 
mates is the accusation of ‘‘ penuriousness” 
and ‘‘inhospitality” by the people who want- 
ed liquor; but no less the kindly welcome 
received within its doors lives in the grateful 
memory of thousands of affectionate peo- 
ple. This inhospitable President, who has 
*‘ thrown the whole burden of his entertain- 
ing on his Secretary of State” who in four 
years has given ope large party—this 
‘*mean” Chief Magistrate has given in the 
White House since last November the 
dinner on Thanksgiving Day in the family 
dining-room to the gentlemen employed in 
the business offices of the President, who 
were asked, with their wives; the dinner- 
party, also given in the private dining- 
room, to General and Mrs. Garfield, on No- 
vember 27th; the state dinner in honor of 
the ex-President and Mrs. Grant, the second 
week in December; the lunch to fifty 
young ladies on January 6th; and the state 
dinners of January 13th, February 38d and 
17th. In addition to these, there have been 
anumber of public receptions, beginning 
with that of New Year. These do 
not include the elegant card receptions 
given to the: diplomatic corps. To the 
third: of these, to be given this week, 


—~teight hundred invitations have been is- 


sued, and it is reckoned that at least one 
gentleman and two ladies will come for 
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each card sent out; so at present about 
twenty-five hundred are expected. Last 
year the supper alone, indépendent of extra 
servants and the many flowers bought (as 
the Government greenhouses do not provide 
enough for these occasions), cost $1,200. 
The cards of invitation are an additional 
expense. All these expenditures, as well 
as those for state dinners, come out of the 
President’s salary.” 


Yet among the invited there are those 
who do not hesitate to complain because 
they are asked to take the pains to respond in 
writing to the invitation; and there are many 
hundred others who do not scruple, under 
cover of these personal invitations, to bring 
to this personal party many others who are 
not invited at all. Last winter one member 
of Congress took with him to this party, to 
which he went by personal invitation, 
twelve uninvited persons, several of whom 
were men. Where else in refined society 
could we meet such a breach of personal 
decency? And this in an executive house, 
perpetually opened to uninvited persons; 
indeed, to the entire nation, if one by one it 
chooses tocome and shake hands with the 
President. In addition to the usual presi 
dential receptions, Mrs. Hayes, from the 
beginning of the Administration to its close, 
has invariably been at home to welcome 
whoever chose to call upon her from eight 
to ten o’clock each evening. ‘Thus there is 
scarcely an evening in the week when the 
Green Parlor is not full of people, from in 
and from out of the city, sitting fn delight- 
ful informal communication with the mis- 
tress of the mansion, who fills the hand of 
each guest with flowers, as he or she departs. 
No matter what her gifts or graces, no 
woman, mistress of the White House, ever 
gave so much of herself to the people before 
as Mrs. Hayes hasdone. What inhospitable 
people, to be sure! 

I am not going to add to the twaddle that 
has filled the columns of the journals of 
this land for weeks concerning the incom- 
ing Cabinet, though it is not presuming to 
say that I know as much about it as those 
who name its prospective members with 
the assurance of authority. In less than 
two weeks, certainty will have taken the 
place of surmise. The only two things 
concerning it absolutely certain now is 
that Conkling is to be mollified, Blaine is to 
be comforted; both are to be rewarded. 
Missing the all-coveted first place, Blaine, 
the keen hunter after glory, is to be allowed 
to sun himself in the second. Conkling 
is to be appeased for the loss of Grant, 
for the perpetual irritation of seeing his 
ancient enemy wielding the batén of state, 
by holding the vast patronage of his small 
empire (the Empire State) unchallenged. 
‘The ambition of these two men reveals dis- 
tinctive qualities. Blaine wants the most, 
the best, all he can get, for himself. Conk- 
ling wants the spoils for his friends; but 
then he owns. his friends. He chooses the 
more feminine réle of standing in compara- 
tive shadow, while he manipulates his person- 
al slaves, whoin public do his secret bidding. 
The nation has every cause to deplore the 
presence of these two men as ruling forces 
in an administration; but their personal 
claim on Garfield cannot be denied. With 
the fellow-feeling that is wondrous kind, 
Blaine served his old comrade when that 
comrade sat doubted, if not disgraced, in 
the House of Representatives. At the 
Chicago Convention it was the united 
column of the ‘‘ Blaine men” and the 
Conkling—é. ¢., ‘‘the Grant men”—that 
made Garfield President. This new Pres- 
ident has the nature that remembers both 
enemies and friends, as both will have 
positive occasion to find out. Intensely 
self-conscious, he can never quite forgive 
the one who wounds his vanity; neither 
can he be less than generous to those to 
whom he is attached. Robert Lincoln is 
objected to as prospective Secretary of 
War, on the plea of the “ sentimentality ” 
of such an appointment. If equal to the 
place, the sentimentality that lifts the son 
of Abraham Lincoln, over the vast herd 
of mere politicians and office-seckers, to 
official honor is a very honorable one. 
Personally I recall Robert Lincoln as a 
young man of fine and appealing face, of 
winning ‘manners, of positive intellectual- 
ity. Hewes quick in repartee, brilliant ia 
conversation, with a fund of information 
and cultivation to draw upon remarkabl~ 














in so young a man. At that time there 
was something even pathetic in his expres- 
sion, like the shadow of something unseen: 
He was unassuming, unaggressive, with 
the bearing of one who by nature would 
prefer to do his duty and bide his time. 
He has gone on through the years doing a 
man’s work and making his own personal, 
mark in an honorable profession, eschew- 
ing the life of a politician and making no 
capital out of his illustrious name. If a 
devoted friend of his father, in his new 
place of power, calls him to a post of honor, 
many will rejoice. Many will welcome 
back with affectionate greeting his wife, 
‘‘Mary Harlan,” the only daughter of ex- 
Secretary Harlan, a woman of especial 
loveliness of face and character. And you 
will pardon me for saying that it does make 
a difference, at least in Washington, what 
‘manner of a woman is wife of a Cabinet 
minister. 


Reading in a London letter yesterday the 
statement that Bret Harte had become a 
Cockney of Cockneys—boasting that he 
‘‘dined every day in the week with a lord "— 
recalled the declaration of Thackeray that 
the profoundest republican was gratefu 
when bowed to bya lord, not only; but 
also a memorable spring-time, four years ago, 
when Bret Harte was one of a small flock 
of literary men who had flown to Washing- 
ton to seek consulates from the new adminis- 
tration. Genius though he was, he did not 
escape the fate of office-seeking common 
clay. For months he hung in the gnawing 
teeth of uncertainty, from which even the 
friendship and influence of Secretary Evarts, 
for the time, seemed powerless to save him. 
An intimate friend of his, who was also 
waiting fur a consulate, when asked why 
Bret Harte failed to keep his social engage- 
ments, replied that, being discouraged and 
disheartened waiting, he preferred to shut 
himself up alone with his pipe and his cap 
to appearing anywhere as an impecunious 
lion. He had become so decidedly famous 
in New York for this same impecuniosity 
that, when, at last, the consulate of Glasgow 
came, one felt a certain sense of relief that, 
at last, he and his bills were moderately 
provided for. When on top of that satis- 
faction comes the reiterated assurance across 
seas that, at last, he is getting up plays with 
ladies of title, dining perpetually with 
“lords,” and does not have to go to Glas- 
gow at all, though paid by his government 
for being there, to say nothing of offers 
from publishers, that must make sure for 
the future the wages of his housemaids, we 
are duly glad that Bret has struggled up 
from the painful hand-to-mouth period into 
the blissful lap of the British aristocracy. 
We only hope, for the sake of literature 
and manhood, that a considerate Providence 
will not let him stay there long enough to 
sink into irredeemable toadyhood, or till he 
has hopelessly lost the savor and flavor of 
that genius of the West that created ‘‘Truth- 
ful James” and the ‘‘Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” Recalling the healthy American- 
ism out of which came that superb essay 
ona ‘Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers” and the proud declaration: 

“That is best blood that has most tron in’t, 

To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 

For what makes manhood dear. 

Tell us not of Plantagenets, 

Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin blood crawl 

Down from some victor in a border brawL 

How poor their outworn coronets, 

Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 

Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath 

whose desert a rescued Nation sets 

Her heel on treason.” 

Recalling these utterances of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, now minister of the United 
States to England, I read with honest 
American satisfaction that, after dining 
with many lords, he is yet willing to come 
back to his old place of professor in Har- 
vard, to his old friends in Cambridge, to 
his old home of Elmwood. The glamor 
cast by foreign titles, the alluring splendor 
of hereditary homes, the beguiling idleness 
born of. limitless leisure and of inalienable 
wealth may betoo much for the man 
grown from the poverty of the pioneer, from 
the rugged life of a miner, from the impecu- 
niosity of-a hackneyed writer, who has be- 
come the passing pet of the proudest aris- 
tocracy in the worid; but it cannot move 
theman the roots of whose genius strike 
far back and deep into the veins of heroes 





who yet were gentlemen, whose proudest 
claim to-day is not that he has been hon. 
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ored in courts, but that he is born an Amer- 
ican. 

The New York Times said, wisely: 

** Buperficially viewed, it may be surpris- 
ing that aman should do his best work 
w he is unknown and has no place in 
that vague world called society. But when 
we analyze the motives and character of 
Bret Harte, it is not surprising that he did 
his best work while he was in obscurity. 
He is not the only genius which has shrunk 
in the bright light of fame and publicity. 
The flower of his genius has shriveled in 
the sun.” 

The present Admiaistration has been re- 
markable in its recognition and reward of 
men of letters. Never since the earlier 
days of the Republic, when it was repre- 
sented abroad by such men as John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, 
have so many men marked by education, 
genius, and fame been sent to represent the 
United States in foreign courts. Nor is the 
incoming Administration likely to decline 
in this respect. General Garfield is a 
scholar with all that fineness of feeling that 
allies him closely to the eclectic family of 
genius, and under his recognition, so 
closely united to power, we will be sure to 
see the United States emulate England in 
its appreciation and reward of its scholars 
and thinkers, of its people of thought, as 
well as its people of affairs. 

Wasninoton, D. C., Fen. 220, 1981. 





A CHILD'S GIFTS AND PRAYER. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WINTER OF 1881. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Dzep in the lonely wild 
Of forest and of snow, 
The fresh heart of a child 
Learned the great weight of woe. 


For father, mother fell 
Pierced with a deadly cold : 
» Helpless, like babes, they fell ; 
The babe with grief grew old. 


With sharp, sad love grown wise, 
Slaying her baby joys, 
“ We must be warmed!”’ she cries, 
And builds the fire with toys. 


And when the precious worth 
In ashes drops away, 

Beside the chilling hearth 
She kneels, with tears to pray. 


** Please God—I know you can— 
Let Father, Mother live, 
And send some big, strong man, 
His kind, good help to give.” 


And lo! the woods disband ; 
Compassion carves the space ; 

There comes a helping hand, 
There shines a pitying face, 


A woodman rough and browned ? 
An angel of the Lord! 

His sign, the lost ones found, 
The dead to life restored. 


Let us believe in prayer ; 
Let us believing pray ; 
Knowing, without one care, 
The answer comes some day. 


Let gifts and prayer accord, 
And giving all away 

Give! For our giving God 
Gives his gifts every day. 


And the wide world of Love 
Lies beyond woe and sin; 
Bo close--that Heaven above— 

A child may enter in. 
- ———————EEE 


MEMORIALS OF A RADICAL BISHOP. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





A “ Raprcat Bisnop!” I hear somebody 
exclaim. ‘‘ When and where was such a 
phenomenon ever witnessed? As well talk 
of a white blackbird or a horned ewe. A 
bishop, in the nature of things and by pre- 
ordained necessity, is a stubborn conserv- 
ative, and can be nothing else.” Oh! in- 
credulous reader, the look of amazement 
upon your face seems warranted by whole 
centuries of ecclesiastical history; never. 
theless, a radical bishop is a possibility, as 
thousands of people now living can testify. 
The Methodist Church in the present gen- 
eration has set the miter upon a heal as hot 
with radical ideas and thoughts as any that 
was ever laid upon the block. The world 
was astonished at the spectacle, and the 
Church itself was never quite able to un- 
derstand just how the feat was accom- 
plished or by what strange influences she 
was thus led to fly in the face of hoary pre- 
eedents and traditions. 

But the Methodists builded better than 





on their bench of bishops. If he was Jack- 
ing somewhat in the conventional dignity 
which usually attends the office, he cer- 
tainly was not deficient in doctrine or piety, 
or in staunch devotion to the Church, and 
he brought to the episcopal bench elements 
of zeal, energy, and courage which it 
greatly needed and which were of immense 
value to the denomination. A fu bench 
of such bishops would be likely to keep the 
Church in a tempest; but one, just to keep 
things lively, was surely a godsend. To 
those who had observed the previous atti- 
tude of the Methodist Church upon the 
slavery question the election of such an Abo- 
litionist as Gilbert Haven could only seem 
a long step forward and upward. True, we 
have lately been assured by a distinguished 
champion of the Church that, from the first, 
her anti-slavery had been a thing to be 
proud of, a thing whose brightness was 
never for one moment tarnished; but those 
who knew the facts in the case will agree 
with the Rev. Dr. Steele, who, in his me- 
morial sermon before the Boston preachers, 
remarks that the election of Mr. Haven to 
the bishopric ‘‘indicated the long moral 
distance the Church had traveled between 
1836 and 1872. In the former year,” he 
reminds us, ‘‘the General Conference, sit- 
ting in Cincinnati, had condemned the agi- 
tation of the slavery question by Northern 
preachers, and had censured two of its 
members who had the courage of their con- 
victions and participated in an anti-slavery 
meeting. © In all that Conference,” he adds, 
‘‘ there were only eleven members who voted 
against this resolution.” Moreover, as Dr. 
Steele well observes, the abolitionism of 
Mr. Haven ‘‘had been of the extremest 
type,” his ‘‘ pronounced and irrepressible 
opinions of a character which would have 
made the most advanced radicals of that 
earlier day catch their breath.” I beg leave 
most respectfully to commend this testi- 
mony as to the ‘‘long moral distance be- 
tween the Methodism of 1836 and that of 
1872 to the thoughtful attention of the ven- 
erable editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review. The sharp edge of this Steele can 
hardly be turned by a charge of infidelity. 

I have been reading that excellent work,» 
lately published, ‘‘Memorials of Bishop 
Haven,” edited by W. H. Daniels, and em- 
bodying, besides a brief biographical 
sketch, the tributes to his life and charac- 
ter which found utterance shortly after his 
death. Itisa volume not fcr Methodists 
alone, nor yet alone for those who call 
themselves Evangelical Christians, but for 
all who have at heart the welfare of man- 
kind. The radical Bishop was a man of 
rare qualities of mind and heart, and pos- 
sessed just that combination of wisdom, 
courage, and imagination that fitted him 
for leadership in any department of human 
activity which he might have chosen to 
enter. His distinguishing characteristic 
was a courage absolutely invincible. In the 
Church which he loved with all his heart, 
and in which he often encountered a con- 
servatism that overawed weaker men, he 
avowed his radical principles without 
flinching; while in his intercourse with re- 
formers of the non-Evangelical school he 
stood up for orthodoxy with a manly firm- 
ness that won their respect. I have no 
right to rank myself among his intimates; 
but during my connection with Tae InpeE- 
PENDENT, from 1865 to 1870, I had many 
opportunities for studying his character 
and admiring the qualities which gave 
him his great power over men. He was 
a frequent visitor to the editorial rooms, 
where he always found a welcome 
and where we had many a friendly 
discussion of some forms of radical- 
ism which he did not share. He was a 
better talker than listener, and sometimes, 
when brought into close quarters by an argu- 
ment, would cut his way out with a witti- 
cism more enjoyable than convincing, and 
depart from the field with a rippling and 
contagious laugh. If he had been brought 
face to face in public discussion with a cool- 
headed, logical man, and required to justi- 
fy some of his opinions by sound argu- 
ment, he would have made a dead failure. 
He could not be made to see what he did 
not want to see, and relied upon his wit to 
break the grip of a counter argument. On 
one subject we could never agree. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he always ap- 
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they knew when they placed Gilbert Haven 


peared to think the Government of the 

United States a theocracy, hampered by no 
constitutional limitations, but taking its 
commission day by day from the mouth of 
God himself. If an act were in its nature 
right, it might, if there were occasion, be 
performed by the Government, whatever 
constitutional provision or precedent stood 
in the way. Of any question of govern- 
mental policy he could see only the ethical 
side, and a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” in his 
own consciousness outweighed all else. 
He forgot, apparently, that in this country 
presidents, legislators, and magistrates are 
not sworn to obey the Scriptures, still less 
anybody’s interpretation of them; but to 
support the Constitution. 

In some respects the volume of which I 
have spoken is open to criticism; but I pre- 
sume that all the contributors wrote with a 
conscience void of offense, though they 
have unwittingly fallen into some mis- 
takes. There are some things of which 
most of them are probably too young to 
have a perfect understanding, and in 
Prespect to which they are the victims 
of misinformation and prejudice. For in- 
stance, the editor tells us (on p. 47) that 
Bishop Haven was ‘‘the only man of his 
time, so far as now appears, who was will- 
ing to accept the logical and necessary out- 
come of the doctrines of human liberty and 
equality.” Again (on p. 36) he says: ‘‘ That 
a Negro could be the brother of a white 
man was a doctrine which, though taught 
plainly enough in the Bible, had not found 
its way into the minds of even the leading 
Abolitionists of New England.” If Mr. 
Daniels had been acquainted with the his- 
tory of the anti-slavery movement, or with 
its abundant literature, he could never have 
written these words; and he ought never to 
have written them without careful inquiry. 
Mr. Garrison and his early coadjutors did 
not wait ten years for Mr. Haven to out- 
grow his pinafores, that*he might instruct 
tbem in the perfect humanity of the Negro. 
They had learned that lesson from the New 
Testameut long before the brave radical 
entered the field; learned it so effectually 
that they welcomed their colored brethren 
to their homes, their tables, and their beds 
on terms of perfect equality, thus treading 
with bleeding feet a path in which the 
new - recruit found it comparative- 
ly easy to travel, and kindling a 
fire whereat his own torch was lighted. 
The cry of ‘‘ amalgamationist” was not first 
raised against him; but against Garrison 
and his associates, before Mr. Haven even 
entered his teens. At the very outset Mr. 
Garrison assailed the law of Massachusetts 
which made it a crime for white people and 
Negroes to marry each other, thereby bring- 
ing upon himself a weight of reproach that 
never fell upon the head of the radical 
bishop. So thoroughly, indeed, did he iden- 
tify himself with the Negro that Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton inferred, from an examina- 
tion of his writings, that he was a black 
man, and actually invited a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen to a breakfast, at 
his house, ‘‘to welcome Mr. Garrison, the 
black advocate of emancipation from the 
United States of America,” and only dis- 
covered his mistake when his guest pre- 
sented himself. Bishop Haven himself, if 
he were living, would be the first to dis- 
claim credit for originality on this score. 

Iam pained to find on p. 46 this most 
unjust reproach cast on one of the noblest 
champions of emancipation. ‘‘ George 
Thompson, the fiery English radical,” says 
Mr. Danicls, ‘‘ was pouring out [in 1850, 
1851] the vials of his wrath, not only 
against slavery, but against ministers, 
churches, governments, and people indis- 
criminately who did not join with him in 
his vigorous efforts for universal equality.’ 
There is no warrant whatever for. this 
imputation. 
careful (no man more so) to discriminate 
between the churches and ministers that 
opposed slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law 
and those which defended or apologized for 
those abominations. He was a Christian 
gentleman, for many years a Methodist 
preacher in his own country, and far less 
obnoxious than. Bishop Haven to criti- 
cism for imprudent and ‘‘ indiscriminate ” 
speech. Moreover, he was far from 


being what is generally understood by the 
term ‘‘ English radical.” He was, indeed, a 





radical Abolitionist; but it hardly becomes 


Mr. Thompson was always- 





an admirer of Bishop Haven to cast re 
proach upon his memory on that account. 
It was of him that Lord Brougham said, in 
the House of Lords, after the passage of the 
Emancipation Bill: ‘‘I rise to take the 
crown of this most glorious victory from 
every other head and place it upon his. 
He has done more than any other man to 
achieve it.” Surely, it does not become an 
American Abolitionist to cast a stone (from 
the grave of Bishop Haven!) at such a 
champion of emancipation as this, and one 
who in this country was hunted like a wild 
beast for his eloquent advocacy of the 
slave’s cause. If Mr. Daniels needed a 
background tw set off to better advantage 
the abolitionism of his hero, he might, in- 
stead of pressing the name of George 
Thompson into his service, have given us 
the names of the twenty or thirty New 
England Methodist preachers who made a 
pilgrimage to Marshfield for the purpose of 
telling Mr. Webster how glad and grateful 
they were for his efforts to make the free 
states an unobstructed field for hunting 
fugitive slaves. This would have been far 
more appropriate than his flings at Garrison 
and Parker, whose offense it was that, like 
Bishop Haven, they “‘ belabored magistrates 
when they abused their office, despised 
governments when they were despicable, 
and goaded the Church when it was laggard 
in its duty” (‘‘ Memorials,” p. 82). 

I had marked several other passages in 
the ‘‘ Memorials” on which I desired to com- 
ment briefly, but I forbear. A single word, 
in closing, upon the indebtedness of the 
Methodist Church to the early anti-slavery 
movement. This indebtedness a certain 
class of Methodists seem anxious to deny, 
though they know right well that Scott, 
Horton, Storrs, Suuderland, and their asso- 
ciates, who kindled the agitation in the 
Church, in the face of obloquy and perse- 
cution, received, and acknowledged that 
they received, their impulse from Garrison. 
For telling the exact truth on this subject I 
was not long since sharply rebuked by a 
venerable divine, and told that the Methodist 
Church wrought out her own deliverance 
from slavery by force of her inherent 
virtue, and owed no thanks to the “‘ fanat- 
ical Abolitionists.” But Bishop Haven was 
not ashamed to give honor to whom honor 
isdue.” In the dedication of his volume of 
‘*National Sermons,” published in 1869 
and cited in the ‘‘ Memorials,” he expressly 
gives credit to William Lloyd Garrison for 
first announcing the duty of the immediate 
and unconditional abolition of slavery, and 
only claims for his brethren of the New 
England Conference the honor of having 
accepted it from him and afterward adher- 
ing faithfully to the cause. This is testi- 
mony that cannot be impeached. 





JOSEPH COOK’S PULPIT AND EVO- 
LUTION. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE TYLER. 





« JoserH Coox has built a Monday-morn : 
ing pulpit in Boston, which is visible over 
the whole continent and across the sea. In 


that pulpit he has struck some sturdy and. 


unanswerable blows in favor of” “‘ the true 
American and Scotch philosophy,” and 
against the degrading doctrine that the 
whole universe, including man and the ape, 
is dignified by being the work of the same 
divine hand. ‘‘ During his absence in Eu- 


rope, his lecture committee have admitted” 


(it is to be hoped inadvertently and that Dr: 
Gordon will hasten to apologize) ‘‘to his 
pulpit the genial and eloquent” Rev. J. Cot- 
ton Smith, D.D., who has opened his broad- 
sides against the orthodox position con- 
cerning evolution. ‘If that pulpit is to be- 
come, like” the soil we tread, ‘‘an arena of 
‘free discussion,’ then I submit that they 
might as well invite Prof. Huxley himself, 
to assail Mr. Cook’s positions on evolu- 
tion,” or the votorious John Fiske, to crit- 
icise his temper and methods. ‘‘ One of the 
most remarkable things about Dr. Smith’s 
discourse is its title.” He calls itthe the- 
istic basis of evolution, without heeding the 
undisputed fact that all the authorities 
whose conclusions justify their right to 
have spoken agree unanimously that the 
basis of evolution is essentially atheistic, 
and, moreover, all the great scientists who 
have been dead or fossilized long enough to 
be safe to quote were disbelievers in evolu- 
tion; for evidence of which see the otdi- 
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nary religious weekly passim, or attend a 


college commencement, and listen to the 


speeches, if you can. 

“When I reached the following sentence 
in his discourse, I was inclined to name it a 
comical view ” of creation, ‘‘ for I could not 
refrain from the Christian Hberty of a hearty 
laugh.” He says: ‘‘So far, then, as the 
question lies between a partial and a univers- 
al evolution, the’ gain for Theism is very 
great, on the hypothesis that the evolution 
is continuous and all-comprehending.” 
“‘ As soon as I could take breath after this, 
I began to recall some of the names of the 
most conspicuous” opponents of the theory 
of universal evolution; and in the front 
rank I find my revered friend and instruct. 
or, whose logic was phenomenal, Charles 
Hodge, who wrote a book to show that 
Darwinism is atheism, concerning which 
book he had the proud consciousness ‘‘ that 
it contained not a single original idea,” 
thus not only plainly disproving the doc- 
trine of development by an appeal to con- 
sciousness, the authorities, etc., etc., but 
(which is, indeed, rare) practicing what 
he preached, I mean the negation of de- 
velopment. And of men now living I only 
mention the editors of the Presbyterian 
and the New York Observer, with the recent 
alumni and present senior class at Yale. 
‘These great and good men do not endorse 
all the weak and extravagant utterances of 
certain zealots,” like. Brother Jasper, of 
Richmond; ‘‘ but they do maintain and prac- 
tice the system” of very partial development. 

One of the Doctor’s foremost arguments 
is that ‘‘there is something exceedingly 
crude in the hypothesis of an interrupted 
process of development, as if God needed 
to display himself by arresting the orderly 
sequence cf phenomena and beginning, as 
it were, anew.” If he will lend “me his 
frankness, I will say he is the very last man 
who ought to utter that taunt. The whole 
nation knows,” except partisans, that he 
belongs to the wrong denomination, and 
that even in the bad company where he 
chooses to associate he is suspected of 
heresy. Thus that argument is effectually 


of. 

On the philosophical question Dr. Smith 
squints, unfortunately, toward Spencer and 
has not-been at enough pains to guard 
against imputations of MHegelianism. I 
would be sorry to recklessly utter so serious 
acharge, involving, as it does, grave moral 
implications; but there are those who 
whisper that he is an Hegelian, one of the 
ten, or thereabout, according to the num- 
ber of the phalanges of a previous eminent 
and orthodox lecturer. 

“This inevitable and invariable tendency 
of” the doctrine of evolution to strike at the 
roots of “‘the true American and Scotch” 
metaphysics ‘‘is the most overwhelming 
argument in favor of the wisdom and safety 
of total abstinence” from the doctrine. It 
is painful to observe, in the introduction to 
the lecture, an apparently innocent remark, 
yet so skillfully inserted that to an imagina- 
tion forany reason abnormally sensitive it 
might appear to insinuate thut the president 
of old Nassau Hall is a colossal straddler in 
his theory of the evolution of the body 
and the instantaneous creation of the truly 
metaphysical soul, which is not trichoto- 
mistic—conscience! No. 

Dr. Smith is ‘‘ not disposed to sit down 
quietly under the verdict that a complete 
evolution is still unproven.” This is atro- 
cious. It renders useless all our immense 
magazines of infinitesimal disagreements 
among theolo—no, I mean scientists, with 
which our champions have so triumphantly 
proven their doctrines bosh. Such a wanton 
destruction of smal] ammunition is unpar- 
donable. He even anticipates the proof 
and hopes for speedy demonstration. That 
is the true inwardness. I can testify that 
when aman wants to believe a thing he 
can. It is not at all unlikely that this step 
is taken intentionally as the first in a com- 
plete defection to the infidels. Any man 
who believes the doctrine of evolution and 
confesses that he likes to believe it is un- 
worthy of confidence. Don’t go near him. 

Dr. Smith betrays a dangerous familiarity 
with Coleridge. That explains a great deal. 
Coleridge had much to do with Bushnell’s 
sad deflection. Coleridge should not be al- 
lowed to pass through the mails. 

Of Dr. Smith’s pantheism I say nothing. 
It is teo painful to mention. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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‘Probably we shall have harder work to 
persuade some people to adopt” our theory 
“after they have read some of the extra- 
ordinary and fascinating declarations” in 
Dr. Smith’s Boston discourse. It woukd 
not be surprising if some of the scientific 
(falsely so called) clubs should secure copies 
to circulate among the young. In fact, I 
know that it is being done. ‘‘I do not 
know of a more dangerous bait that could 
be nailed up over the” doors of a scientific 
schoo] than passages from this most ill- 
considered speech. How will such a lec- 
ture harmonize with the advertisements of 
colleges warranted to turn out a superior 
article of graduate, not less than 99 per 
cent. anti-evolutionist; and with the 
speeches which guileless college presidents 
make on their starring tours, to the infinite 
delight of their Eastern and Western aud- 
iences? Something must be done promptly. 
“I leave Bro.” Smith ‘‘to the owner of 
that lofty Boston pulpit.” My sentence, 
however, is that that Camillus be recalled at 
once, and commissioned to raise twelve 
legions of axioms and save the country. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


[AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
InstITUTION.) 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


It may, he began, be safely said that since 
the publication of “ Peter Bell ” no quotation 
has done such effective service as 

“The primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

It has been assumed, as Wordsworth assumed, 
without inquiry, that by this sincerity and sim- 
plicity of vision, and his honesty in confessing 
it, Peter had been mysteriously guilty of a 
blacker treason than that of his great namesake 
in the servants’ hall of the palace of the high 
priest. Nobody seems ever to have thought of 
asking under what theory of duty poor Peter 
was bound to have those nice optics to see what 
isnot t6beseen. But itisas useless .to ask 
for a new trialin the case of Peter Bell as in 
the case of Socrates. He had been guilty of a 
misprision of esthetics, that most unpardona- 
ble of crimes (and does it not involve an almost 
judicia) blindness totheir view of the primrose, 
and, still worse, to my view of it?), and he 
must be content to sit pilloried forever as the 
typical Were it only for the allitera- 
tion, one is alinost inclined to pity poor Peter. 
No doubt, on the practical and strictly busi 


ens.” There is no such pang of ssthetic 
pleasure as when our own imaginations, drawn 
forth and kindled by that of a poet, in such a 
supreme moment, are mingled with bis in an 
embrace of fire. But there is a region of 
milder and more equable delights, less fever- 
ish and perhaps more wholesome for human 
pature’s daily food. If man cannot live by 
bread alone, so neither can he live by spices 
or stimulants alone. It is one of the highest 
offices of criticism to teach us how to find and 
feel not only what is best, but aleo what is 
good of its kind in all the arts. [Applausge.] 
Mr. Ruskin holds a divining-rod of exquisite 
sensitiveness for those more recondite sources 
of purifying enjoyment; and the breadth of 
Goethe’s mind, the catholicity of his culture 
and, therefore, of his apprehension, is nowhere 
more to be noted than in his hospitality to 
every variety of merit, be it high or low. We 
are reminded by bis character of the Arab 
legend that Hation Tai had as many entrances 
to his tent for the admission of guests as there 
were days in the year. The habit of mind 
which, by considering too nicely, runs the risk 
of becoming fanatically exclusive, and which 
seems to be the note of these later days, had 
its rise probably in the reaction against that 
tendency in which the Georgian Era was too 


content to dwell forever. We turned round 


on the poets of the last century, as the teacher 
of rhetoric did on M. Jourdain, and astonished 
them very much by telling them that they had 
been talking prose all their life, without know- 
ing it. [Laughter.] It cannot be denied that 
there was very just cause of complaint; for 
most people like to take their poetry neat, 
and the mixture these gentlemen supplied, 
in perfect good faith, contained as large ashare 
of water as the proverbial milk of commerce. 
{Laughter.] The reaction was justifiable ; but 
it went, I think, too far, as is generally the case 
with such oscillations of sentiment. Nothing 
short of imagivation in its higher and its deep- 
est manifestations would satisfy us; nothing 
short of expression distilled tothe very quin- 
tessence of poignant phrase. A definition of 
poetry came into vogue that would exclude 
Horace and the other delightful workers io 
fancy, which would exclude Crabbe and who- 
ever else prefers the familiar scenery of life 
and the habitual to the exceptional motives of 
happiness and misery. There is a great deal 
of literature of which one is inclined to say, 
with Mercutio: “It is notso deep asa well, 
nor,so wide as a church-door; but "tis enough, 
"twill serve.” It was precisely this kind of 
literature on which the new test told with 
most destructive force; and there is nothing 
more tragi-comic than the situation of the 

happy Peter Bell, who stands for the man 





side of the question the culprit could finda 
good deal tosay for himself. Had he owed 
Wordsworth a shilling, for example, and offered 
sixpence in full payment, on the ground that 
the smaller coin was a great deal more to him 
than to his creditor [Laughter] it may be sus- 
pected thatthe defect of vision would bave 
shifted to the side of the late poet-laureate. 
{Laughter.] French juries, when a particularly 
atrocious crime has been brought before them, 
bave an odd fashion of agreeing to a verdict of 
guilty, with extenuating circumstances; and I 
myself, having admitted the thoroughpaced 
villainy of Peter Bell, am sometimes inclined to 
think there may be admissible grounds on 
which even he might be recommended to 
mercy. Is it not, may ask, arelief to meet 
now and then witha person who sees things 
precisely as they are, and especially is it not a 
relief sometimes to meet them in criticism? Is 
not even Dr. Johnson’s want of subtlety re- 
freshing in an age when criticism is peculiarly 
what is called ereative; when each critic is 
bound to dive deeper, and to come up—I won't 
venture to say, with my legendary compatriot, 
drier than his predecessor [Laughter]—in other 
words, to see something in the primrose that 
nobody had ever seen before? [Laughter.] He 
must either be original (and to be paradoxical 
is the cheapest counterfeit of originality), or 
there seems to be no good reason for his being 
atall. Ihave, in the course of my life, met 
with critics who have gone about to persuade 
me that I ought not to like Gray or Cowper, 
or Scott or Byron, and 1 know not whom, 
simply because they were not as Words- 
worth or Shelley was. Nay, it has sometimes 
been binted that Shakespeare was no better 
than he should be. ‘“‘ Marry, because thou 
art virtuous, dost thou think tkere shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” At the feast of 
wit that has been spread for us by the choice 
spirits of all time we really s@em to be in dan- 
ger of finding ourselves like Sancho in his 
governorship of Barataria. Scarcely is there 
a dish set before us but the steward touches it 
with his staff and orders it away, as of a nature 
to disagree with us ; and we must go supperless 
to bed or confess ourselves boors and under 
lings. No doubt it is perfectly true that the 
very highest forms of poetical imagination are 
of extreme rarity, and that their culmination 
fm passionate intensity of utterance is even 
tarer—s flash, gore fe one cail édy *‘ it light- 
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and the brother reduced to the dilemma of 
either confessing the lack of the second sight 
which alone could lift him above the level of 
the brutes that perish, or of pretending to 
have it and to enjoy what was really an intel- 
lectual torture. One fancies he has seen such 
martyrs of wsthetic beauty among the heroes 
of Bach’s Passion music, or among the aud- 
fence of Miss Sara Bernhardt, whose knowl- 
edge of French was imperfect. They seem 
like Tieck’s mouse, travsformed into a young 
lady, and longing to abscond through the first 
convenient cranny that offered. But I find 
myself insensibly diverging from the partic- 
ular thing that I meant to say, which is that, 
however excellent the style of criticism may 
be which finds infinite deeps and marvelous 
revelations in the primrose, it may yet be very 
grievously misapplied. I think it has been 
notoriously so misapplied of late yearsin the 
case of Shakespeare, and especially by the 
Germans. There has been a competition 
among them in seeing more and deeper than 
any one has ever done before. Shakespeare is 
supposed to have written with so many con- 
flicting theories of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse as would have prevented his writing at 
all, ([Laughter.] The simpler vigw of the 
case would seem tobe that he was a play- 
wright who, b he happened to be also a 
great poet and a profound observer, gradually 
developed into the most marvelous dramatist 
that has ever lived. [Applause.] I purpose 
to say a few words on one of his plays—usually 
attributed to him—a play in respect of which 
{ find myself in the position of Peter Bell— 
seeing little more than an ordinary prim- 
rose where I ought, perhaps, to see the plant 
and flower of light. I mean the play of 
“ Richard fII.” Ihave no intention of applying 
to it a system of criticism which I consider as 
untrustworthy as it is fascinating, and which I 
think has already been carried beyond its legit- 
imate limits. All that I should believe it abso- 
lutely safe to say of Shakespeare ‘is, that he 
never wrote deliberate nonsense, nor was 
knowingly guilty of defective meter. And even 
testa like these I would apply with commend- 
able modesty and hesitating reserve, conscious 
that the meaning of words has changed since 
Shakespeare’s days, that the accentuation of 
some was variable, and that Shakespeare’s eat 
may very likely have been as delicate as his 
Sther sensés,. On the latter point, héwever, I 











may say, in passing—in speaking of his versifi- 
cation, which is often used as a test for the 
of his plays—that Coleridge, whose 
sense of harmony and melody was, perhaps, 
finer than that of any other modern poet, did 
not allow his own dramatic yerse the same 
licenses, and I might almost say the same mys- 
tifications, which he esteems applicable in 
regulating or interpreting that of Shakespeare. 
This is certainly remarkable. For my own 
part, Iam convinced that, if Shakespeare’s 
plays, as he wrote them, and not as they have 
come down to us, deformed by the careless 
hurry of the copiers out of parts, by the emend- 
ations of incompetent actors, and the mis- 
hearings of shorthand writers—l am convinced 
that we should not tind a demonstrably faulty 
verse from one end to the other. I know that, 
in saying this, [am laying myself open to the 
reproach of applying common sense to a sub- 
ject which of all others demands uncommon 
sense for its adequate treatment, demands 
perception as sensitive and divination as in- 
fallible as the operations of that creative force 
they attempt to measure are illusive and seem- 
ingly abnormal. But to smell the rose is, sure- 
ly, quite otherwise convincing than to number 
its petals. In estimating that sum of qualities 
which we call character, we trust far more to 
general than to particular impressions. I 
would not be understood to mean that com- 
mon sense is always or universally applicable 
in critici Dr. Jol ‘a treatment of 
Lycidas were a convincing instance to the con- 
trary ; but I confess I find often more satisfac- 
tory guidance in the illuminated and illumin- 
ating common sense of a critic like Lessing, 
making sure of ove landmark before he moved 
forward to the next, than inthe metaphysical 
dark lanterns which some of his successors are 
in the habit of letting down into their own 
consciousness, by way of enlightening ours. 
{Laughter.] Certainly, common sense will 
never suffice for the understanding or enjoy- 
ment of these ‘five translunaly things that 
our first poets had”; but it is, at least, a re- 
markably good prophylactic agaiust mistaking 
a hawk fora hand-saw. What, then, is the 
nature of the general consideration which I 
think we ought to bear in ind in debating a 
question like this—the authenticity of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays? First of all and last of 
all I should put style. Not style in its narrow 
sense of mere verbal expression, for that may 
change and does change with the growth and 
training of the man; but in the serse of that 
something, more or less clearly definable, which 
is always and everywhere peculiar to the man 
and either in kind or degree distinguishes him 
from all other men—the kind of evidence which, 
for example, makes us sure that Swift wrote the 
“Tale of a Tub’ and Scott the “Antiquary,’ 
because nobody else could have done it. IJn- 
ceasu patuit dea, and there is a kind of gait 
which marks the mind as well as the body. 
Greene, ina well-known passage, scems to have 
accused Shakespeare of plagiarism; and there 
are errors, sometimes even a succession of 
errors, of Greene himself, of Peele, and especial- 
ly of Marlowe, which are comparable, so far 
as externals go, with Shakespeare’s own. Nor 
is this at all to be wondered at in men so nearly 
contemporary. In fact, think it is evident 
that toa certain extent the two masters of 
versification, after Shakespeare, were Spenser 
and Marlowe. Somme of Marlowe’s verses have 
the same trick of clinging in the mind as Shakes- 
peare’s. There is, for instance, that famous 
description of Helen, or, rather, the exclama- 
tion of Faust when he first sees Helen : 
“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
Ané4 burned the topless towers of Ilium 7” 
A verse, if Iam not mistaken, which clung in 
Shakespeare’s ear, and in a passage in one of 
his plays be has to a certain extent reproduced 
an expression of it. But no whole scene of 
Shakespeare, even in his prentice days, could 
be mistaken for their work ; for, give him room 
enough, and heis sure to betray himself, by 
some quality which either is his alone or his 
in such measure as none shared but he. Here I 
am reminded of aremark of Professor Masson’s 
which struck me a good deal: that, one day, 
when tired with overwork, he took up “Dante,”’ 
and, after reading in it for half an hour 
orso, he shut the book, and found him- 
self saying to* himself: ‘‘ Well, this is lit- 
erature.” And I think that that may be 
applied eminently, certainly, to the mature 
Shakespeare, and, I think, in a great measure 
to the young Shakespeare. Take a whole 
ecene together, and there are passages in it of 
which we can say that they are really literature 
in that high sense of the word. It is usual to 
divide the works of Shakespeare by periods; 
bat it is not easy to do this, with even an ap- 
proach to precision, unless we take the higher 
qualities of structure as a guide. As he ma- 
tured, bis plays became more and more organ- 
isms and less and less mere successions of 
juxtaposed scenes, strung together on the 
thread of the plot. In assigning periods tee 
positively, I fancy we are apt to be misled « 
little by the imperfect analogy of the sister art 
Of painting and by the first and secbnd tian- 




















ners, as they are called, of its great masters; 
but manual dexterity is a thing of far slower 
acquisition than mastery of language or the 
knack of melodious versification. The fancy 
of young poets is apt to be often superabund- 
ant. It is the imagination that ripens with the 
judgment and asserts itself as the shaping 
power in a deeper sense than belongs to it as 
a mere maker of pictures when the eyes are 
shut. Young poets, especially if they are 
great poets, learn the art of verse early, and 
their poetical vocabulary sins rather by excess 
than defect. They can pick up and assimilate 
what fs to their purpose with astonishing rapid- 
ity. The “Canzoniere” of Dante was, at least, 
in part, written before he was twenty-five ; and 
Keats, dying younger than that, left behind 
him poems that astonish us as much by their 
maturity of style and their Attic grace of form 
as they take the ear captive by their musie and 
the fancy by their opaline beauty of phrase. 
Shakespeare, surely, was as apt a scholar as 
Keats. Already in the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” 
we find verses to the full as gracious in their 
interlacing movement and as full almost of 
picturesque suggestion as those of bis maturer 
hand. For example: 
* Bid me discourse, I will enchain thine ear,€ 

Or like a fairy trip upon the green, 

Or like a nymph, with long, disheveled hatr, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen.” 


Shakespeare himself was pleased with these 
verses, for, if you remember, a famous speech 
of Prospero, in ‘*TLe Tempest,” has these 
lines: 
“ And ye that on the sands with printless feet 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back.” 

I think there is something very interesting in 
finding Shakespeare improving on a phrase of 
his own. It fs something that nobody else 
could do. (Laughter.] The thing in which 
we should naturally expect Shakespeare to 
grow more perfect by practice and observation 
would be knowledge of stage effect and 
skillin presenting his subject in the most tell- 
ing way. It would be on the side of the dram- 
atist—or of the playwright, perhapsI had bet- 
ter say—rather than on the side of the poet, that 
we should look for development. To him, as 
to Moliére, his perfect knowledge of stage 
business gave an enormous advantage. If he 
took a play in hand to remodel it for bis com- 
pany, it would be the experience of the actor, 
mueh more than the genius of the poet, that 
would be called into play. His work would 
lie in the direction probably of curtailment 
oftener than of enlargement ; and, though it is 
probable that in the immaturer plays at- 
tributed to him by Heming and Condell, tn 
their edition of 1623, a portion, greater or less, 
may be his, yet it is hard to believe that he 
can be called their author in anything like the 
same sense as We are sure he isthe author of 
those works in which no other hand can be 
suspected, because no other hand bas ever been 
capable of such mastery. It must be remem- 
bered that we come tothe reading of all the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare with the pre- 
conception that they are his. The juggler, you 
know, if he wishes to give us the impression 
that a sound comes from acertain direction, 
long beforehand turns our attention that way, 
makes us expect it from there, and at last we 
hear ft. This shows the iminense power that 
a persuasion of that sort has over the imagina- 
tion, even in regardto a thing so physical as 
sound; and in things so metaphysical as the 
plays of Shakespeare it applies with even more 
force. If we come toa play thinking it is bis, it 
is astonishing how many things we excuse, 
and how many things we slur over, and so on, 
for various reasons, not very satisfactory, I 
phink, as general rule. How easily a precon- 
ceived idea that a play is Shakespeare's 
may mislead even clever and accomplished 
men into seeing whatthey expect to see is 
proved by the number of believers in Ireland’s 
clumsy forgery of Vortigern. It was precisely 
on the style, in its narrow sense of lan- 
guage and versification, that those too credu- 
lous persons based their judgment. The Ger- 
man poet and critic, Tieck, believed in the 
Shakespearean authorship of all the supposi- 
titious plays ; and in regard to one of them, at 
least, ‘‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,” drew his 
arguments from the diction. Now, so far as 
mere words go, the dramatists of Snakespeare’s 
time all drew from the same common fund of 
vocables. The movement of their verse 
would naturally have many points of resem- 
blance. Itis possible that the external man- 
ner of Shakespeare might have been caught 
and imitated, more or less unconsciously, by 
some of his contemporaries, as it most certain- 
ly was in the next generation, notably by 
Webster and Shi:ley. Fletcher was Shakes, 
peare’s equal in poetic sentiment; and Chap- 
man rises sometimes almost to his level in those 
exultations of passiamate self-consciousness to 
which the protagonists of his tragedies are 
lifted in the supreme crisis of their fate, But 
there is a ceriain passion in Shakespeare’s 
versification which I think we do not find in the 
othe: writers." Detached verses, I believe, 
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could be cited from far inferior men that might 
well pass as the handicraft of the great master; 
but none of his undoubted plays, taken as & 


. Whole, could ever by any possibility be sup- 


posed to be the creation of any other poet. It 
is something very difficult to define this impres- 
sion, which convinces us withéut argument 
and better than all argument; but it would 
win the verdict of whatever jury. If the play 
of “Cymbeline’’ had been lost, for example, and 
the manuscript were to be discovered to-mor- 
row, who would doubt its authorship? Nay, 
in this case there are detached passages, sin- 
gle verses, and phrases even that bear the un- 
mistakable mint-mark of him who alone could 
ascend the highest heaven of invention, of that 
magician of whom Dryden said, so truly: 
“Within that circle none dare tread but he.’’ 
Aud it is really curious, I may say, in passing 
(that verse of Dryden reminds me of it), that 
almost all the poets who have touched Shakes- 
peare seem to become inspired above them- 
selves, The verses that Ben Jonson wrote in 
his memory have a splendor of movement 
about them that is uncommon with him—a sort 
of rapture of expression ; and Dryden bardly 
wrote anything finer than the verses he wrote 
about Shakespeare. There are three special 
considerations, three eminent and singular 
qualities of Shakespeare which more than all, 
or anything else, I think, set him In a different 
category from his contemporaries; and it is 
these that I would apply as teste—not always, 
or commonly, indeed, to single verses, or 
scenes, but to the entire play. One of your 
own critics has said, with truth, of Byron, 
that there is no great poet who so often fale 
below himself. And this is no doubt true, with- 
in narrower limits, of Shakespeare; but I do 
not think is would be easy to finda whole 
scene in any of bis acknowledged plays where 
his mind seems at dead low tide throughout 
and lays bare its shallows and its ooze. 

The first of the three characteristics of which 
I have spoken is his incomparable force and 
delicacy of poetic expression, which can never 
keep themselves hidden for long, but flash out 
from time to time like those pulses of pale 
flame with which the sky throbs at upprophesi- 
able intervals, as if in involuntary betrayal of 
the coming Northern Lights. Such gleams 
occur in ‘“Love’s Labor Lost,” and still 
more frequently in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’for here I chose my examples designed- 
ly from plays which are known to be early, 
and provatly early, though it would be per- 
fectly fair, since it is with natural, and not 
acquired, qualities that we are concerned, to 
pick them from any of his plays. Especially 
noteworthy, I think, are those passages in 
which a picturesque phrase is made the vehicle, 
as it were by accident, of some pregnant reflec- 
tion or profound thought; as, for instance, in 
“ Mfdst’mmer Night’s Dream,’’ where Theseus 
says: 

“The minister, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all rt.” 

In all his plays we have evidence that he could 
not long keep his mind from that kind of thing. 
I think it is sometimes even a fault, some- 
times a defect, and sometimes he is turned 
out of his direct course bysome metaphysical 
quibble, if I may so call it; but these, of 
course, ere not the things by which we can 
judge Lim. 

The second characteristic, of which I should 
expect to see some adumbration, at least, 
would be humor, in which itself and inthe 
quality of it Shakespeare is perhaps more un- 
speakably superior to his contemporaries than 
in some other directions. I mean in the power 
of prevading s character with humor, creat- 
ing it out of humor, so to speak, and yet 
never overstepping the limits of Nature or 
coarsening into caricature. Jn this no man is 
or ever was comparable with him but Cer- 
vantes. Of this humor we have something 
more than premonition in some of his earliest 
plays. 

The third ®characteristic of Shakespeare 
is eloquence ; and this, of course, we expect 
to meet with and du meet with more abund- 
antly in the historical and semi-historica] 
plays than in those where the intrigue is more 
private and domestic. If{ were called upon 
to name any one mark more distinctive than 
another of Shakespeare’s work, it would be this. 
The speeches seem not to be composed; they 
grow—thought budding out of thougbt and 
image out of image—by what seems a natural 
law of development, but by what is, no doubt, 
some subtler process of association of the speak- 
er’s mind, always gathering force and impetuos- 
ity as it goes from its own very motion. I 
think these are the three qualities—subtlety of 
poetic expressjon, humor, and eloquence— 
that we would expect to find in a play of 
Shakespeare’s, and especially in a historical play. 
Of each and all of these we find less in “ Richard 
III,” as it appears to me, than in any other of 
his plays of equal pretensions ; for, although it is 
true that in ‘‘Ricbard 11” there is no humorous 
character, the humor of irony is many times 
present in the speeches of Richard after his 
dethronement. The first impression made upon 








usby this tragedy is that it is thoroughly 
melo-dramatic in conception and execution. 
Whoever has seen it upon the stage knows that 
the actor of Richard is sure to offend against 
every single canon of taste laid down by Ham- 
let in his advice to players. He issure to tear 
his passion to rags and tatters; he is sure to 
split the earsof the groundlings ; and he is 
sure to overstep the modesty of Nature with 
every one of his stage-strides. [Applause.] 
Now, it is not impossible that Shakespeare, as a 
caterer for the public taste, may have been 
willing that the groundlings should help te fill 
the coffers of the company, as well as the other 
people, and that the right kind of attraction 
stould accordingly be offered them. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that he may have re- 
touched or even added to a poor play, that had 
already proved popular; butit is not conceiv- 
able that he should have written an entire play 
in violation of those principles of taste which 
we may deduce more or less clearly from 
everything he wrote. Then, again, Shakes- 
peare’s patriotism is characteristic of his plays. 
It is quite as intense as that of Burns, and in 
a play dealing with a subject like Riehard III 
one would expect tosee this patriotism show 
itself in rather a more pronounced manner 
than usual, because the battle of Bosworth 
Field, with which the play ends, settled a long 
and tragic series of wars and established on 
the throne the grandfather of the sovereign 
who was reigning when the play was put upon 
the stage. Now there is one allusion, one 
sort of prophetic allusion, in this play to the 
succession of Henry Seventh’s descendants to 
the throne; but, if you compare it with the ad- 
mirable way in which Shakespeare (I grant he 
was then older and his faculties more mature) 
has done that in Macbeth, in the scene with the 
witches, which impresses our imagination 
almost as much as it does his; if we consider, 
moreover, that in the play of “ Richard III” 
there is an almost ludicrous procession of 
ghosts, for there are eleven of them who pass 
through, speaking to Richard on the right and 
to Richmond on the left; andif we compare 
that with Shakespeare’s treatment of the super- 
natural in any of his plays, I think we shall 
feel that the inferiority is not one of degree, 
but is one of kind. 1 cannot conceive how eny- 
body shoulfl believe that Shakespeare wrote the 
two speeches which are made to their armies 
by Richard and Richmond respectively. I can 
conceive almost anything of Shakespeare ex- 
cept that he should be dull through a speech 
of twenty lines. I do not think he is ever that. 
He may be hyperbolical ; he may be this, that, 
or the other; but, whatever it is, fault is 
not that of being dull. 1 shall «to you a 
passage from an earlier play. It is a speech of 
Gaunt in “‘ King Richard II,” and I am glad to 
take this one, because it is an early play, which 
shows in part that eloquence and that intensity 
of patriotism which displays itself whenever it 
has an opportunity. [The quotation made was 
from act li, scene 1, beginning with the line ‘‘ Me, 
thinks Iam a prophet new inspired” and end- 
ing with ‘‘ How happy then were my ensuing 
death.” Resuming, Mr. Lowell said:] I 
think, if Shakespeare undertook to remodel an 
already existing piece, I should expect to find 
his hand in the opening scene (particularly is 
this the case in “Richard III’’), for in these 
his skill is always noticeable in arresting atten- 
tion and exciting interest. Richard’s soliloquy 
at the beginning of the play may be his, wholly 
or in part, though there is a clumsiness in his 
way of declaring himself a scoundrel, and in 
the reasons he gives for being one, which I 
think positively ridiculous. He says: 
“ and, therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of those days.” 
And yet in the very next scene he woos and 
wins Anne, though both she and Elizabeth had 
told him very frankly that they knew he was a 
devil, and a few things else of the same kind. 
And yet “Richard II1”’ is a most effective acting 
play. There are, however, what seems to be 
unmistakable traces of Shakespeare in some of 
the worst scenes; though I am not sure, if the 
play had been lost, and should be discovered 
in our day, that would pass without question. 
The soliloquy of Clarence can hardly be attrib- 
uted to any other hand, and there are gleams 
from time to time that seem manifest records 
of his touch; but the scolding mob of widow 
queens, who make their Billingsgate more in- 
tolerable by putting it into bad blank verse, 
and the childish procession of eleven ghosts, 
seem to me very little in Shakespeare’s style. 
For in nothing is hamore singular and pre- 
eminent than in his management of the super- 
natural. Even more than any of these con- 
siderations Ishould put the utter tameness of 
his conclusion and the wretched imadequacy 
of the speeches of Richard and Richmond on 
the oecasion. I find that my time has got the 
better of me. I shall merely ask you to read 
Richard with attention yourselves, and with a 
comparison such asI have hinted at between 
this and other plays which are more nearly 
contemporary withit; and I, therefore,shall not 








trouble you with further 


It seems 
tome that an examination of “ Richard III” 
plainly indicates that it is a play which Shakes- 
peare adapted to the stage, making additions, 
sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, and 


toward the end, I believe, either growing 
weary of his work or pressed for time, he left 
the older autbor, whoever he was, pretty much 
to himself. It would be interesting to follow 
gout minutely a question of this kind; but that 
would not be possible within ghe limits of an 
occasion like this. It will be enough if I have 
succeeded in interesting you to a certain ex- 
tent in a kind of discussion which, at least, has 
the merit of withdrawing us for a brief hour 
from the more clamorous interests and questions 
of the day, to topics which, if not so impor 
tant, have also a perennial value of their own. 
Mr. Lowell proceeded to read, as one of the 
finest specimens of Shakespeare’s eloquence, 
the speech of Achilles in ‘‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” act iii, scene 34, beginning ‘‘ What, am 
I poor of late?” Of course, he added, I mean 
that as an instance of Shakespeare’s eloquence 
not in the sense of his oratory—as, for instance, 
in Mark Antony’s case and some others—but as 
poetical eloquence, where his own mind be- 
comes, as it were, rapt with the subject. [Ap- 
plause.} 

Dr. Donaldson, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that, if the address had been an entire 
failure, they should have been under a deep 
debt. of gratitude to Mr. Lowell, for he had 
come there under circumstances which implied 
the greatest kindness toward the Institution. 
[Applause.}] But his lecture, they all felt, had 
been agreattreat. [Applause.}] K had been 
graceful ta style, exquisite in the delicate fla- 
vor of ite humor, wise and far-reaching in ite 
thoughts, and informed with a love which 
embraced man in all forms and under all as- 
pects. There was something to him partic- 
ularly interesting in the address from another 
point of view. It brought them into contact— 
personal, spiritual contact—with a man who 
had done something that was absolutely unique 
in literature. His gait was his own. The 
“ Biglow Papers” stood out as a work which 
only one man in all creation had ever done 
And one man in all creation would ever do [ap- 
plause] ; and, while & amused by its grotesque 
humor and its curious language, it at the same 
time asserted the dearest rights of humanity and 
awakened sympathies with toiling and suffer- 
ing men. [Applause.] They were thus brought 
personally into contact with a man of rare 
individuality. But there was also another con- 
sideration: they were brought intocontact with 
a great nation. [Applause.] The United States, 
it seemed to him, acted very wisely in sending 
as their representatives, as they had often done, 
real excellencies [Applause], God-stamped ex- 
cellencies [Applause]; and, if they thought 
of it, what could bind nation te nation more 
than the influence of aman who was a man of 
genius, a man who was upright in character, 
who had insight into human nature, who had 
a wise head anda loving heart? [Applause.] 
The influence of such a man in uniting nation 
to nation was incalculable ; and so they had 
had a very happy and fortunate evening in 
having among them His Excellency, Mr. 
Lowell. [Applause.] 

Mr. Russell Lowell, in acknowledging the 
compliment, said he had thought a great deal 
in the course of the afternoon of a story he 
heard a little while ago, and which amused 
him very much. A very eminent English 
statesman was going to make aspeechin a 
great hall, where the windows opened with very 
great difficulty. The air inside became intoler- 
able, and, as it was feared that if some paves 
were broken it would create ala:m, the mayor 
rose to explain matters. The crowd would 
not hear him, and kept crying they wanted 
the other man; but at last the mayor, in an 
interval, by holding up his Lands and looking 
beseechingly, got the chance of a hearing, and 
his introduction was: ‘“‘ Iam not going to make 
a speech.. I have got something to say.” 
[Laughter.) He [Mr. Lowell] was sure they 
would not expect him tomakea speech. He 
had something to say, and that was, to thank 
them for their very kind attention and for 
the very undeserved words which had been 
so gracefully uttered. They would allow him 
to make one little explanation, which he owed 
to his own conscience. He had expected, 
when he accepted the invitation of the 
directors, to receive something from America 
which he had prepared with real care and fore- 
thought. He telegraphed for it ; but it did not 
come, and that morning he received a letter 
frem the other side of the water, saying: ‘‘If 
you want that lecture on Gray, we will send 
it.” [Laughter.] The consequence was that 
he was obliged to make a lecture as fast as he 
could ; and, therefore, they would excuse it for 
not having been what he should have been very 
glad to have made it, if he had had more 

| time. [Applause.] 


Never sddress your conversation to a per 





son engaged in footing up a column of figures. 
There’s nothing so deaf as an adder. 
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Fine Arts. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Trz alphabet has more than once settled the 
matter of precedence ; but it does not always 
lend itself to the fitness of things, happily, as 
in indicating Agnes D. Abbott’s name as 
the first to be written in this series of articles. 
Had this artist still to gain a reputation in Art, 
she would be quite sure of a very good start on 
the strength of her picture, “‘ The Last of the 
Flowers,”” which has been among the attrac- 
tions of the North Room of the Academy 
during the just closed Water-Color Exhibition. 
Miss Abbott’s success has been largely due to 
her flower pictures ; but nothing could be fur- 
ther than they are from average flower pictures, 
that crowd works of Art from the walls of our 
exhibitions. Out upon the cat-tails, and sun- 
flowers, and green corn of the decorative pan- 
els; down with the mullein-stalks and back- 
garden burdocks of our fantastic fire-screens ; 
and let us sit down and sigh for summer be- 
fore Miss Abbott’s ‘‘ Last of the Flowers.” 
Sigh for summer! No, will not sigh for Sum- 
mer while Miss Abbott can paint flowers like 
that. One who is fortunate enough to possess 
one of Miss Abbott’s flower pictures can have 
a valentine from the heart of Mid-summer even 
at this dismal season. They are good, strong, 
broadly-treated pictures, rich in color, uncon- 
ventional in treatment, and as far removed as 
possible from the tortured sprays with which 
young women of decorative turn of mind spoil 
useful saucers and necessary cups, in these 
days of the ‘‘ art revival.’? Miss Abbott was a 
pupil of James D. Smillie and of R. Swain Gif- 
ford. One sees the influence of both these 
earne t artists in her work. Of course, Miss 
Abocit did not begin with the painting of 
flowers. People who begin there generally end 
there. She did not paint flowers till she had 
learned to paint other things well. She does 
not paint flowers because they are “easy’’ or 
because she can paint nothing else ; but be- 
cause she loves them and understands them. 
Knocking at the door of Miss Abbott’s studio 
and welcomed cordially (for this earnest 
woman does nothing half-heartedly), oue finds 
a pretty room, with pretty pictures all about, 
and on the easel the largest of them all—a 
regal bunch of fleur de lys and snow-ball, which 
is destined for the Academy Exhibition. The 
picture is suffused with the warm, new life 
and tender light of Spring. There is ¢xéellent 
arrangement in the apparent no-arrangement of 
the picture, and it is altogether such a 
group as bees and butterflies would be happy 
in. Miss Abbott has a second picture for the 





’ Academy, which she poetically calls ‘“‘ New 


Wine in Old Bottles.” It represents a hand- 
ful of nodding, goldeu-crowned jonquils, that 
find refreshment by keeping their delicate 
green stems in a brown Curagoa jug. To leave 
an impression in this brief notice that Miss 
Abbott paints only flowers would certainly be 
doing her an injustice. Her landscapes would 
win her reputation anywhere, and the little 
bits ef New England hillside that she has 
chosen for study are good to look at, for their 
fidelity and the strength with which they are 
represented. 

A. F. Bellows is a name perhaps more close- 
ly associated than any other with the late de- 
velopment of water-color painting in this 
country. He certainly has an artistic, as well 
asan alphabetical right to figure among the 
first of New York artists. Coming home from 
England, a few years ago, he brought @ great 
number of water-color studies and pictures of 
English scenery,and created by their exbibi- 
tion a genuine sensation. His recognition as 
a water-color painter was the more readi- 
ly granted here in that he had full rec- 
ognition abroad, and brought home with 
him medals and other honors from several 
foreign art societies. Better than these empty 
honors, he brought with him an inborn capaci- 
ty for study and a determination to do nothing 
but conscientious work. Mr. Bellows’s popu- 
larity among picture-buyers has never tempted 
him to send anything from his studio until it 
Was as good as he could make it. With clear 
ideas as to art and @ technique resulting fiom 
long practice, there is, probably, no artist in 
the country who starts upon the work of a 
picture with a sure? feeling of what he means 
to do or with a more just view of his own lim- 
itations. Of late years, Mr. Bellows has painted 
figures almost exclusively ; a fact that many of 
his friends regret, as they remember his En- 
glish lanes, bis ‘‘ Four Seasons,” and his fine 
treatment of New Engiand village scenes. Mr. 
Bellows’s pictures are invariably characterized 
by the greatest refinement of feeling. He is 
exceedingly bappy in the choice of subjects. 
Each of his pictures is a poem, telling its own 
story and needing no interpreter. Clinging 
to old methods or, rather, to old truths, 
ignoring the one-sided theories, or no-the- 
ories, of the ““new school” or “ impression- 
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with the eyes God gave him, loving her with 
inborn love and setting down her truths on 
his canvas with all the skill that comes of years 
of patient labor. He has, as far as possible, 
freed himself from the cantof Art. He does 
not admit the traditional Bohemianism of Art 
into his studio or into his pictures. The re- 
finement of the man’s nature prevades every- 
thing. His pictures are evolved from the 
cleanest possible spiritual atmosphere. Child- 
hood, country life, lessons of the flowers and 
leaves, of the deep sky and the sunshine—these 
pure and holy things furnish him with sub- 
jects. Like nearly all the artists of note, Mr. 
Bellows has in his studio (No. 337 Fourth 
Avenue) his nearly finished Academy pic- 
tures. The larger: of them, ‘“ Flowers 
for the Hospital,” shows a sweet-faced 
young girl, who presses her dainty foot into 
the soft snow of an early spring day, as she 
goes out on an errand of mercy. Her hands are 
full of flowers, and her face is full of young life 
and of beauty. A second picture, ‘‘ Reading 
*Pauland Virginia,’’’ represents two little folks, 
a boy anda girl, who have stolen away toa 
quiet spot under the trees, and who are ab- 
sorbed in Bernardin St. Pierre’s sweet dream 
of young love. 

A. H. Baldwin has a studio in the same 
building with Mr. Bellows. An old pupil of 
Couture’s—an inmate of Couture’s studio 
when that studio was the most famous place 
of art study in’ France—Mr. Baldwin has 
nothing prepared for the Academy, but is 
working on a picture, which his friends can but 
regret could not be finished in time for the ex- 
hibition. A carefully composed group of pic- 
turesque toilers are working on one of the 
great tapestry hangings under the frescoed 
arches of an old manufactory. The light, 
strained through the web of their work, falls 
softly, like a twilight, on their faces, and pre- 
sents many difficulties of management, which 
Mr. Baldwin is confident he can overcome. A 
sketch in a very low key—an Egyptian potter at 
work—is almost sure to catch the eye of any 
visitor to Mr. Baldwin’s studio. Its simplic- 
ity and breadth of treatment are too conspicu- 
ous to be passed by. 








Sanitary. 
“THE TALE OF A TUB.” 
Since the days of Dean Swift there have 


vacity of his genius, but which have had very 
much to do with the commonplace affairs 
and practical welfare of humanity. Tubs are 
an institution. The Monday wash-day almost 
deserves enumeration in -the calendars of the 
saints. Perhaps it is next to Sunday, because 
cleanliness is next to godliness. It is a vessel 
of honor or dishonor in every household. This 
entire laundry business has very much to do 
with the condition of families and with the 
public health. It is a very important question 
how far a system of public laundry can be 
made to supersede the house system of wash- 
ing. Of course, it cannot be practicable in 
very scattered communities. Then the-risk of 
disseminating contagions by reason of foul, 
unwashed garments is worthy of thought in 
@ sanitdry aspect. The Monday kitchen or 
washroom is a source of peril to many fami- 
lies. The hot water and the steam from cloth- 
ing saturates the room, and heat and moisture 
are plentifully supplied to all organic particles, 
Not infrequently both the moisture and the 
odor are disseminated through the house. 
Washerwomen, as s class, are especially ex- 
posed, and al] the more if the clothes must 
be carried out of doors or toa cold reom for 
drying. Home washing, unless rightly con- 
ducted, becomes thus a great peril to women- 
kind. The tubs themselves, as in common use, 
unless very carefully cared far, are infiltrated 
with the odor of the suds, and, if set away be- 
fore drying or in damp places, are poor mate- 
rials to have on hand. The disposal of the 
wash-water is of much more importance than 
some imagine. It is not only fouled by the 
organic material, the shreds of fiber, etc., that 
it derives from clothing. Our soaps are made 
of fou] and decomposing greases. When used 
as they are in washing and allowed to stand, a 
re-separation often takes place. If a tub of 
wash-water is allowed to stand in the suna 
day or two, we sqon have convincing evidence 
of its foulness. This is the material which 
forms a large bulk in our cesspools. Even in 
sewers the flow of the Monday wash gives 
quite a perceptible increase to the volume of 
the current. In every private family cleanli- 
ness and the right disposal] of suds in connec- 
tion with the washing. must be fully arranged 
for. Where there are sewers, and especially 
in public institutions, we have more frequently 
found the outlet for sud-water out of order 
than any other part of the house-sewer system. 
In two institutions, recently examined, the 
drain was in the floor of the wash-house, and 
so imperfectly trapped as to serve as a vent to 





iste,” Mr. Bellows goes on studying Nature 


the sewer and the soil-pipe. It has now be- 


been many tales of a tub which lack the vi- 








come quite common to fit up the washing- 
room with a floor of slight incline toward a 
central pipe, whieh may thus diffuse odors or 
odorless particles through the basement. 

The use of stationary wash-tubs is now so 
common that much diligence needs to be ex- 
ercised in having them dry when not used, and 
in preventing any accumulation at the base. 
Grease is prone to change, and the absorbent 
character of wood is favorable to the retention 
of foulness. It would be better if all these 
stationary tubs were made of some form of 
galvanized metal. 

In addition to fresh air and good ventilation, 
the free use of disinfectants is desirable in any 
laundry. The scrubbing up of the floor with 
some zinc or iron solution thus helps to rid it of 
the possibilities of evil from decomposing 
filth. Where the ironing is done in the same 
room, as is often the case, the temperature has 
to be such as is very apt to hasten decompo- 
sition. Where clothing has been especially 
soiled, or is to be carried from a bed which has 
been occupied with contagious disease, the 
garment should be put in a gallon of hot water 
containing a half ounce of chloride of lead and a 
handful of salt chloride of zinc. One-quarter of 
a pound to two gallons of water does not stain 
colored fabrics. If wet in it and dried after- 
ward, they are ready for the general wash. 

Weare always glad to see effort made to 
utilize the soiled water of the laundry. The 
country plan of pouring it about the grape- 
vines, and thus enriching them for a luscious 
vintage, is a good one. By the system of 
superficial distributing pipes and the Roger 
Field Intermittent Tank, the material can easi- 
ly be washed into the soil for the nourishment 
of a vegetable garden or to increase the verdure 
of the lawn. 

In these days of patent washing-fluids and 
powders there is need of some caution as to 
their use. Some of these—such as those con- 
taining borax—are sanitary as well as cleans- 
ing in their properties. Others need to be 
examined, not only with reference to their 
effect on clothing, but as irritant to the hands 
of workers or, as dried in the garments, to the 
more delicate skin of other parts of the body. 
It is well known that certain dyes, as found in 
flannels, cause troublesome irritations of the 
skin. Even materials used for facilitating 
emoothing—like most glues—consist of animal 
matter and must not be too freely employed. 
It is thus easy to see that the laundry depart- 
ment has much to do with the sanitary care of 
households. If every tub could tell its tale, 
we would have some naughty stories of un- 
cleanly washings, which would shock us more 
than the ready spittle of the Chinese, which 
we confess is our chief prejudice against their 
art. 





Biblical Research, 


To THe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Reapine in this week’s INDEPENDENT of Dr. 
Louis Lartet’s discovery of a breccia of bones 
and flint near Kureibeh, in Palestine, reminds 
me of the following, which I wrote in a letter to 
Tu® INDEPENDENT, dated Beirut, Dec. 5th, 
1866. Referring to the events of my journey, 
two days previous, from Tyre to Sidon, I 
said : 

“ On the main road we came, about 2 o’clock 
P. M.,to the locality called Adian, where are 
numerous caves, once inbabited, and also many 
tombs, on the side of the hills. We dis- 
mounted, to examine them; and, while so 
doing, I made a deeply interesting geological 
discovery of a deposit of bone-breccia, which 
no previous traveler would seem to have ob- 





served here. It is similar to the deposit near | 


Dog River, a few miles from Beirut, of which 
1 wrote some time since, and it may be found 
a few yards south of the largest and most 
northerly cave, at a spot where an arch has 
been cut through a rock, fronting the west. 
Directly in the solid limestofie of which the 
mountain is composed occurs this stratum of 
splintered bones and fragments of flint, of all 
sizes and forms, cemented into rock. Having 
no hammer, I could not break’ out good speci- 
mens ; but in the rock the bones are very clear- 
ly defined. I mentioned the discovery to our 
missionaries at Sidon and Beirut, that they 
might visit the locality and examine it more 
minutely.” a 
Reference to the map will show that this local- 
ity was but a few miles from that discovered 
by Dr. Lartet, as 1 had also visited the so-called 
“ Hiram’s Tomb” on the same day that I met 
with the breccia. I have neyer beard the Ad- 
lan locality mentioned since, though it would 
repay careful examination. The breccia is not 
now any part of a cave; but may once have 
been, possibly. The rock jute out from the 
mountain-side, and a doorway has been made 
clear through its few feet of thickness. If 
you should once more draw attention to the 
deposit, a good result might follow. 

Yours, truly, Wm. W. Pattox. 
Howsxzp Univensirr, Wasninetox, Feb. 10th, 1881. 






Music, 


Tue Fourth Philharmonic Society Concert of 
this season occurred on Feb. 12th, The pro- 
gram (significant in its brevity) announced : 
Cantata, “A Stronghold Sure”...... sees + Bach. 
Symphony, No. 9, D minor............ Beethoven. 

No concert of the Society has been more 
eagerly expected than this, and that an im- 
mense audience stormed the Aeademy on each 
repetition of the program argues eloquently 
for the general musical culture of New York. 
This concert may be set down as unsurpassed 
in the recent musical annals of our city, and 
remarkable also that, in its overpowering effect 
as a whole, certain positive blomishes were in- 
voluntarily forgotten and are not to be raised 
upin judgment against it. The noble Bach 
Cantata (written for the second centenary of 
the Reformation), now given for the first time - 
in New York, will be remembered as attract- 
ing much attention at the last Cincinnati Fes- 
tival, and the masterly additional accompani- 
ments and necessary adaptations of the score 
by Mr. Thomas, in rendering it available for 
modern presentation, have already been suffi- 
ciently noticed. The new cboruses from New 
York and Brooklyn in the Cantata, and the 
Symphony succeeding it, proved their 
marked intelligence and ability, For a~ 
comparatively inexperienced body of singers, 
their attack and precision was something re- 
markable. In the well-known and dangerous 
passaye in concluding the “Ein Feste Burg’’ 
(where, the preceding duet ending in D, the 
chorus must, without preparation, begin at 
once with G the chorale “The World shall 
Still in Strength’’) there was not the slightest 
noticeable trace of uncertainty or hesitation 
amongst the singers—a little incident not to 
be passed by unobserved. It is somewhat 
singular that the only evident weakness of 
this concert was in the solo parts. Miss Hub- 
bell was evidently taxed beyond her powers 
several times; Mr. Fritch showed himself in 
the Symphony heavily overweighted (nothing 
could, in fact, be less suited to his voice than 
the trying music allotted here so arbitrarily by 
Beethoven to the tenor); Mr. Remmertz was 
manifestly ill at ease ; and Miss Winant was the 
only one of the quartet who appeared to do 
what was to be done not asatask. But there 
was, at least, no break in the quartettes or 
solo parts, and the voices were well-balanced 
throughout. Of the orchestra, at both rehearsal 
and concen, we have only one word to say— 
perfection. The performance of the first move- 
ment of the Symphony and of the immortally 
beautiful adagio might serve as a standard of 
excellence for all succeeding work and was one 
that few discriminating musicians will soon 
forget. The Society’s fifth rehearsal and fifth 
concert will occur March 11th and 12th. Ite 
fourth ones have been most memorable, * 





.--.Our next musical number will contain 
full notice of the Oratorio Society’s late per- 
formances. Anton Rubinstein will make 
an important concert tour in Europe this 
spring. He has regained his health. Mr. 
Carl Feininger’s last concert was particularly 
good. Symphony Society rehearsal and 
concert this week. The oldest musical 
society extant is said to bethe Utrecht Musical 
College, founded in 1681. Miss Henrietta 
Beebe sails for London this month. We 
will give a fuller mention of an interesting and 
successful concert under Mr. John Lavine’s 
management in our next. A vague rumor 
has reached us that Miss Annie Louise Cary 
contemplates retiring from the stage at the 
end of the present season. We sincerely hope 
that this report is unfounded. The musical 
public can ill afford to lose this admirable art- 
ist, now at the zenith of her reputation, for a 
long time to come, and willingly will not. 























...-Mr. Saalfield’s concert of Feb. 19th 
was largely attended. Miss Marie Litta was 
the principal attraction, and displayed her 
usual vocal virtues and vices, amidst much 
applause. The next°concert in Mr. Saalfield’s 
series will, however, it is expeeted, atone for 
all the deficiencies of these recent ones. With 
the return of Mr. Mapleson and his artists, many 
of whom are under special engagement to 
assist in this popular series of co , the 


ublic may anticipate the appeafiiice of many 

avorite artists of the first rank. The next 

concert-is set down for the evening of the 12th 
t.: 


...-Mr. Franz Rummel’s piano concerts 
are, as might be expected, a brilliant success. 
We have had no more noble, sympathetic, and 
manly playing than his in many a day, as he 
constantly convinces us. It is hard to tell 
whether in the ever-enchanting tenderness and 
grace of a Mozart sonata or in interpreting 
one of Beethoven’s tremendous variations and 
fugues he does himself greater honor. He is, 
in fact, one of those rare pianists who feels 
what he plays and conveys what he feels. Hig 


next peogrem, fas the afternoon of the 10th, is 
especially attractive, and includea Beethoven’ 
” 





incorrectly but popularly termed “ Moonlight 
sonata. 














es eee 








Unpenr the title “ The Necropolis of Ancon 
im Peru ”’ W. Reiss and A. Stiibel, with the aid 
of the General Administration of the Royal 
Museums of Berlin, give the results of their 
excavations in the ancient burial-ground of 
Ancon, a fishing village north of Lima. Much 
importance is attached to these researches, 
from the fact that they throw light on a semi- 
civilized race, which had been conquered and 
lost it# independence by the Incas, at least a 
century before the discovery of America. These 
coast people, says a reviewer in The Academy, 
called Yuncas by their Ynca conqueror, formed 
distinct communities in the different valleys, 
which are separated from each other by sandy 
deserts, each under a ehief more or Jess inde- 
pendent. The most civilized and pcewerful of 
these chiefs was the Chima, whose vast palaces 
nw form extensive ruins, and justify the con- 
clusion that his people bad reached a high 
state of civilization. From a study of these 
ruins, it is fofcrred that many things were buried 
with the dead. The bodies were wrapped in 
cloths, woven in ornamental figures and patterns 
of different colors, The cloths were frequently 
Ornamented with plates of silver, cut into shapes 
of fishes and birds and edged with fringes of 
feathers. With the mummies were deposited 
gold and silver vases, with ornaments struck up 
from the inside, plaques representing groups of 
figures with trees in silver, pottery, knives, 
and agricultural and warlike implements in 
bronze, and various household articles. In 
the Ancon burial-ground it would not appear 
that chiefs or persons of importance were in- 
terred. Still, even in the humbler graves of 
Ancon there are many indications of a people 
who had made advances toward high civiliza- 
tion. There is a richly ornamented woolen 
dress, with elaborate feathers, in artistically 
blended colors, besides simpler woolen gar- 
mente; but the most intcresting relics are the 
spinning implements, and the work-baskets of 
plaited grass used as receptacles for them. The 
spindles are often beautifully painted. The 
ruins of the fortresses and palaces show that 
their internal arrangements met the needs of a 
people having many wants, whilethe tasteful 
designs onthe arabesque walls ministered to 
the requirements of a cultured and artistic 
race. ‘The Yuncas set apart every square foot 
of groun:!) that could be reached by water for 
eultivatiou. Their system of irrigation was as 
perfect as avy of later date. A Spanish pricat 
has preserved a gramwar of the Yunca language, 
which was printed at Lima, in 1644; but when 
the Mercurio Pruans’’ was published, tn 1793, 
we are told that this language bad entirely disap- 
peared. ‘lt is curious,’’ says the reviewer, 
“that our slight knowledge of the religious 
ideas and superstitions of the Yuncas fs due to 
the elaborate and systematic attempts of the 
Spanish priesthood to root them out and de- 
stroy all memory of them. We learn the details 
of Yunca beliefs from proceedings of councils 
of bishops, from the long strings of inquisi- 
torial questions drawn up for use in the con- 
fessionals, and from reports of zealous mis- 
sionaries, like Avila and Areche.”’ 


.. The Floreuce Zoédlogical Museum has re- 
cently received from Count Lodovico Marazzani 
a splendid specimen of a rare and singular 
rodent (Lophiomys imhausi), and it is claimed 
one of the very best examples of “defensive 
mimicry ’’ known in the animal kingdom. The 
specimen came from anew locality, Erkanid, on 
the mountains between Suakin and Tingat. 
The habitat of this animal is now pretty well 
defined by lines drawn from Ferakin to Maman 
and Kassala, and thence southward toward the 
Somali coast, a region extending along the 
Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean from Zeilu, 
and inhabited by Arabs. The luxuriant dorsal 
mane, to which this creature owes its name, 
is separated from the long hairs of the body by 
avarrow stripe of short, stiff, greenish bristles. 
The natives told Count Marazzani that the 
Lopbiomys is rare, that it lives in deep holes 
in the strangely fissured rocks of that country, 
and that it is a vegetable feeder. Another 
singular rodent has been discovered by M. 
Latash inthe Algerian Sahara. It is a sort of 
field-mouse, its most striking character being 
the tail, which is short, club-shaped, greatly 
swollen, an@apprently naked, its minute rings 
and fine white hairs not concealing the rosy 
tint of the skin inthe living animal. Still more 
remarkable is the structure of the skull, with 
auditory bony cavities greatly developed, and 
which is only paralleled by the pouched rat of 
our Western plains. It is rather a small mouse, 
the upper parts fawn color the lower pure 
white. It will be observed that, like its Western 
American representative, it is an inhabitant of 
dry, desert regions. 

++.»The new twenty-three inch object-glass 
for the Princeton Observatory was completed 
by the Clarks about the middle of January. It 
proves to be of the highest excellence. The 
mounting is well advanced, and the instrument 
will probably be set up next Autdmn, some 
months in advance of the contract. 
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ADMIRAL BrTHEsEA, a very distinguished 
officer, who has just retired from the service, 
after having for many years filled the post of 
consulting naval officer to the Government of 
India, got his name by being, when an infant, 
picked up at sea by a ship-of-war, lashed to a 
bale of goods. Inquiry failed to elicit any sort 
of information about this human flotsam ; 6o 
the ship’s officers adopted him, called bim 
** By-the-Sea,’’ and sent. him to a naval school. 
The first ship in which he served was that 
which had saved his life. He has the Victoria 
Cross and the Order of the Bath. 


.-George Eliot, it is said, was the most 
esrefal and accurate of authors. Her beau- 
tifully written manuscript, says one who knew 
her well, was free from blur or erasure, and, 
with every letter delicately and distinctly fin- 
ished, was only the outward and visible sign of 
the inward labor which she had taken to work 
out her ideas. She had rarely ninch to correct 
in her proof-sheets. Her grasp of business was 
not less striking than her Jiterary power, and 
her shrewdness and foresight were such as are 
seldom to be met witb. 


.-The late Vice-President Wilson was 
always quite frank when speaking of the de- 
pressing influences that surrounded his early 
years. He used to say that until he was twenty- 
one years old he never had a dollar in money 
to spend for anything. During his whole ap- 
prenticeship his master never gave him a 
penny but once. Then he gave him three cents, 
and allowed him to spend it at a muster. Mr 
Wilson never had but twelve months’ school- 
ing ; but even in his youthful years he was an 
insatiable reader. 


. Sir Anthony Panizzi, who was knighted 
by Queen Victoria and received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor from the President of the 
French Republic, and whose monument is said 
to be the library of the British Museum, was 
once so discourteous, through the fear that he 
himself might be accused of favoritism, as to 
refuse the use of a private room to Mr. Car- 
lyle, whose nervous organization made it diffi- 
cult for him to pursue his studies in the gen- 
eral reading-room. 


..--Carlyle’s laugh was described as ‘ por- 
tentous, open-mouthed, deep-lunged, and pro- 
longed, ending mostly in a shout of triumph, 
aud seldom quite glad or kindly. The bony 
hands clutched the table, meanwhile, with a 
muscular grip, and the laugh was likely to be 
followed by a torrent of speech, that bore 
down everything before it. Woe to the man 
who ventured to gainsay him when in that 
bumor.’’ 


...-The Khedive of Egypt has giver orders 
to the Grand Chief of the Religious Corpor- 
ations that the ceremony known as the “‘ Dossa’’ 
must henceforth cease. The ‘‘ Dossa”’ wasa 
procession which took place annually in Cairo, 
in the national ceremony known as “‘ Mewled 
el-Nabi,’> and consisted of the passage of a 
sheik on borseback over his prostrate co- 
religionists. 


..Miss Mildred Lee, daughter of the late 
General Robert E. Lee, is said to be a beauti- 
ful and queenly woman. She has been in 
Washington this winter and has received many 
attentions. No daughter of General Lee has 
married, and Custis Lee, president of the 
Washington and Lee University, is a bachelor, 
long past the meridian of life. - 


..Mr. JohnI, Mitchell, the new United 
States senator from Pennsylvania, is about five 
feet ten inches high and rather stout. His face is 
rotnd and full and always wears an expression 
of good nature. He is a fair speaker, although 
he cannot be called an orator. 


. Signor Michela, an Italian, bas invented 
a machine by which the debates in the Italian 
Parliament and French Legislature are taken 
down stenographically. It is so simple that 
in two weeks’ time a girl can learn to operate 
it. 


..-The late Senator Carpenter was consid- 
ered one of the ablest lawyers at the Amer- 
fean Bar. His practice consistef largely of 
cases on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


..Lieutenant-General Skobeleff has been 
appointed general of infantry, and the Czar 
has conferred upon him the decoration of the 
Order of St. George. 


--Mjss Lizzie Sargent, daughter of ex- 
Senator Sargent, of California, is a regularly 
admitted member of the medical profession in 
San Francisco. 


....The Princes George and Albert Victor 
of Wales have been received with all sorts of 
social honors in South America. 


.-Lieutenant Schwatka has placed bp 


Franklin relics at the disposal of Queen 
Victoria. 





“No dlinkee, no dlunkee!’’ is Hop Sing’s 
motto. 


.-Butter is now adulterated with soap- 
stone; or, at least, that is the talc. 


---.When s poet tells you that the ocean 
kisses the shore, he does not refer to fishing 
smacks. 


.-An Irish gentleman writes us this morn- 
ing to say that “not half the lies told about 
the Irish are true.”’ . 


.- An Indian chief, after the romantic man- 
ner of his nation, calls his musket ‘‘ Book- 
agent,’’ because it is an old smooth-bore. 


...-A young lady desired her lover to prom- 
ise her that he would never smoke another 
cigar. ‘I'll doit,” he said. “Sustained by 
your love, a meerschaum will do for me.” 


.... Teacher: ‘* Did I not tell you to be pre- 
pared with your history lesson? And here you 
are unable to repeat a word of it.” Scholar: 
**I didn’t think it was necessary, sir. I’ve 
always beard that bistory repeats itself.’’ 


.-Mercenary marriages which result, as 
they should, in divorce, may be compared, like 
adjectives, as follows: Positive, money ; com - 
parative, matrimony ; superlative, alimony. 


----A reporter who attended # banquet con- 
cluded his description with the candid state- 
ment that “it is not distinctly remembered 
by anybody present who made the last speech.”’ 


..Mrs. Jenkins fs a clever old lady and 
means well, but sometimes gets the wrong 
word. She hit it pretty closely, though, yes- 
terday, when she said the storm looked omni- 
bus for the horse-railroad. 


..A person leaving a crowded stage on 
Madison Avenue, the other day, steadied him- 
self by resting his hands on the knees of the 
passengers. ‘‘ What a savage!’ exclaimed 
one lady. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied her companion. 
‘*He’s a pawnee.” 


..+-“*My love for you is like that glowing 
fire,” said Adolphus, as be blinked at the 
burning anthracite and then at the object of his 
affections. “What a grate full,”’ she mur- 
mured. And the spark got quite warm trying 
to think how she spelled the sentence. 


....Rufus Choate believed in bard work and 
struggle. When some one sald to him that a 
certain fine achievement was the result of 
accident, he exclaimed: “Nonsense! You 
might as well drop the Greek elphabet on the 
ground and expect to pick up the Died.” 


....“(And what have you to be thankful 
for?’ said Mrs. X. to Mrs. Y., as they came 
out of church together, at the close of a long 
and prosy sermon upon thankfulness by “ one 
of our exchanges.”” ‘‘J’m thankful that he 
isn’t our minister,’’ said Mrs. Y.; and she 
hastened home to cold viands which the length 
of sermon had served up. 


...-“* You look so happy that I suppose you 
have been to the dentist and had that aching 


*% tooth pulled,” said a Galveston man to a 


friend with a swollen jaw. “It ain’t that that 
makes me look happy. The tooth aches worse 
than ever; but I don’t feel it.” ‘‘ How is 
that?’ ‘“ Well, I feel so jolly because I have 
just been to the dentist and he was out.” And 
the happy man cut a pigeon-wing on the side- 
walk. 


...-A foot traveler on the road calls to a 
laborer, who is gathering potatoes : ‘‘ How long 
will it take me to the next town?” The laborer 
says nothing, but keeps at bis work. The 
traveler repeats his question, but without suc- 
cess. Finally, he continues his journey; but, 
after a short time, the laborer calls to him: 
“Tt’s a half-hour’s distance.” ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell me this before?” ‘‘ Because I had to 
see how fast you walked. 


.-The daintiest piece of sweetness that I 
know 
Is standing now behind that 
lace. 
Withdraw the curtain softly from its 
place, 
And you may see the sweet it screeneth so. 
The sunniest head that ever caught the 
glow 
Of sunshine on it; the most flower-like 
face 
That ever made you dream a minute’s 


curtain’s 


space 
Of orchards, when the apple blossoms 
blow, 
Petite, piquant, and ah! a sad coquette. 
She makes you plead for kisses times 
untold, 
And at the last denies you, and will fret 


And purse her mouth and bridle if you 


scold. 
She is my queen, and I her slave; and yet 
ae coquette is only two years 





[March 3, 1881. 


BARLOW, N. P., Smyrna, Mich., resigns. 
=e. H. H., will remaim at Sheboygan 


BENNETT, M. L., becomes pastor of the ~ 
churches in Nassau, N. Y. 


BROWN, M., called to Mud Shoal, N. Cc. 


CORNELL, H. A., becomes pastor at Wappin- 
ger’s Falls, N.Y. 


DAILEY, N. H., Knoxville, Iowa, resigns. 
EDMONDSON, E. B., Riverton, lowa, resigns. 


ELDBIDGE, F. N., Waukon, called to Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


GARNETT, WILuL1aM, died recently, at Afton, 
Wis., aged 67. 


MAYBIN, D. C., Morenci, Mich., died recently. 
MORGAN, C. T., Genera, O., called to Oil City, 


Penn. 

NICHOLS, A. C., accepts call to Newton, 
Iowa. 

PURVIS, F., Lansing and Groton, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

RYAN, W. M., removes from Beulah to Waynes- 
burg, Penn. 


SIMONS, W. M., Jesup, accepts call to New 
Hartford, Iowa. 

VAIL, A. L., becomes pastor at Olathe, Kan. 

VROOMAN, J. B., Sherman, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Wiiu14m, Canandaigua, N. Y., called 
to the Tabernacle ch., Louisville, Ky. 
(Presbyterian). 

ARMSTRONG, E. P., ord. at Killingworth, 
Conn. 

BATES, H. L., Oberlin Seminary, goes to Do- 
ver, O., one year. 

HART, H. H., ord. at Worthington, Minn. 

JENKINS, F. E., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Charlton, Mass. 

JONES, Jesse H., North Abington, Mass., 
called to Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

LOOMIS, E., Memphis, accepts call to Bonne 
Terre, Mo. ‘ 

MARLOW, B. T., accepts call to Iberia, Mo. 

vos, Henry, Hart’s Falls, N. Y., accepts 
call to Westfield, N. J. 

PALMER, 8. 8., Coral, called to Mancelona 
and Westwood, Mich. 

PEARCE, T. G., Brighton, Mich., accepts call 
to Richmond Center, Wis 

PUTNAM, H. B., Charlotte, called to Middle- 


bury, Vt. 

SALTER, C. C., Waverly, Ill., accepts call to 
Duluth, Minn. 

SILENCE, W. E., Baldwin, accepis to Manis- 
tee City, Mich. 

STORM, J. E., Homer, accepts call to Brim- 
field, - 

VINCEN H,, Harwichport, culled to 


North T tntimetoras Mass. 
8., J. H., Cooper, accepts call to 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 
PEEKE, A. Paice, of Reformed Ch.. called to 
Congregational ch. at Amboy, IIL 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


COLLISSON, Chicago, lll., declines 
call to Danville _ 

FOX, L. R,, Burlington, N. J., accepts call to 

troit, Mich. 

HORTON, Francis H., Cleveland, called to 
Central ch., Cincinnati, 0. 

HOSKINS, R., lavorness, Canada, accepts call 
to Au Bable, Mich. 

JEFFRIES, C. D., accepts call to Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

LOVE, B. B., called to Hopewell, Penn. 

MACOMBER, W. W., removes from Crestline 
to Chicago, Ill. 

MEEKER, Davin C., died, recently, in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

MURDOCH, Jougn, died, recently, in Belfast, 
Ireland. 


ROBERTS, W. D., Brownsburgh, accepts call 
to Temple ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

SHARPE, J. Henry, called to First ch., Hes 
tonville, Penn. 

SIMPSON, W. H., Madison, accepts call to 
Frankfort, Ind. 

SMITH, J. A. Livrieston, 
N. J., resigns. 

STEVENS, Josern, Jersey Shore, Pena., 
resigns. 

* WALLACE, 8. H., removes from Demos to 
Barnesville, O. 

WELLS, N. W., Cooperstown, N. Y., resigns, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

TTE, A., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 

——_<_ 

ROWN, Joun W., declines calls to Buffalo 
. and Brooklyn, N.Y 
BOAR, Joux H. D.D., becomes rector of Zion 
”, Rome, N. Y. 
MAYCOCK, B. T. H., removes to Millersville, 


Englishtown, 


SUTTON, Gores C., ord. dgacon in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


WOOD, Exnest E., ord. priest in New York 
City. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


8. M., called to U. P. ch. in Prosper 


Mo., acce 
mission we 


at Lee 
HAMILTON, Jou, ord. deacon in Moravian 
church at Nazareth, 


Penn., by 





HARSHAW, A. H., inst. im Second U. P. ch. 


er 


March 8, 1881.) 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 13th. 










THE SINNER’S FRIEND.—Lovke vit, 36—50. 


Nores,—“ One of the Phariseex,””—It is doubt- 
ful if any Pharisee would have given Jesus 
this invitation later in his career. In general 
doctrine the Pharisees were in natural sym- 
pathy with Jesus, and it was only when they 
discovered how he rejected their formalism 
that they opposed him more violently than did 
the Sadducees.———“ Sat down.”’—Reclined, 
leaning on the left side, with the feet outward. 
“‘ Which was a sinner.”"—A harlot; but 
there is no evidence that it was Mary Mag- 
dalene, or that Mary Magdalene was a woman 
of abandoned character. “ Brought.” — 
Coming without invitation through the open 
hallway into the court. “An alabaster 
bor.’’"—Rather, a flask or bottle. They were 
made with long, narrow necks, to prevent 
waste. “ Wash his feet with tears.’’—Rather, 
wet. Her penitence for sin made her weep 
before she had time to anoint his feet. 
“ Hairs.’—It was thought humiliating for 
a woman to go with her hair disheveled. 
“That toucheth him.’—It did not occur to 
Simon that Jesus could be willing to be 
touched by an outcast. ** Simon.” —A very 
common name. ** Pence.”’—Or, denarii. A 
denarius was about fifteen cents. “ Prank- 
ly.’’—Freely. ‘“*Turned to the woman.”’— 
Who was behind him. ‘* Thou gavest me no 
water."—All this shows not that Simon had 
treated Christ with any marked disrespect, but 
with no special respect. An honored guest he 
would have given these marks of attention to; 
but Jesus, being a mendicant traveling preach- 
er, had not received them. * Oi/."°’—Olive 
oil, in common use, and contrasted with fra- 
grant and costly ointment. ‘* That for 
giveth sins also.”"-—It seemed to them a greater 
assumption to forgive sins than to do miracles. 
** Thy faith hath saved thee.’’—Which inu- 
cludes her love. She had loved the teachings 
of Christ tothe poor and sinful. They had 
led her to see there was hope forher. She 
had then trusted—i. ¢., had faith in Jesus. 
That had saved her. 

Instruction.—Civility is a good thing. The 
Pharisee was civil to Jesus. Nothing more, to 
be sure; but this was something. It was no 
great virtue; but not to be despised. Civility 
isa negative virtue. It is something of no 
great credit in itself; but the lack of it is very 
discreditable. 

Jesus accepted polite invitations. He came 
eating and drinking. Christianity does not 
make a boor or a misanthrope of a man. A 
Christian is no better for all the time declaim- 
ing against the hollow vanities of the world. 

Jesus did not repel the most degraded. If 
they knew and confessed their sins, he never 
upbraided them for them. Those that he up- 
braided were those that denied their sins. 
** But now ye say We see; therefore, your sin 
remaineth.”’ 

Why did the woman weep and love Jesus? 
Doubtless, because she had heard him preach 
to the poor good tidings. She had heard him 
tell that there was forgiveness and rest for the 
sinful, the weary, and the heavy-laden. She 
saw he loved the needy, he healed the suffer- 
ing, he pardoned the sinful. Therefore, she 
could not help loving him. 

She brought the most precious thing she 
had, and expended it on him. We eannot 
give too much to the Saviour. 

The habit of looking contemptuously on any 
person—no matter how sinful and degraded, no 
matter whether black, red, or yellow, because 
of some fancied inferiority to us—is utterly 
un-Christian. Christianity destroys caste. 
Where it kas not destroyed caste, as in case of 
a prejudice against colored children going to 
a white schcol, their Christianity has not 
risen above Pharisaism. 

Christ’s parable is simply beautiful. Its 
rebuke of the host, Simon, is delicate, but 
severe. Christ did not berate his host. He 
only pointed a contrast with this despised 
woman. 

We are all debtors—that is, sinners, God has 
claims on us which we have not met. We have 
been guilty of many offences: some more, others 
fewer, but all sinners. 

We have none of us anything to pay. We 
cannot earn forgiveness. We cannot atone for 
even the smallest sin. All wecan do is to go 
to God, and tell him we have sinned and leave 
it with him. 

Christ is ready freely to forgive everything. 
He forgives just as readily the one with five 
hundred sins asthe one with fifty. He does not 
ask whether it is a big debt or a small debt. He 
does not say: I can afford to let that small 
debt slide, but I cannot afford to forgive the 
big one. His grace is exhaustless, 

He would a great deal rather forgive a big 
debt that is confessed than a small debt that is 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nshera for all volumes received. The tnterestsof 
our readers will guideus in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, AS 
SEEN BY OLIVER JOHNSON * 


+. 





WHILE we are waiting for the appear- 
ance of the official life of Mr. Garrison, 
which we understand is approaching com- 
pletion, Mr. Oliver Johnson lays before us 
his recollections of the great anti-slavery 
leader and his times. Mr. Johnson assumes 
for himself nothing which does not richly 
belong to him; yet, such was his connection 
with the movement he describes and with 
the central personage, who never leaves his 
field of vision, that the book falls very 
naturally into the character of a stream of 
autobiographic recollections. His chapters 
are characterized by an obvious purpose to 
be fair and accurate in his statements. He 
does not employ a vituperative rhetoric, and 
drops out of sight as much as possible of 
the animosities which were engendered in 
the great conflict of which he writes. 

Yet there are some things, which Mr. 
Johnson does not and probably cannot see, 
which ought not to go into history as he 
puts them. The points to which we object 
are, in the main, those which relate to the 
connection of the Christian churches with 
the anti-slavery movement, and to the claim 
of the Garrisonian party to have led the 
movement on to its successful termination 
in emancipation. 

On the first of these points the elements 
of a just conclusion are contained in Mr. 
Johnson’s book, which requires little more 
under this head than to be corrected by 
itself. 

We learn in these pages that the movement 
began in the bosom of the Calvinistic 
churches. Mr. Garrison held a position of 
high and strenuous orthodoxy. He was 
even an interested believer in revivals. Mr. 
Johnson and most of the company were in 
the same position. He dwells on the hopes 
they had in the early days of the churches 
and the clergy. He tells, with a pathos 
which goes to our heart, the story of their 
disappointment, arfd how by degrees they 
came to feel that the churches were the 
chief delinquents. Even thea he insists, 
and the files of their journals bear him out, 
that they did not lose sight of the distinc- 
tion between the churches and the faith; 
but appealed to the churches against them- 
selves. Their severest charge was that 
there was light in their faith which they 
would not see. This journal has said the 
same too often to blame them for hav- 
ing said it before our first number was 
published. THE INDEPENDENT has re 
ceived its full share of abuse from the Gar- 
risonian press; but as regards the responsi- 
ble silence of many of the churches and the 
distinction between them and the faith, 
there has been no important difference be- 
tween us. 

But there was a difference in their view 
of the field at the time; and there certainly 
is in our review of it now. In our view, 
with all the indifference and with all the 
opposition made by the churches and their 
ministers to the anti-slavery movement, it 
was so truly their offspring that without 
them it would have never been. Garrison 
was himselfa Christian product. His friends 
and supporters were the same. Their one 
hope lay in the Christian conscience of the 
North. 

Mr. Johnson’s account of Garrison’s 
change of theological opinion is that the in- 
difference of the churches made him will- 
ing to re-examine the questions in debate, 
and that he was then led to embrace Unita- 
rianism on its merits. This may be true; 
yet Mr. Johnson knows that Garrison 
owed Unitarianism no thanks, and that it 
was less friendly in the dark times than 
Orthodoxy had been. The mob which set 
on him in Boston had been more Unitarian 
than Orthodox. There came a time when the 
“Unitarian churches sent splendid men to act 
against slavery; but by that time the heart 
of the churches was everywhere. stirring, 


*Wnuwam Liorp Garrison AND His Times; or, 
Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in America 
and of the Man who was its Founder and Moral 





not confessed. He can’t forgive without re- 
pentance. . 


|. Reader. By O.iven Jounaon. (Boston: B, B. Russell 
& Co.) 


INDEPENDENT. 









and then, unfortunately, Garrison had him- 
| self moved on to such ground that he could 
not recognize as his own the hosts who were 
approaching the anti-slavery position. His 
mistake was a double one. He failed—and 
it is a fault which has not. wholly disap- 
peared yet—to understand the intellectual 
element of morality well enough to perceive 
how largely the treatment of moral ques- 
tions, like thid one which he was mightily 
bringing up, must be affected by intellect- 
ual postulates and assumptions which 
change slowly, and,: when changed, do not 
preclude wide disagreements as to meas- 
ures. Garrison’s impatience and_ intoler- 
ance may require this to be said for it, that 
it gave a surer, sterncr, and swifter march 
to his agitation; but he pushed it so hard 
and drove it on so blindly to the utmost 
limits that he could not stop to be just to 
those who could not join in his march, but 
‘concluded them all in unbelief.” 

Perhaps the work he had to do was none 
the worse done on this account. What we 
remark about it is that it was addressed tothe 
Christian public, which Mr. Johnson seems 
to think was, as for any anti-slavery force 
to be got out of them, non-existent; but 
without which, in our view, it would have 
fared ill with Garrison. The success of his 
agitation is the refutation of Mr.. Johnson’s 
account of the state of the churches. 

The truth is, the New England churches 
were at heart anti-slavery. There was a 
great mass of latent anti-slavery sentiment 
in them, which only awaited the day and 
the events that were to setitfree, Garri 
son believed this at first; but he did not 
understand himself and his age well enough 
to see why it would not answer his call. 


Mr. Johnson remains involved in the same 
difficulty. He even gets himself into another» 
in failing to see that, later, in the uprising of 
the people to support the emancipation 
measures, it was not the Garrisonian agita- 
tion which set the latent anti-slavery senti- 
ment free; but that these measures were 
carried on in the strength of an anti-slavery 
principle which was not affiliated with Gar- 
rison and which was traced to him only in 
remote ways and with a constant assertion 
of important differences. 

The disruption of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, in 1839 and 1840, was a crit- 
ical event, which brought out another of Mr. 
Garrison’s defects. His biographer fails 
to understand this disruption. To him it 
was little more than a personal difference. 
He tells us that, after a little, the old Society 
recovered itself and resumed its place at the 
head of the reform, while the rival Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society soon 
became only a puny affair. True enough, 
as for the separate fortunes of the two so- 
cietics. The new Society might be willing 
todie; for what it had to do was now pass- 
ing into the more competent hands of that 
great Free Soil party which was destined to 
ripen into the Republican and administer 
the National Government on free principles. 

We shall not undertake to say that the 
leaders of the disruption fully understood 
themselves, or were able to interpret their 
own movement, though it is safe to pre- 
sume that Joshua Leavitt knew what he was 
doing. We can see better, perhaps, than 
they could what drove them to their move. 
The anti-slavery agitation had reached the 
stage where it required a broad and national 
policy. In a free country every such move- 
ment as this gravitates by necessity to poli- 
tics. The time will come when it can 
no longer be represented by a soci- 
ety nor confine itself to dealings with 
the individual. Its only embodiment 
is a national party; its only hope, organized 
action. Hitherto the anti-slavery reform 
had been only an agitation. and the will of 
Mr. Garrison was that an agitation it should 
continue to be. Strong map as he was, 
agents stronger than he were at work and 
bore away from his influence a section of 
his own following. Those who remained 
continued to follow his lead. They were 
an anti-slavery society and the leaders of an 
agitation. They deprecated organized po- 
litical action. They denounced Gerritt 
Smith for having accepted the gubernatorial 
nomination in this state. They repudiated 
the Constitution, and had nothing good or 
bad to suggest in the way of political action 
under it. They were essentially nullifiers, 





and escaped responsibility for this position 
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would effectually close the case , against 
them. While they used language which led 
to violence and pursned ends which no one 
could hope to reach without civil war, they 
deprecated both force and politica! action. 
Garrison never fully pardoned Owen Love- 
joy for having died with arms in his hands. 

There was but one course for such re 
formers, and that was the course which Mr, 
Garrison took. They could only remain a 
society and devote themselves to agitation. 
They must stand apart as critics and proph- 
ets. They could notcombine. They could 
not lead in a movement, The moment the 
Anti-Slavery party came to know itself as 
strong enough to be of public importance, 
it could no longer remain in such a position. 
Neither a people nor a party who were 
soon to command a people could be crowd- 
ed into an anti-slavery society; and, be- 
sides, in this case the society was not 
national, disclaimed political action, and 
was not even patriotic. Mr. Johnson 
passes with blind eye over the long years in 
which the real work of emancipation was 
done and the Northern people trained for a 
national policy of freedom. He cannot see 
that from the time of the disruption, in 
1840, to the moment when the approach of 
civil war revealed a chance of emancipa- 
tion—during this long period, when the 
question was brought to the test by men 
and means which Garrison habitually de- 
nounced, his party had gone out of sight or 
were known only by the obstructions they 
created. They rehearsed their speeches to 
a public which cared little for them, and 
put themselves in the way of a movement 
that was destined to lead to emancipation. 

It may have been no mistake on Garri- 
son’s part to stand aloof and stick to his 
program of agitation. It may be that the 
Free Soil party required to be watched and 
to be held to the mark by some such awful- 
ly stern and searching criticism as Garrison 
continued to lead. We do not deny nor 
disparage the service he rendered in this 
way; but it was in the way of agitation 
still, and not, as Mr. Johnson's fancy paints 
it, as the hero of that grand movement, 
which drew the whole North into its sweep 
and trained them for the sacrifices in which 
they were to pay the price uf natioaal free- 
dom. 

The climax of this heroic misrepresenta- 
tion is reached in Mr. Johnson’s picture of 
the celebration at Charleston, after the rais- 
ing again of the flag on Sumter, where the 
jubilation seems to revolve around the 
hero, who fills all his vision. The grateful 
race of freedmen bind on Achilles’s brow 
the laurels of victories achieved by Aga- 
memnon, while Achilles, crossed in his 
love, was refusing to come out of his tent. 





These Sayings of Mine, by Joseph Parker, 
D.D., minister of the City Temple, London 
(Reprinted by Messrs. I. K. Fund & Co.), are 
pulpit notes on seven chapters of the first 
Gospel, and other sermons. There is an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Charles F. Deems, LL. D., 
pastor of the Chureh of the Strangers, of this 
city, and the two volumes of the English 
edition are reprinted in one. Neither Dr. 
Parker’s method nor style are to be com- 
mended on all points; but they have merits 
which will be felt both by readers who in all 
simplicity search the Scriptures for daily food 
and by preachers who are inquiring con- 
scientiously how toreach the people.-——lIt 
is hard to say whether The Longfellow Birthday 
Book, arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bate; 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,), is to be 
considered as a tribute to the poet or as a 
need of the public. It is, at all events a neat 
little volume for the purpose and prettily 
illustrated. We hope that Honolulu 
Sketches of Life, Social, Political, and Religious, in 
the Hawaiian Islands from 1828 to 1861, by 
Laura Fish Judd (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph) will havesthe attention it deserves. It 
is really ao abbreviation of the journal of one 
who followed Bingham and the missionary 
pioneers to Honolulu and were principal act- 
ors in the civilization of the kingdom. Dr. 
Judd was also in the royal cabinet at an im- 
portant time in the history of the islands, and 
it is by the recollections and manuscripts of 
such persons that the best light is thrown on a 
history which must forever be dear to all 
who love Christian missions. We have 
received a number of valuable and interesting 
books on men eminent in philosophy or fn let 
ters, which we have only room to notice. The 
first is Coleridge, Shelley, Goethe, by George 3 
Calvert (Boston : Lee & Sheperd). The 
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on Shelley in this volume has seemed to us 
most valuable and interesting. We regret 
that we have not more space for British Thought 
and Thinkers, some introductory, critical, 
biographical, and philosophical studies by 
Professor George 8. Morris, of Ann Arbor 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.). The basis 
of this volume was a course of public lec- 
tures, toa mixed audience, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, which were de- 
signed by the author as introductory to a more 
extended course which was going on at the 
same time before the students of the University. 
‘This fact has led the author to introduce a 
Jarge {illustrative biographical element into 
these lectures, and to seek to open the way in a 
strong and vigorous outline to correct opinions 
concerning the course of English thought. 
The friends of William Archer Butler, late pro- 
fessor in the University of Dublin, have always 
believed that his premature death, in 1848, 
at the age of thirty-eight years, was an 
irreparable loss to philosophy. Weare glad 
to see the reprint, in two volumes, of 
which only the first is out, by the Messrs. 
Carter, of this city, of his Lectures on the His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy. The volume is 
edited by William Hepworth Thompson, pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge, En- 
gland, from the author’s manuscripts and with 
notes. The lectures seem to be unequal; but 
they have this great value, that, at a time when 
the course of the Sophist development and the 
Platonic philosophy have come to be of so 
much importance, we have here an intelligent 
account of them, written by one who knew them 
well and was, at the same time, an uncom- 
promising defender of the historical facts of 
Christianity. As the first installment of 
a series of ‘English Philosophers,’ to be 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, we have 
Adam Smith (1723—1790), by J. A. Farrer. 
The volume opens with a biographical sketch, 
and passes, without much delay on the nega- 
tive work of the philosopher, to treat of bis 
positive contributions to philosophy. The 
final chapters exhibit the relation of Adam 
Smith’s theory to other systems of morality, 
anda general survey of the criticisms which 
have been passed on his work. 

....Somewhat more than two centuries ago 
(in the year 1650), a divine by the name of 
Thomas Fuller, richer in genius, learning, 
imagery, and wit than in elegance of style 
or expression, put forth at London a work 
entitled ‘‘A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine and the 
Confines Thereof, with the History of the Old 
and New Testament Acted Thereon,’’ whose 
scope was thus intended to be conveyed. 











No one has attempted to repeat so gen- 
eral a display from that day to our 
own. But in oy own time attempts 
having a similar aim for their ambition 


have been made, and the results Me before us. 
Only just now does the last volume of Guérin’s 
“Geographical, Historical, and Archeological 
Description of Palestine ’’ (a work of seven 
large volumes and published asa government 
work by the French) come to hand ; a work of 
detailed research, wide learning, and accurate 
portraiture. With us it appearsthat every de- 
nomination must have its own report upon the 
surface and the biblical rites of the Holy Land: 
and so, recently, the Baptists have been fur- 
nished with “ Bible Lands Illustrated, a Pictori- 
al Hand-book of the Antiquities and Modern 
Life of all the Sacred Countries,” by the late 
Dr. Henry C. Fish; the Methodists with ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Land,” a narrative of travels in Sinai, 
Arabia Petrewa, and Palestine, from the Red 
Sea to the entering in of Hamath, by Henry 
B. Ridgaway, D.D.; the Presbyterians with 
“Through Bible Lands. Notes of Travel in 
Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine,” by Philip 
Schaff, D.D.; the Congregationalists with 
‘From Egypt to Palestine, throngh Sinai, the 
Wilderness, and the South Country,” by 8. C. 
Bartlett, D.D.; and to-day the Disciples with 
Lands of the Bible. A Geographical and Topo- 
graphical Description of Palestine, with Letters of 
Travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
by Professor J. W: McGarvey (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co.). The wide-reach- 
ing range of the latter will be indicated by the 
statement that its divisions cover, under the 
geography of Palestine, an account of the 
various sections of the country, the climate, 
soil and productions, the people, their modes 
of agriculture, their style of architecture, their 
social and domestic habits, their state of edu- 
cation and religion; under the topography of 
Palestine, Jerusalem and surrounding places, 
Hebron and the surrounding country, the 
Maritime Plain, Shechem, with its environs, 
the Plain of Esdraelon, Galilee, the Jordan 
and beyond; an. Argument from the 
Agreement of the Land and the Book; and, 
under no less than twenty-two Letters of 
Travel, the story of the writer’s journey 
through Europe and the Levant, as well as 
Egypt and Palestine. The work might be 
criticised easily for what it is not, especially in 
being devoid of results in the line of original 
research ; but criticism should be restricted to 
stension, and this volume does not profess 








to be other than a summary of the recent re- 
sults obtained by others, together with a 
modest yet highly personal description, at the 
same time superficial and with no effort to be 
critical, of the author’s rapid run over the 
country as an ordinary tourist. Ifthe denom- 
ination for which it is mainly designed already 
has no such comprehensive depiction of 
Palestine, and we know of no other, certainly 
this one is well adapted for its instruction. 
Professor McGarvey is, at least, well read in 
the line of recent investigations, exhibite good 
sense in his remarks, a keen judgment in his 
discriminations and verdicts, as well as minute 
observation extending to a multitude of facts 
and occurences unobserved by most visttors 
to the scene or students of the Bible. As a 
compendium of the present state of the coun- 
try in relation to the past, taking both ground 
and habitants together, it is pleatant reading 
and a work of copious information. Much is 
claimed forthe illustrations—in our opinion, 
too much, for they are in great part borrowed 
all the way from Lieutenant Lynch to ex- 
Consul De Hass. 


--+-G@oethe’s Mother is a highly interesting 
volume of the correspondence of Catharine 
Elizabeth Goethe with her son and other dis- 
tinguished European celebrities, translated 
from the German and illustrated with notes 
and biographical sketches by Alfred 8. Gibbs 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. Clarence Cook in- 
troducges the author in a charming biographic 
notice, which serves the double purpose of 
claiming recollection for an author whose 
modesty would have permitted him to pass 
unnoticed from the scene, and in the next 
place of assuring us that the author was ac- 
quainted with his subject and was entitled to 
be heard. The translator tells us himself, in 
an honest preface, where he found these let- 
ters, and gives us a new reason for trusting him, 
in the rule he adopted as to the exclusion of 
Bettina Von Arnim’s amusing correspondence, 
In writing of Goethe’s mother, one hardly 
knows whether to do so in the terms which 
denote an impressive personality, or in those 
which are proper to one who was possessed of 
a strength and excellence which was outshone 
by qualities simply charming and attractive. 
Certainly it cannot be said of her that she 
has been kept alive by the immortality of her 
son, nor that she in any way gained more from 
him than he from her. It is not the devotion 
of Germany to the great poet which explains 
their feeling toward the beloved and admired 
mother who, among all who have right to the 
title, is still known through that land as the 
Frau Rath (or Réthin) par eminence. These 
letters, good as they are, still leave some of 
the impression she made to be explained. 
They show a woman of great penetration, 
fineness, and sense. It is wonderful what a 
company she gathers around her, and who 
open their hearts to her in this correspond- 
ence. Some of the less admirable but thor- 
oughly characteristic qualities of the people 
around her and of the times come out atrik- 
ingly in these letters. For instance, we see 
here the unnational German fecling. Goethe 
himself was not free from it. Germany was to 
him a literature, or a language, rather than a 
people. His mother rather boasts in these 
letters, when Napoleon was driving his tre- 
mendous legions over Germany, that not one 
of her hairs had grown gray. It has forced 
her to sell the house in which the poet 


was born and pack up her goods and 
chattels for an instant move; but Prus- 
sian, Austrian, Frenchman passed in a 


sense indifferently beneath the eye of the 
Frankfort burgher. Yet Frederich von Stein 
is introduced into this correspondence, not as 
he was afterward known, when the great Na- 
poleon deemed him worth as much asa whole 
nation, and declared war against Austria, 
Prussia, and the Freiherr von Stein. He is 
probably the only man in modern history 
against whom, in his own name and person, 
war was declared by a great nation. In these 
first stages of life be was known and loved for 
his merits; but united Germany did not yet 
reveal itself to the world in him. It fs an evi- 
dence of the rapid growth of the national feel- 
ing later that there is so little evidence of it 
here in a group which comprebended among 
its members that striking woman who alone 
kept up her beart after the disaster at Jena, 
unterrified, as Napoleon remarked, by all his 
two bundred cannon. Mr. Cook tells us that 
Mr. Gibbs did not like Germany, and threw 
himself with almost amusing force into the 
French side of the late war. There are no 
positive evidence of this feeling in the editing 
of this book ; but one could suspect it. The 
letters speak for themselves; but in the con- 
necting links of explanative and biographical 
notice there is sometimes a loss of inter- 
est, which may be explained by a certain 
reluctance of the author to give his heart to 
the people of whom he writes. 


--+. There is a large amount of the best kind 
of critica] work in Vols. If[l and IV of Ward's 
Dnglish Poets (Macmillan & Co.). Volume III 
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contains selections ranging from Addison to 
Blake. The division is made naturally at this 
point, as Blake is the forerunner of Words- 
worth. Vol. IV begins with Wordsworth and 
ends with the death of Sidney Dobell, in 1874. 
These two volumes, therefore, cover the whole 
range of English poetry from Addison to our 
own time—not comprehending, of course, the 
poems of living authors. The selections are 
made on a rule of strictness which will, of 
course, deprive readers of much which they 
would be glad to find. Such examination as 
we have been able to give the work convinces 
us that these selections have been made with 
intelligence and judgment, and that they may 
be taken as exhibiting in every case the forms 
which, in the view of the accomplished editor, 
fllust ‘ate better than others the author’s char- 
acteristic qualities and his position in the his- 
tory of English poetry. The critical intro- 
ductions to the selections of each poet are the 
marked feature of the book, and, so far 
as we can see, are done exceedingly well. 
They give a striking illustration both of 
what literary criticism has grown to be 
in our day and of its vast elevation above the 
petty treatment of a subject which once 
passed for criticism, A resumé of biographic 
facts in the poet’s personal history is prefixed 
in every case to the critical introduction, 
which is thus left clear for the freer treatment 
of the author and his poems. Several differ- 
ent schools of criticism are represented among 
the writers of these introductory notices; so 
that it may be said that, while the volumes 
represent the schools of poetry from Addison 
to the present time, the introductions repre- 
sent all shades and varieties of contempora- 
neous opinion about them. Among these 
writers we observe that Dean of St. Paul’s has 
given the article on Wordsworth, and Dean 
Stanley those on Charles Wesley and John 
Keble. The treatment of Lord Byron falls to 
the competent hands of 8. A. Symonds, who 
has done it well. Ofcourse, no other than 
Lord Houghton would be thought of for Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. Professor Dowden con- 
tributes a number of fine criticisms on fine 
subjects—Hartley, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and Oliver Goldsmith being among 
those of whom he writes. Mark Pattison has 
done the introduction to Alexander Pope, and 
we need not say that it could not have been 
done better. Both Goldwin Smith and Matthew 
Arnold appear among these writers. Dr. Service 
contributes a large amount of work, in partic- 
ular the introduction on Burns. Naturally, the 
editor does more than his proportionate sbare, 
which is not to be regretted, considering the 
character of his work. Mr. Swinburne hasa 
characteristic introduction to the selections 
from William Collins. The value of this edi- 
tion of selections lies largely in the critical in- 
troductions, and we are able to say that our 
examination of the volumes leads us to believe 
that the editor has done his work well and col- 
lected not only poems which represent the 
course of English song from Addison to the 
present time, but he has also brought within 
the reach of non-professional readers the 
essence of modern criticism and opinion about 
these Authors and their works ip all its vari- 
ety, not to say diversity. 

.-..To their admirable ‘* Picturesque Europe” 
and “Picturesque America” the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton now propose to add a new work of sim- 
flar character, to come out under the title 
Picturesque Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt, in forty 
parts. The work is so well advanced that the 
publishers are able to promise that the num- 
bers shall succeed each other in semi-monthly 
parts. Eight parts have been published, on 
heavy toned paper, imperia] quarto size. The 
work will be illustrated with over forty original 
steel engravings and with about six hundred 
wood engravings. The text is under the general 
superintendence of Col. Wilson, formerly en- 
gineer of the Palestine Exploration Society, and 
the description of different sections and cities 
has been assigned to students and authors who 
are known to possess special knowledge on the 
topics assigned them. Among these are Canon 
Tristram, Col. Warren, Dr. Schaff, Dr. Jessup, 
and Prof. Palmer. The work has been under- 
taken on a large and expensive scale The 
illustrations are from sketches made on the 
spot by the well-known artists, Messrs. Harry 
Fenn and J. D. Woodward, who were specially 
commissioned to make them. The work al- 
ready done indicates that the whole will be kept 
up to standard. The text is well written, 
Parts I—IV being by Colonel Wilson, an emt- 
nent authority; and Parts V—VIII by Mr. 
Tristram, ip an interesting vein. Both intend 
to give popular accounts of the researches 
made in and about Jerusalem, toward the 
Dead Sea and western Jordan plain. In this 
they have succeeded, and deserve to be com- 
mended, as baving produced a work well suit- 
ed to a large class, which would get little from 
the official or scientific reports. This text is 
also valuable as giving a large amount of ac- 
curate information, and glimpses into subjects 
imperfectly or even falsely understood. It 
will also greatly assist in the study of the 
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Old and New Testament. The letter-press is 
singularly free from error. We observe, how- 
ever, that Jaffa is used for Joppa, which is the 
established English word. Jaffa is French, and, 
if there is to be any variation from the Arabic 
Y4f4, it should be the English Joppa. Mount 
Quarantana is not spelled Quwarantania, 
and Bedawin is better than Bedouin. A 
slight improvement might be made in the 
following biblical forms: Judea, instead of the 
Roman Judza; also the Anglicized Tyropeon, 
in place of Tyropeon. The Arabic names are 
not written uniformly in different parts of the 
work, on any one system. The illustrations, 

an extremely prominent and important part of 
the work, promise to be, on the whole, unusu- 

ally fine and striking. They are not all of equal 

merit. In some the temptation to make an 

effective picture has been in the way of geo- 

graphic accuracy. There is, however, a large 

proportion of really good work, and some 

which merits the highest praise. More than 

this cannot be expected. Wecould name as 

many as fifteen or twenty illustrations im the 

eight numbers now out which seem to us to be 

worthy of special commendation, both on the 

ground of accuracy and of artistic merit. 

Among them are a few real gems of life-like 

work which reproduce with surprising accu- 

racy the very impressions of the scenc. 


....Seotch Sermons, 1880 (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is a reprint of the perturbative volume which 
last autumn made a stir among Scotclimen, 
like that which followed the appearance of the 
“Essays and Reviews” in England. We do 
not wonder ; for, if they mean anything more 
than the isolated and insignificant utterance 
of a few preachers, they imply little short of 
a theological revolution. Yet it would bea 
grand mistake to conclude that they indicate a 
disposition on the part of those who accept 
these statements either to break with the Kirk 
or to throw themselves into any existing her- 
etical or unbelieving connections. The pecu- 
larity of this movement is that nothing out- 
side the Christian Church will represent it at 
all. It is not Unitarian, for example, and bas 
neither tendencies nor sympathies in that direc- 
tion. It is not free religion, and differs with 
the rationalistic position quite as radically as 
with the ultra-Calvinistic. It is devout, ac- 
cepts the definition of faith as a practical prin- 
ciple, turning on spiritual experience and moral 
conviction,rather than on intellectual processes. 
Its difference with the old theology, wide as it 
is, and great as the alarm may be it carries 
with it, is not contained in the common heresies 


‘the Church has had to oppose. There is no 


denial of the Trinity, nor of justification, nor 
of a divine sacrifice for sin. The essence of 
the old doctrines is reaffirmed. The difficulty 
is to recognize the old substance in the form 
given to it. Many Christians will find it impos- 
sible to do so. The great majority will be slow 
to believe that the Gospel can flow through 
the world in such a channel. The position 
of these preachers is only the logical result of 
having accepted so much of the results of 
modern science and scholarship. They believe 
that the Church which is to command the fu- 
ture must not be a compromise, but a recon- 
cilation ; and that the Church of the reconcilia- 
tion, which is to bring men together again in a 
common faith, must, at least, issue from the 
cloud, in calm possession of the fruits 
of modern thought and study. These 
preachers have gota long way beyond mere 
negations. This generation knows little of 
a faith which is not disturbed with the con- 
sciousness of an all-surrounding unbelief. 
These Scotch preachers may be the forerun- 
ners of the host which, we hope, are to rise up 
from under the cloud of contention and doubt, 
with settled minds and hearts fixed in the sim- 
plicity of the faith that is both intelligent and 
regenerate. What their philosophy is to be, 


| probably, the first who come out of the blind- 


ing dust are not altogether in a position to say. 
They must be right, however, in believing that 
they have brought out of the cloud truth 
which is to stand, and that truth cannot be 
heresy in the Church, but tbat it may be revo- 
lutionary. 


...-An excellent series of little musical 
band-books, edited by Francis Hueffer, called 
The Great Musicians, is being brought out 
by Scribner & Co. as reprints from a London 
bouse. We have received three volumes: 
“Richard Wagner,” by the editor; ‘‘ Rossini 
and his School,” by H. Sutherland Edwards; 
and ‘‘Schubert,” by H. F. Frost. They are 
tastefully gotten up and likely to be of service 
to the musical amateur ; but there are traces of 
careless writing and hasty opinion here and 
there, some even in Mr. Hueffer’s own work. 
In his volume on Wagner the date of the first 
production of so important a work as “ Der 
Fliegende Hollander ”’ is only given in the gen- 
eral chronologic table of Wagner's composi- 
tions at the end of the book. All through, a 
deal of room is devoted to the recital of such 
familiar opera-plots as those of “‘ Lohengrin,” 
“ Rienzi,”’ and ‘‘ Tanpbiuser,” for which the 
average reader might better be advised to buy 
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his text-book, and the space gained thereby 
be devoted to careful harmonic and orchestral 
avalysis of the works in question. Neither is 
it strictly correct to speak of “the abuse 
which Beethoven lavished on Haydn,” 
the phrase being uncalled for by anything 
known inthe relations of the two musicians, 
whatever were their musical and personal 
differences. In the biography of Donizetti Mr. 
Edwards states his birth as occurring in the 
year 1798; but, writing in Grove’s well-known 
“ Dictionary,” he records it as in 1797. It is 
also by no means proper, in speaking of 
Verdi’s “ La Forza del Destino,’ to state that in 
that opera Verdi ‘‘hasso neglected the con- 
certed music that the work does not contain 
one regularly constructed concerted piece.” 
What else is the second act of this opera? 
“Aida” (the composition upon which 
thus far Verdi’s fame really rests amongst 
all musicians and will probably descend 
to posterity) is also carelessly and slight- 
iagly treated. Mr. Edwards says al- 
most nothing of the wonderful change 
in Verdi’s style. We would also remind 

«Mr. Edwards that such statements as 
that ‘Verdi has not yet surpassed ‘ William 
Tell,’”’ and that he “has produced nothing su- 
perior in the way of concerted finale to the 
celebrated one which closes the second act of 
‘Lucia,’”’ are largely matters of individual 
opinion, resting on no very broad authority. 
We may also remark that we hardly think any 
biography of Rossini complete without a fuller 
notice of his ‘‘ William Tell” than this one 
accords it. Mr. Frost’s volume on Schubert 
appears to be written cleverly and with care. 


....A History of Greece, by T. T. Timayenis 
(D. Appleton & Co.),is a disappointing work. In 
a book like this, professing to be nothing more 
than a compilation, it would be unfairto ex- 
pect originality*or critical acumen; but we 
have all the more right to claim such treat- 
ment of the subject as shall give us vivid con- 
ceptions of the main causes at work and main 
changes effected in the course of national de- 
velopment. For this we look in vain. The 
book is a chronicle, rather than a _ history. 
The defect is less felt in the earlier part, where 
the lines of thought are marked out by prede- 
cessors, like Grote or Thucydides. When 
thrown on bis own resources, our author shows 
his lack of historical power. The whole de- 
velopment of the Achwan League—perhaps the 
most remarkabie manifestation of Greek 
political vitality—is dismissed with a tithe 
of the space accorded to single exploits 
of Alexander’s successors. The influence 
of Greece in the Roman world is most 
inadequately handled; the peculiar com- 
bination of town autonomy with complete 
political dependence on the empire; the changes 
in the aystems of land tenure; the depression 
of Hellenism under Justinian and its revival 
under Leo the Isaurian—of all these our author 
knows nothing. All this part of his work is an 
abridgement of Gibbon by a man who has no 
idea of the difference between a history of 
Greece and a history of the decline and fall of the 
empire. Where Gibbon fails him, he fares still 
worse. A greater contrast to Professor Jebb’s 
brilliant sketches of medieval and modern 
Greece can hardly be imagined, Another 
text-book in the Chautauquan Series is the 
First German Book after the Natural or Pesta- 
lozzian Method for School or Home Instruction, by 
James H. Worman, A. M. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), 
The author seems to have placed great reliance 
on his pictures to facilitate the progress of his 
pupils in German. We have not so poor an 
estimate of Pestalozzi as to suppose that this 
picture-gallery way of studying a language 
is what he contemplated. Nor do we con- 
sider it a matter of first importance what text- 
book a scholar uses. In any view we can take 
of the matter, this book is inadequate for the 
purpose, and was superseded by simpler and 
better books many years before it was begun. 





....The moral quality which was defective or 
lacking in Dr. Matthews’s Getting on in the 
World is the prominent feature of Dr. Samuel 
Smiles’s (LL.D.) new book Duty, with Illustra- 
tions of Courage, Patience,and Endurance. (Re- 
printed in New York by Harper & Brothers.) 
Dr. Smiles set out early on the Plutarchian 
path of illustrating what he had to say with 
dn abundance of personal or biographical 
anecdote. Unlike the elder Disraeli, whose 
amazing collections were made to amuse, or, at 
most, with nothing higher than a general liter- 
ary aim, he set his books in an ethical frame 
and built them up on a foundation of un- 
affected and unobtruded morality. He has 
thus been able, while discoursing on success in 
life and repeating the maxims of wordly wis- 
dom or of hard-headed sagacity, to escape 
the danger of cramming his book with a con- 
temptible kind of little wisdom, which leads to 
craft and cunning and makes its possessors 
hard and unscrupulous, or what is called on 
the tr.et smart. This must be the prime re- 
sult of ail training which enlightens the mind 
and -°s u...bitian, but which does ndt exert 
itself to .aise up a strong counterpoise in 








character and principle. Polonius, in’“ Ham- 
let,’’ is the world’s example of this black art. 
Shakespeare, to show how he understands 
him, has set him spinning off to his son volu- 
minous quotations from Lyly’s “‘ Euphues,” a 
hoard of texts and maxims which he has accu- 
mulated in life and lets off on the young man 
with no large wisdom in them, and which, with 
all this homage to virtue, only signify that, if 
the lad makes his way and strikes the world so 
that it bends under him, old Polonius will rest 
quiet in his grave. Mr. Smiles begins with 
duty and conscience, and passes on through 
several ghapters to discuss the strong and 
manly virtues which are much needed in these 
times, and closes the book very appropriately 
with some observations on personal responsi- 
bility—a principle which, as we happen to re- 
member, Daniel Webster once said was the 
weightiest theme on which a human mind 
could reflect. 


.-..The fourth volume of the second series 
of Church History Stories is Sarby: A Tale of 
Old and New England. By Emma Leslie. (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt), a very excellent 
book to be read in the family or in the Surday- 
school. The scene is laid both in Old and New 
England. Hampden, Cromwell, Milton, Pym, 
Vane, Cushman, and Cotton are the historical 
personages who figure in it. The story is 
managed in the historico-romantic style, with, 
however, a conscientious regard to fact and 
historical proportion and relation. Without 
some word about witchcraft, the book would 
hardly be recognized as belonging to these en- 
lightened times; but the author puts the 
witchcraft historyin the true light. Writers 
of a certain class have treated this sub- 
ject as orthodox phenomena, for which 
Calvinism and Puritanism must divide 
the responsibility. Emma Leslie drops 
the truth into their camp that the delusion 
came with our fathers across the water, where 
they neither originated it themselves nor 
learned it from Geneva, but in their nursery 
teachings and hard experiences at the hands of 
the old royalist Church of England. Dr. 
Holmes avowed recently, in an indiscreet mo- 
ment, in The North American Review, that he 
hada purpose in assailing the orthodoxy of 
Edwards, and did so in the hope of damaging 
his high name. We rather hope that this in- 
discreet frankness will spread, and that other 
victims of this noble enthusiasm may illus- 
trate their magnanimity by taking the public 
into the secret of their talk about witcheraft 
asan attempt to compass by indirection the 
downfall of Evangelical faith. If such an 
avowal Is to be madé, it should come soon, or 
the intelligent public will be sick of the whole 
matter and have closed their ears against these 
writers and their attempts to foul their own 
cradies and belittle the history which is the 
one gloridus source of all the good there is on 
this coptinent. 

....John Richard Green, M. A., LL.D., has 
collected a beautiful little edition of selected 
Essays of Joseph Addison (Macmillan & Co.), 
which, though it will not meet the need of the 
literary student, {is an admirable collection for 
the general reader. The introduction, in Mr. 
Green’s best style, puts the reader in posses- 
sion of precisely what he requires in order to 
appreciate Addison and to be on familiar and 
intelligent terms with him as he peruses the 
Essays. More than this, some very illumin- 
ating flashes are thrown on the literary history 
of the seventeenth century, and particularly on 
the great change for the better which followed 
the expansion of the reading class to include 
women. Mr. Green has made his choice among 
Addison’s essays on a principle which he ex- 
plains and vindicates. His purpose is not so 
much to let Addison show what ha, was, or 
illustrate his own age, as to give us the essays 
which are most inthe vein of our time and 
of all times. Hence, we have Sir Roger de 
Coverley in many different positions. ‘The 
Tatlers’ Court,” ‘‘Stateswomen,” ‘‘ Humors 
of the Town,”’ and numerous essays of this 
character, which, though they are incomplete 
as representations of Addison and his times, 
are the parts of his essays that will most inter- 
est and amuse readers at the present day. It 
is hardly possible to conceive of a better or 
surer means of leading a generation which is 
ceasing to read this great writer back to the 
study of his admirable English. 


. ..There is no greater want in mission liter- 
ature than a year-book of missionary societies, 
with full and accurate statistical ioformation, 
and probably none more difficult to be sup- 
plied. We recognize in the General Directory 
of Missionary Societies, compiled and published 
by W. E. Blackstone, of Oak Park, Ill, an 
effort in this direction. ‘Ihe “ preparatory 
edition’’ is a small pamphlet of about fifty 
pages, giving alist of home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies, with the names and addresses 
of the secretaries. Mr. Blackstone acknowl- 
edges in the preface that the Directory is “‘ far 
from complete,” and such is the fact.” 
From the list of American foreign — soci- 





eties we miss those of the Synod of the 
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Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South, the Reformed (German) Church, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, the Tunkers, the 
Colored Baptists of Virginia, the Disciples of 
Christ, the American Unitarian Association. 
We notice also that the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, a Methodistic denomination, 
is confounded with the Moravians (pp. 15, 29). 
The British and Continental lists are tolerably 
full; but we see no mention of the Australian 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. No statistics 
are given in this edition ; but they are prom- 
ised in another issue, which we may hope to 
find improved. 


-+..We must again record our objections to 
Sunday-school dialogues and all books writ- 
ten to promote or in any way countenance 
them. This time itis the publication, by the 
Rev. W. T. Smith, of Missionary Concerts for the 
Sunday-school (Cincinnati: Waldon & Stowe. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt), which furnishes 
the occasion. Dialogue No. 4, on page 242, is 
vulgar. The admission of such a piece into 
any school, whether a Surday-school or a day 
school, should be followed by the removal of 
every ehild in it. The same publishers 
send us A Key to the Apocalypse, by the Rev. 
Alfred Bronson, A. M., D. D. Dr. Bronson 
assures us that “there is nothing in this 
work that favors premillennium, or ad- 
ventism, or any other ism that would bring 
the world to an end before its proper time.”” As 
far as we have examined the book, we regard 
this as a perfectly safe assertion. As to his 
method of interpretation, we find on p. 140 
this, which is decidedly rich: ‘‘ The lake of fire 
burning with brimstone,’’ into which both the 
beast and the false prophet ‘‘ were cast alive,”’ 
must be understood figuratively. And, if we 
view in this light the objects aimed at, and the 
results that followed the late Franco-German 
and the Turko-Russian wars, with the amount of 
powder,.of which brimstone is a component part, 
that was burned, it must strike the mind as 
almost a literal fulfillment of the prophecy.”’ 





....The Roberts Brothers, of Boston, publish 
in the ‘‘ No-Name Series’’ Don John, The hero’s 
name is short for Donald Johnstone, the puta- 
tive son and heir of the Johnstone family. 
When he is six weeks old, scarlet fever drives 
him, with his purse, out of the house, into the 
country, where, left to herself, the nurse falls 
under the methodic temptations of a plotting 
and heartless mother. By her well-managed 
art the nurse is half persuaded to exchange 
the foster baby for herown. She falls sick of 
scarlet fever, and in ber prostration the con- 
fusion accomplishes itself, without the aid of 
the nurse, who, when she gets out again, can- 
not tell her own child, The tangle lasts on 
unsuspected by the boy, Don John ; but causes 
much suffering to his parents, who have heard 
from the nurse the doubts she could not re- 
solve. Don John is, however, accepted as the 
true son, and develops into a good fellow, in 
spite of dullness. The other it is beyond the 
power of good intentions to be interested in. 
He goes off to sea and is lost in mystery, while 
fortune smiles more and more on Don John. 
At last, when the play is done, the lights put 
out, and most of the audience gone home, out 
comes the author with the ‘melodramatic an- 
nouncement: Yet, after all, he was not the true 
Don John. He, the true one, was quiet in the 
keeping of the sea. 


.-..We have received the bound IJnder to 
Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, alphabetical, 
analytical, and classified, Vols. 1 to LX inclu- 
sive, extending from June, 1850, to June, 1880. 
It is compiled by Charles A. Durfee and com- 
pares in size and binding with the Magazine. 
The literary matter contained in the first sixty 
volumes of Harpers’ Monthly is so great and 
various that such an indexas Mr. Durfee has 
prepared should cover a broad field of litera- 
ture, and put a great amount of matter at the 
disposal of those who preserve their back 
numbers. Few persons reflect what stores 
they possess in the issue for thirty years of 
such a magazine. The want of a good index 
is the greatest limitation of the practical value 
of such a series. Mr. Durfee’s work is done on 
such a broad plan that a little study of the 
arrangement will be very sure to enable the 
student to find what he wants. 


....We have received, in a thick octavo of 
1153 pages, the Report of Proceedings of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, Convened at Philadelphia, September, 1880. 
Printed by direction of the Council. Edited 
by John B. Dales, D.D., and R. M. Patterson, 
D.D. (Phil. Presb. Journal Co.), and contain- 
ing, besides a general introductory sketch of 
the Council, the essays and documents, with a 
resumé of the discussions and full list of mem- 
bers. The historical decorations of the hall 
are printed in the volume, colored as they 
were. The volume is an admirable monument 
of the Council. Those who have read a part 
of the essays, published in Taz INDEPENDENT, 
by the courtesy of the editors and publishers 





the fullness they deserve. 
“Our Minor Rights” too much is left forthe . 
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of the volume, will be glad to have them, with 
the others, in this permanent form. 


----Browsing among Books is a little volume 
of interesting essays on miscellaneous, subjects 
by Abba Goold Woolson (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). The themes for the essays are well 
chosen and well stated but not developed with 
In the paper on 


reader to carry out. The plea for ‘‘ Old-fash- 
ioned Flowers’ opens the case fully; but the 
remarks on “ The Selection of Gifts,” good as 
they are, should be more thoroughly thought 
out. The author would be less puzzled to 
know why ‘‘Commeucement Day” at college 
should be applied to the close of the curricu- 
lum if she would consider that in its origin the 
day, with ite ceremonies and exercises, was 
actually the commencement, and not the end, of 
the academic year. 


-+--If Mr. Henry James, Jr., could discover 
some solvent which would enable him to wash 
himself out of his own pages, his books would 
at least, gain by the loss of one of their disturb, 
fog elements. In his new novel, Washingten- 
Square (Harper & Brothers), the author hovers 
around his work in endless reminders of 
his presence, which provoke us to tell him 
that we do not like the book. Dr. Sloper doeg 
not futerest us as a man, is intolerable as a 
father, and nothing is said about him as a phy- 
sician; yet he had the right of it in thinking 
that his daughter was a flat, and she came to 
the true view at last in thinking that Morris 
Townsend was a poor creature—and these 
three between them are the characters of the 
book. 


....Some one must cry halt, or we shall soon 
have a deluge of books on school management. 
The latest is The Art ef School Management, by 
J. Baldwin, president of the State Normal 
School of Missouri (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). As faras we have examined this 
book, we find nothing to object to and much to 
commend. There is a vast amount of theory 
in it, compressed into maxims as brief as a 
proverbial philosophy. This brevity leaves the 
author no escape from the dogmatic form of 
presenting what he bas to say. His methods 
are short and sharp as a syllogism in the enthy- 
meme form. 


....The author of the “Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family ” has come out with 
Sketches of the Women of Christendom (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.). It begins with 
the Mother of Eden, and passes on, by way of 
the women of the Gospels and of the Acts, of 
fhe Early Church, and of’the fourth century, 
to the Christian women of the Middle Ages. 
The author finds only two to plaee in this lat- 
ter class, of whom Joan of Arc isone. The 
book then passes to modern times, and con- 
clades with a chapter on ‘“‘The Women of the 
Army of Succor.”’ 


....Edward E. Hale has published another 
volume of stories for young people, Crusoe in 
New York and other Tales (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). They are simply stories, not writ- 
ten to carry out a theory, but with all the 
author’s ingenuity and imagination. Some of 
them are old stories told over for young readers, 
asthat of Nicolette and Aucassin. The cir- 
cumstances of Frida’s abduction and imprison- 
ment in New York are too fully and sugges- 
tively told, considering what it is that lies in 
the shadow and what class of persons are to 
read the book. 


.... The Secret of Victory ; or, The Story of Ern- 
est Ader, by Margret E. Winslow (Nat. Temp. 
Soc.), is a temperance book, which does not 
so much attempt to tell a story as to trace the 
steps of ruin and the process of recovery in 
the dreadful experience of intemperate pas- 
sions. The author seems to be under the im- 
pression that there is some one potent princi- 
ple of reform, which, when reached, would 
assure success to every victim of alcohol who 
would try it. Otherwise,the book is a good 
one and likely to be useful. 


.... William M. Thayer writes the life of 
General Garfield, under the title From Log 
Chbin to White House (Boston : James H. Earle), 
and in a broad, rough, wholesale way. Every- 
thing is done in the popular hero style, by an 
author whose view of life is as simple as the 
old New England Primer. The hero is always 
fighting on and up, whether at home, at 
school or college, or in civil strife ; and even 
miracles could not be relied on to save one 
amid such storm of shot and shell as burst on 
him in the war. 


...-The Mosaie Record and Modern Science, 
by L. T. Townsend, D.D., author of “‘ Credo” 
(Boston: Howard Gannett), shows that the 
Mosaic cosmogony is not yet left *‘so poor 
that none will do it reverence.’’ The author 
gives back with interest to the overconfident 
defenders of materialism some of the counsels 
of caution with which they have liberally be- 
sprinkled the theologians. We find consider- 





able doubtful matter in the notes, but the 
essay is exceedingly sharp and worth reading. 

























































































































































-++»We have received from Dr. “Beery | 
Stearns, superintendent of the Hartford 
(Conn. ) Retreat for the Insane, a reprint from 
the Archives of Medieine of the treatise of this 
distinguished authority on The Care of Some 
lasses of the Chronic Insane. At discusses thor- 
oughly the question, whieh is now one of great 
interest, how far the freedom of the individual 
patients can be respected in the construction 
and administration of the hospitals. 


.. From the Government Printing Office, at 
Washington, we have A Memorial of Joseph 
Henry, published by order of Congress. The 
memorial contains an account of the obsequies, 
the memorial exercises at the Capitol, the pro- 
ceedings of societies with which Professor 
Henry was connected, and of Congress in 
regard to the erection of a monument. The 
volume ends with a full index and is a large 
octavo of 528 pages. 


....Mr. John James Piatt’s Jdyls and Lyrics 
of the Ohio Valley (Cincinnati: W. E. Dibble) 
displays the same kind of merit we have ob- 
served in the author’s previous poems. There 
ie much quiet, tender, and suggestive descrip- 
tion, The versification is smooth and melodic, 
and the substance of the verses, If not strikiug- 
ly original, contains matter that lies near the 
human heart, or so deep in it as to possess 
permanent interest. 


. The Banker's Almanac and Regiater for 
1841, by Homans, like its predecessors for years 
past, is a book that all bankers will find a great 
practical convenience, by reason of the extent 
and variety of its information in relation to 
banks. The editors of secular journals will 
often meet questions that call for the use of 
just such a book. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue draft of a proposed international copy- 
right treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, recently submitted by Minister 
Lowell to the English Board of Trade, after a 
conference of authors and publishers, by 
whom it was freely discussed, received three 
amendments. They were to the effect that the 
limit of time within which a book must be re- 
published in order to secure copyright should 
be extended from three months to six months; 
that the provision requiring the manufacture of 
books to be in the country of publication should 
be confined to the United States; and that all 
prints or reprints of books by English authors, 
published in the States with their consent, 
should be freely admitted into England and 
all parts of the Empire. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will 
issue a series of new and original volumes, to 
be published under the title of “‘ Cassell’s 
Popular Library.” The first volume of the 
series, entitled ‘‘ History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England,”’ by Augustus Mengre- 
dien, will be published early in March, and will 
be followed by ‘‘ Lives of the Covenanters,” 
** Boswell and Johnson,’’ “* The Life of Wes- 
ley,”’ “ Domestic Folk-lore,”’ and *‘ American 
Humorists."’ 

The autobiographical papers left by Mr. 
Carlyle will be published in this country by 
Charles Scribner's Sone. 

Wilkie Collins has completed a new novel, 
entitled “The Black Robe.’ It will appear 
about the end of March. 


The manuscript of Charles Dickens's ‘‘ Christ_ 


mas Carol’ has been offgred for sale in Lon- 
don for $1,500. 
**Dryden,"’ by George Saintsbury, will be 


the next volume of *‘ English Men of Letters.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE 
ARAB MOORS. With a sketch of the Civilization 
which they achieved and imparted to Europe. By 
Hewny Corres. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, $5. 


THE BACTERIA. By Dr. Antone Maenix. Trans- 
lated from the French by Grorcz M. STERNBERG, 
M. D., Surgeon U. 8. Army. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Extract from Preface by Translater: 
For the naturalist, for phypicton, ox § or for the non- 
professional ma man of gen ‘who desires to 








Rochefort’s novel, *‘ Mile. de Bismarck,” will 
soon appear in an English translation. 
RR 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildin, With two hun 
dred an fty seven illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 235. New York: Orange Judd Company. $1 50 
The Spirit of Education. By M. l'abbe Amable 
esau. Tzansiated by Mra. E. M. McCarthy. 
I6mo, pp. 3%. Syracuse: Published for tne 
translator by C. ae 
Darwin Right? or, The Origin of Man. By. 
William Denton. Illustrated. I2mo, pp. 
193. Wellesley, Denton Fusteheig 
Company.. 
eg 5 — ap pp. 219. Chicago: ‘Central Book 
GOOF Mn ann can ec cconccecncsecepeccnsecencocepcces 
The Past in the Present. What is Civilization / 
By Arthur pet hell, M.D., LL.D. Dlustrated, 
8vo, pp. w York: Harper & Brothers 
Shakespeare's sepate of “ All's Well that Ends” 
Well." Edited, with notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, A.M. With engravings. 16mo, pp. 
1s OO GAMING, cee cccc tes cvcbucdscteccescescccce 
Ghepespeent' Comedy of “The Taming of the 
hrew.” Edited, with notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, A. Mt With engravings. 16mo, pp. 
Bh PMID ccnnctccscccanscancoate<desseescse 
The Glen of Silver Birches. The Irish 
and the English Landlord. A Novel. By E 
Owens Blackburne. (Franklin Square Li 
brary, No, 163.) 4to, paper, pp. 36. The 
Somebody's Neighbors. By Rose Terry Cooke. 
12mo, pp. 42. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
We cocccecetecddes soccccocosoctbecdsbédecidcdvccces 
y Spring in Massachusetts. From the Jour. 
a of Henry D. Thoreau. 18mo, pp. vil, 318 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE KING'S MISSIVE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By Jonn G. Wurrtizr. With 2-4 geoel portrait. 1 vol. 
16mo, gilt top. $1 


This book contains all son am written by Mr 
Whittier since the publication of “The Vision of 
Echard,” in 1878; ‘It will be eagerly m the 
multitude of American readers who not only regard 
Mr. Whittier with = respect asa poet, but who 
also revere him asa man. 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Arranged by Cuar.corre Fisxe Bates. With a fine, 
entirely new rait and twelve iliustrations. 
Square 18mo, tastefully stamped. $1.00. 

A_ beautiful little vehome, of t 

made with great care from 

ical works of Henry Wadsworth bt for 1 

day of the year. ‘he book is bound in tasteful style 

and is in respects one of the best and most attract- 
ive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
1 vol. 16mo, 





From the Journal of Hexry D. Tuorzav. 
gilt top. $1.50. 
These extracts from Thorean’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenners of observation, the «ame 
remarkable love of Nature, and the same original 
and individual style which make all of Thoreau's 
writings so valuable and attractive. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid. on re- 
oaths of price, by the Publishers, 


en 


THE 


NEW NOBILITY, = 


A STORY OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, 


By J. W. FORNEY, 
Author of “Anecdotes of Public Men,” 





etc., ete. 


This, the first novel by Colonel Forney, is Hkely to 
make a markod Impression. It ts remarkable for its 
varied scenes and characters, as a refiex of current 
turbulent opinion, for the range of interests and 
themes which it covers, for ite picturesque ‘and ant- 
mated atyle and ite atirring incidents. 


12moe, cloth, Price. 81.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


“In the Fields again with Professor ( Gray.” 


BOTANY 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. | SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 





HOW PLANTS GROW. | MANUAL. 
LESSONS. NEW STRUCTURAL. 
RY 
PROF. ASA GRAY, 


of Harvard University. 


*.° The only standard, the most popular, and the 
mos! extensively used of Botanical Te.rt-Books. 


7" We shall have great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms for the introduction of any of the 
books of this <ertes, and will send sample copies of 
How Plants Grow and The School and Field 
Beok—the two books best adapted for the ordinary 
School course—for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of half the usnal retail price, 
namely: 

Hew Plants Grow 
School and Field Book 00 

Descriptive circulars of the sertes will be forwarded 
on application. 

A VALUABLE alp tn the study of Botany will be found 
in Apgar’s Plant Analysis, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examination 
on receipt of 85 centa. Specimen pages free. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
753 and 755 5 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT AILETH THEE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Melody of the 23d Paaim,’’ ‘The Other 
Shore,’* ete. 

ed forthe great company of the anxious and 

eemiales well as the deeply suffering ones, that co 

mourning through the world and feel the constant 

need of the Divine Presence and Comforter.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

12mo, cloth, 460 pages, price $1.50. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 

Ne, 900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Fractions of 

the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. — 


“One Year.. 
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~HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .. 94 0 
ARPER'S TERELY. 400 
ARPER'S BAZ . £00 
HARPER'S You Ne PEOPLE, “ +. 150 
tr” HA ARPER'S CATALOGUE will be by mai. 
on receipt of nine cents. 
HRAPER & BROS,, Franklia Square, N.Y. 


For Wew Terms for 1881 


ve accessible in a conden: form most import- 
ant results a ee! in this liné of inquiry uP to the 
. this volume cannot fail to value ; 

while for the student and the Cae in search 
of fuller inf tion the summary ai the labors 


of numerous individuals, together with the copious 
Seereeny. brought up to date, will, doubtless, te 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 W St., B 


LECTURES TO 


PROFESSING CHRISTIANS 


By Rev. Cuarizs G. Fiewry, late president ¢ Oberlin 


t 








College. 1 vol, 12mo, 408 pages, price $1.50. 

“The sent«nces of every are short, crisp, and 
mighty. It has more pract rel in it thanany 
book of oo we ever opened." — Religious Telescope. 

“ The book is fullof the lofty gus ane 
yr ang =a thought of this man of God.”—Church 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Systematic Theology..............--...000.++ 85 
Hevivel Lectures 17 
oape!l Themes............. % 
Hem irs of Rev. © 





super = rd on sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 


price. 
E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher. 
OBERLIN, O. 


Moderation ys. Total Abstinence. 


NATION AL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY have just 
published an important and valuable “Famphie co 
taining the Address of Rev o C KOS 





Rev. Dr. 
igen 


neve wy 

v. Dr. A. Nee + Mra. 
° my Tow extracts ont News- 
papers, with Authorities. 
12me, 120 mene a oSOnasieth 4 paper, 2c. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
568 READE STREET. NEW YORK. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. ETC. 





+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 
if interested In Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
decoration by merely enclosing stamp 
for return postage to 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 








L. J. MARCY, 1s Chestnet Bt. Phiiedeipt is? 
For putes 





“public use, they 
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bers for sale. 

5022 all gold, silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
”» 3, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agt's 
sample le book. 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
30 ALL Levely Mose Rose and assorteu Chro uv 
“ Cards, name on, 10c, Agent's Sample book, inci: id- 
ing Outfit, ‘20c. AwERICAN CARD CO., West rn. 

50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g. Cards (uo two % tae), 

Name on, 10c. CLInTon Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
50 ——e Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, ViowtJap 
anese Cay is, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Nerthford, (t. 


50 


5 C2rds,Chromo Motto, Roses,etc. ‘all newstyle, name 
on,l10c. Ag *tesamples 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford,Ct 














Elegant Genuine Chrome Cards swe éubae 
with name, 10c. W & CO., Meriden, Conn, 








- EDUCATION. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


9478 pera 4 et Sept., 1881. New 
brick buildings, handsome and ecommodious 
heated with steam. Specially capacious and gee 
ive Ky! and pariors. class and study rooms. 








i 8. BARNES & co., Ed N.Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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VD * Scent stamp for sample copy of 
Golden Haule,” Bosto nm, Mass. 


LIBRARY BOOKS. 






— b —— of $1 to $1.75 Sunday- 
ata uni- 
form price ar de aeal each. Books will last three 


times as s lems as the ordinary. Speci x 
atalogue of 80 books now published. 


DAVID C. COOK, 


187 Madison 8t., Chicago 


EVANSVILLE, TNDTANA. 


If you are an advertiser, you ought to be repre- 
sented in the section of country which surrounds the 





prosperous city of Evansville, Indiana. 


THE WEEKLY COURIER : 


fa the best medium for advertising in that section. 
It reaches a large number of farmers and consumers 
in the states of Indiana, Dlinois, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. 

Write for Specimen Copy and Rates, or ask your 
advertising agent to place it on your list of papers in 
your next contract. 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS. 
Subscription Price, $1 Per Year. 
Addgess 
THE COURIER COMPANY, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


A CHARMINC ROMANCE. 


A Novel. 
By ROSA NAUCHETTE CAREY, 
AUTHOR OF 
*Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” etc. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 





75 centa. 


“ There are good novels of many classes, the class of 
fresh, healthy fiction relating to. to Foe Vy ire rane 
one that has the | number of genders, 

especiall a ‘eminine Sale readers aes Whim’ 
an excellent example of this Class, w ——, om 
lively. full of distinct c' ro ding in 

imated "— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


3. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO... Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


LITERARY ean aee 
CE ‘SS ormer! to $1.25 each; 
2 gate or ncote - Thos. x ib = 
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may college course for ladies ana 
pon oan lege Preparatory, —-¥— Oratory, 
and Music. ae f ex a, Se th cuts, calen- 


dar, rates, and rules, ad 
JOS. E. KING, DDe Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 





E2742. 1SHED 3 . 1868. 
ENR OLLENHAUER" 
co +E OF MUSIC. 
No. 56 Court 8t., ee: Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
ms. 

Offers great inducements to students destrous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm —_-, a, Lj ~~ rs. Style 








and finish given advanced arte ‘ulars, 
address the Director. H ay OLLES AUER. 
AMER. 5C HOOL INGOT! TE, Eatab. 1855. 
A reliable Educa’ ureau. 


. Aids all who wane 


. Sells x Ld School perties. 
J. 1ERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
7¥, nat ‘tath St.. near Fifth Avenue. New York. 
$65 to $150 


TEACHERS V2), 


a. —— all Spring 
and ne a" full Roy s 
. McCU reco, eitndelphia, Pa. 
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ENNSY ita 

MY, CHEST 1a 
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grees conferred. Col. 


aed PUBLICATIONS. __ 


MU SICAL VISITOR 


1S THE 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
ta” BECAUSE .23 


it Appeals te all Masical People. Amateur 
nd Professional, whether Singer. 
Pianist, or Student. 


Its 32 large pogne ese are filled monthly with the practt- 
cal gee El 0 ee musical writers—music 
lessons, h Fa d discussions of —— 
of ool ay ‘The ehter. "sketches, stories, poem 
and correspondence are bright ond oricinal ‘and the 
musical news fulland fresh. The music pages give 
five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone 
worth a year’s subscription. In x ee every sub- 
scriber receives free the choice 


11 Elegant Santen Volumes. 


The cost, in we dost form, of the may od in oe Visitor 
ut 


HEO. HYATT, President. 





Premium would be abo’ 
Subscription, $1.50 Only. 

@@™ Mention grade of music preferred and whether 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which pre- 
mium to send. Send stamp for specimen Visiter 
and particulars of prenidums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No Auuierssgeer | CINCINNATI, 0. 


8.5. SONG BOOK. 


a prhe Enqgrnatiquel 8 puvder re che soo! 


esso 

hymns, with music, eovarth g the lessons of the whete 

year, 32 choice “ aaieaee ise tonsa = 
eces in all. and aon un 








ice, $5 per 100" poy he Sample 
copy, postpaid, 8c. be COOK, 
HARVARD BOOK 
ac Ore made; 
de: with taste; no 


clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges ; holds five or 


fifty vols. Every user 
————— i Of books sh ould have it. 


Scrap-Books. Files, Binders, Stylegrafie 
Pens, and ogher requisites for Desx, Srupy, and 
Lrprary. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalog of 500 
Laber-Savers. 
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see page 31. 
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UNIVERSAL ‘KNOWLEDGE. 


With Numerous and Copious Appendices, Invaluable for Special Reference in all Departments of Literary, Professional, and Industrial lite. 


THE WORK 


INCLUDES 


The Most Important Facts in Relation to the History of all Nations and Ages; the Biography 
of Distinguished and Representative Persons of Both Sexes, from the Earliest to the Present Time} 


the Principles and Practice of International, Civil, Constitutional, and Municipal Law, as 


as enrbodied in the 


Codes and Legislation of Every Country in Europe, Asia, and America; Sociology and Politics; Geography, 
Topography, and Travels; Manners and Customs; Civil and Military Engineering; Mathematics, Pure and Apptied ; 
Mechanism, Theoretical and Practical; Trade and Commerce; the Laws of War, Offensive and Defensive Operations; 


Military Organization, Mobilization, Strategy, and Tactics; 


Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Entomology, Chonchol- 


ogy, Paleontotogy, Ichthyology, Biology, and Ontology ; Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, and Surgery; Chemistry, as Ap- 


plied to Medicine, the Arts, Sciences, and Commerce; 


the Several Theories and Forms of Government Everywhere, 


Metaphysics, and every Branch of Psychology and Natural Philosophy 3 


with their Judicial, Legislative, and Administrative Depart- 


ments; Descriptions of Races and Peoples, their Languages and Institutions, their Growth and Alternations of 
Prosperity and Adversity: the Myths and Legends of Antiquity and the Middle Ages; Biblical Literature, the History of 
Ecclesiastical Foundations, and the Progress and Changes of Religious Opinion; the Origin, Rise, Dogmas,. and 
Polity of all Denominations; Chronology; Statistics of the Population, Churches, Countries, Cities, and Towns, 
and Educational Status of Every Nation; Ancient and Modern Literature, under Every Aspect: the 
Great Authors, Inventors, Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, Architects, and Scientific Men of the World, 
both Ancient and Modern, with Specific Notes of their Principal Works, etc., etc., etc. 


THE WHOLE BROUGHT DOWN TO THE YEAR 1881. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY CONFORMED TO WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated with Numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engravings. 
By W. H. DE PUY, A. M,, D. D., 


Author of “Compendium of Poplar Information,” etc., etc. 
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ASSISTED BY MORE THAN FOUR HUNDRED ABLE CONTRIBUTORS, INCLUDING A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS IN THIS COUNTRY AND 


EUROPE. |FOR FULL LISTS OF SPECIAL 4ND OTHER CONTRIBUTORS SEE INTRODUCTORY PAGES TO VOL. 1.) 
—_—————__ eo --— —--- 


A GENERAL CYCLOPADIA has become a recognized want in all business offices and in all 
homes. The information which it supplies meets a universal and ever-recurring demand. Cover- 
ing, as it does, the whole field of human knowledge, it becomes a universal teacher. Its lessons 
impart instruction to all people, in all countries, and in all times. It is the most instructive, the 
most practical, the most economical, and the most helpfw1 of all books of human production. 

A general cyclopedia, giving information on all suitable topics and in all departments of 
human knowledge, should, therefore, be one of the earliest books sought for and supplied. 
Scores and even hundreds of other books may be omitted, as a family may omit a mere luxury 
from the table; but the cyclopedia NEVER. Next to the Sacred Book, it should be regarded as an 
indispensable boon, and its presence an indispensable benediction. 

The present work, as indicated in the introductory announcement and in the preface, has 
been specially devised and brought out in such manner as to meet, practically, this universal 
need. It is neither partial, cumbrous, nor expensive. It is complete in its topics and convenient 
and attractive in form. It presents a synopsis of the History, the Art, the Science, the Litera- 
ture, the Commerce, and the Progress of the World, so full and so accurate that it may be most 
confidently cited as an indisputable authority and conveyed in language so plain that no one can 
fail to understand it. 

No painstaking in investigation, no difficulty in the consideration of evidence relative to fact 
or the proper statement of the opinions of thinkers has been spared, and the expenses incidental 
to its issue have been greater than in any other publication of its character. No department in 
the whole range of human thought and activity has been neglected; but each has received its 
appropriate space, and thusthe ‘People’s Cyclopedia”’ meets the needs of every one, both in gen- 
erality and detail. 

It is a complete library of reference for those who have explored the numerous sources of 
knowledge, as well as for those who are unlearned. For the latter class its value is beyond com- 
putation, for it gives in few words, readily comprehended, the things they most desire to know, 
and points them to the readiest means of extending their iuformation upon subjects where ad- 
ditional light is desired. Questions of a technical, scientific, chronological, biographical, literary, 
or historical character which arise in the mind of the ordinary reader of current Hterature are 
here answered and made plain, and thus the value of reading is enhanced manifold by the ju- 
dicious employment of this handy and comprehensive work. For this purpose no teacher could 
take its place, no ordinary library fulfill its mission. 

It is the latest Cyclopedia published. Brought down as it is to the year 1881, the very date 
of its issue has been of the most vital service to its editors and contributors. They have been 
permitted to glean the latest results of the examinations of the German editors of the ‘* Conver- 
sations-Lexicon,” of the gentlemen engaged upon that monument of learning comprised in the 
latest editions of ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia” and the ‘‘ Encyclopwdia Britannica,” in the best 
modern French Biographical Dictionaries, in all the wealth of new scholarship provided by the 
Assyrian and Palestine exploratious, the erudition of the greatest thasters of classical and Ori- 
ental lore, and the latest contributions of science to the progress of mankind. 

Of all these unrivaled sources of information the utmost use had been made. Disquisitions 
upon all subjects, by the learned who write in every civilized tongue, have been diligently sifted, 
with the view of presenting, in a well-digested form and in a manner as nearly perfect as possible, 
the most thorough statement of the story of man and his achievements, of Nature and her mani- 
festations, in all ages and in every stage of development. 

The scope of the *‘ People’s Cyclopedia ”’ isso wide that no one can be found to whom it 
will not prove invaluable. It is adapted to the wants of every class. It confronts with facts 
every inquirer; it gives a logical explanation of the prominent ideas that have animated or in- 
fluenced mankind. Itis a triumph of literary enterprise, bringing within the compass of two 
imperial volumes the matter to be found only in large libraries. For general information 
there is no work of fts class that compares with it. Always ready-and. always sure to 
give in a moment the facts desired. No one who would be up with the times should be witaout 
it. Itis an educator in the fami/y; to the JSarmer, to the mechanic, and im the counting-houss, ae 
well as to the professional man. 





Hitherto, unfortunately, trustworthy Cyclopedias have been toocostly. They have been 
planned for the student of means and the man of wealth ; but never till now for the whole peo- 
ple. Hence, one of the most important of all vehicles of information was practically closed to 
that numerous class to whom it must always be of the most positive value. This barrier to the 
universal use and to the extraordinary advantages to be derived from a comprehensive abridge- 
ment of all knowledge into the briefest possible space is now overcome by the ‘‘ People’s Cyclo- 
pwdia.” In the cheapest bindings the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’? costs $105; Appleton’s, $30; 
Appleton’s Cord d, $28; J "s, $43; Zell’s, $87.50; ‘‘The People’s,” $13. The great 
saving effected by procuring ** The People’s Cyclopadia” is thus at once apparent. It is fur- 
nished at so low a price that, with a prudent foresight and a little care, a copy may be easily ob- 
tained even by those whose circumstances require the most rigid economy. The trifling sum of 
three and a half cents each day for only a single year will provide an amount sufficient to purchase the 
entire work, in elegant cloth binding ; four cents a day for a year will purchase it in sheep binding ; ana 
Sour and a half cents a day for a year will purchase it in the finest binding. 

The “‘ People’s Cyclopedia,” therefore, appeals to the public not only because of the vari- 
ety, abundance, and freshness of its condensed and sifted information, brought out as the re- 
sult of many years of study by the hundreds of distinguished scholars whose contributions en- 
rich its pages, but also by the special fact that its form and price adapt it to all business offices 
and all homes. 

It has been prepared for all people; 1f 18 ADAPTED TO ALL PEOPLE; itis ‘‘THE PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPADIA.” 

It is with the greatest pleasure that the Publishers are enabled to announce the completion 
of the arduous labor and unremitting attention devoted for many years to the preparation of 
this work. It only remains to say afew words as to its mechanical execution and price. It té 
profusely illustrated by some of the most eminent artists of the day, who have devoted their 
talents to the embellishmen, of a work of incalculable benefit to mankind. [t is printed on beau- 
tiful, clear type, specially cast for its pages. Ite price is within the reach of every one. It is 
complete in two Super-Royal Octavo Volumes of over 1,000 pages each. The ‘first volume is 
now ready for delivery to subscribers. The second volume, with the Appendices of extraordinary 
interest and utility and including the principal summaries of thé United States Census, will be 
ready in August next, The work is well printed on superfine paper, elegantly and substantially 
bound, and supplied at the following remarkably low prices: 





In Extra Fine English Cloth............ heaeeed 86 50 per Volume. 
In Library Leather, Marbled Edges........... 7 50 “ “ 
In Half Turkey Morocco, Marbled Edges..... 8 50 “« “ 


AGENTS WANTED, (00 20000 
Agent in every County, to take 
orders for ** THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOP EDIA.” This great work offers to Agents many 
advantages possessed by no othét book. Most publications interest only a limited number of 
people; but this Treasury of Universal Knowledge is adapted to all people in all places. 
It meets an acknowledged want, and fntelligent Agents will find it an easy matter to obtain 
subscribers for it. We offer LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to Good Agents. Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT; Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y, 


JONES BROS: & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Lonis) 
General Agents for the West and Southwest. 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston,. Mass., 


te f 
uk % “hibany, ®. ¥.. General Agente for New England. 
eaiain Agent for Central New York. 
F. BAKER, 100 Nassau Street, 
Agent tor New York City, Brooklyn; dnd Jersey City: 

































































Religious Intelligence. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tue Convocation of Canterbury is in ses- 
sion, and debate has begun on the various 
propositions for a settlement of the ques- 
tions now agitating the Church. Though 
Convocation is apt to delay definite action 
for a considerable time, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the difficulties with Ritualism 
will be had, and a way of escape from them 
discovered, perhaps. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is charged by some with 
trying to minimize the differences which 
have arisen, in his opening address to Con- 
vocation, said very much depended upon 
the way in which the subject was treated. 
He hoped the prevalent excitement would 
not show itself in the discussion to which 
he would invite the Upper House, He had 
received various addresses in regard to 
more toleration for ritual. He presumed 
that when greater liberty was asked for the 
memorialists did not mean license; that they 
recognized certain limits beyond which 
reasonable liberty could not go. He con- 
tinued : , 


*‘T shall ask my brethren of the Upper 
House to apply themselves with as much 
kindly consideration to these addresses as 
is possible. I shall ask them to consider 
this point—namely, that the legislature of 
the country has vested in the bishops a 
great discretion as to the mode in which 
the laws regulating ritual shall be enforced 
by leral steps. It is now clearly ascertained 
that in their hands rests the determination 
whether legal proceedings are to be taken in 
any case relating toritual. I would also point 
to a decision of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, in July, 1879, which pointed in the 
same direction, and which, by an additional 
resolution, went beyond what had formerly 
been taken for granted as inherent in the 
very nature of things with regard to the 
duties of the episcopal office. I do not 
think the difficulties which heset this ques- 
tion are likely to be settled in any other 
way. Ihave not gathered from any of the 
addresses that have been sent to me that 
there is any wish to appeal to Parliament, 
or to ask for any legislation affecting the 
Act of Uniformity in this matter. Neither 
do I gather that there is any distinct de- 
sire on the part of those who have addressed 
us to co to courts of law in order to reverse 
the decisions which have hitherto been 
arrived at. I think that, when these ad- 
dresses are read and weighed, the solution 
of the difficulty which they press on our 
attention will be found in that discretion 
which the whole svstem of our Church, as 
well as the decisions of the law courts, 
appears to vest in the members of the Epis- 
copal Bench with regard to their own 
dioceses. 

**Another point will certainly come before 
us, and that is, whether any improvement 
can or cannot be made in the ecclesiastical 
courts of this Church and realm. This ques- 
tion. also, will engage our very serious at- 
tention. It has always been taken for grant- 
ed that the ecclesiastical courts, like all 
other courts, may be improved; but I have 
always found it dificult, and my experience 
on the Episcepal Bench during the last four 
and twenty years has confirmed my impres- 
sion—I have always found it difficult to dis- 
cover what the exact improvements are 
which are most likely to place the ecclesi- 
astical courts nearer a state of perfection. 
The changes which have hitherto been made 
from time to time have been made not so 
much upon any distinct reeognition of 
principle as because it was found that no 
other change was exactly possible at the 
time when changes were imperativelv re- 
quired. A full and enlarged consideration 
of the whole of this subject, bv persons 
whore authority will bear real weight with 
the Church and with the country, is, I think, 
very much to be desired; and it will be my 
endeavor to impress upon my brethren of 
the Upner House the desirableness of look- 
ing this subject carefully and steadily in 
the face.” 


Accordingly, when the two houses sepa- 
rated, the Archbishop laid the addresses be 
fore the Bishops. There was Dean Church’s 
address, signed by 3,400 clergymen, asking 
for toleration and forbearance in dealing 
with questions of ritual (we have already 
printed it in full); axd 1 uother from Bishop 
Perry, havirg 1,400 s, atures, which, rep- 
resenting the Evangelicals, opposed tolera- 
tion. ‘We have,” to copy from this ad- 
dress, ‘‘no desire to narrow the compre- 
hensiveness of the National Church or to 
abridge that reasonable liberty which has 
always been conceded to Churchmen in 
matters non-essential. We are, however, 
firmly convinced that neither in public 
prayer nor in administration of the sacra- 
ments ought there to be granted any tolera- 
tion of the use of vestments and symbols 





avowedly introduced as exponents of doc- 

trines which we believe to be unscriptural, 
or which had been declared to be not in ac- 
cordance with the plain intention of the 
Articles and Formularies of the Church of 
England. We, therefore, respectfully but 
firmly entreat your Grace to give no coun- 
tenance to any attempt to procure tolera- 
tion for ritual practices which for more 
than 800 years and until a very recent date 
were almost unknown in the Church of 
England, and which, when submitted to 
the highest courts, have been declared 
to be contrary to the laws of the 
Church of the realm.” The primate re- 
ferred particularly to these two addresses. 
He remarked that there was a certain 
indefiniteness about the memorials ask- 
ing for toleration as to where the line ought 
to be drawn between liberty and license. 
He had, however, no reason to suppose that 
the signers of Dean Church’s address had 
any desire to see liberty for the use in the 
Church of England of what was known as 
the Romish mass. He supposed that the 
bishops in their dioceses would not be dis- 
posed to interfere with lawful ornamental 
ritual not contrary to the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England; and 
he also supposed that the law was now so 
interpreted that greut discretion was shown 
to be left to their lordships as to whether or 
not prosecutions or suits against clergy in 
ritual matters should proceed, so that now, 
according to the decisions given, the bishops 
could refuse to sanction a mere vexatious 
attempt to interfere with a worship which 
approved itself to the parishioners and was 
not contrary to law. No more than this 
should be claimed, and it could not be ex- 
pected that there would be any legislation 
in the direction of legalizing those things 
which the Reformation abolished. It had 
been said that the Reformation was a “limb 
badly set,” and ‘‘the sooner it was again 
broken the better”; but he thought the 
HIouse might take it for granted that 
these were not the sentiments of those 
who had signed the *‘ Address for Toler- 
ation.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln thought the 
House ought to adopt a declaration in refer- 
ence to the power of the bishops to prevent 
litigation. The Bishop of Llandaff pointed 
out that those on whose behalf the greater 
toleration was asked had been the aggres- 
sors, in introducing novel practices. The 
Bishop of Winchester gave notice of a reso- 
lution to the effect that a bill should be in- 
troduced in Parliament in relation to the 
discipline of the clergy. The Bishop of 
Peterborough dealt with the subject very 
vigorously. Hesaid that the present trouble 
was that there were neither definite rubrics 
nor accepted courts. He himself cared very 
little what form of dress was authorized. 
But why, in the name of common sense, 
could not the Church say what it meant. 
He held that the only safeguard for the 
liberties of the laity was not to be found in 
episcopal connivance and discretion ex- 
ercised within narrow limits; but in the law 
which protected the congregations from the 
clergy, the clergy from their congregations, 
the clergy from their bishops, and a law 
which protected, he was thankful to say, 
the bishops from feir clergy and their con. 
gregations. The Bishop of Winchester 
deprecated this appeal to the rigor of thelaw. 
The only way to deal with the present 
difficulty was by the exercise of episcopal 
discretion. The general body of Ritualists, 
he thought, deserved the sympathy of their 
bishops. 

In the Lower House Canon Gregory pro- 
posed a memorial to the House of Bishops 
asking forbearance in the present crisis, 
within the following limits: 

“1. That no ornament of the Church and 
of the ministers thereof be allowed but such 
‘as were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI.’ 

**2. That no injustice be done to those 
communicants resident in the parish or dis- 
trict who desire a simple ritual; but that a 
due regard be paid to their feelings and 
preferences by securing for them celebra- 
tions of the holy communion in a plainer 
form at such times, in accordance with their 
number, as the bishop of the diocese may 
approve.” 

Dean Stanley, Archdeacon Palmer, and 
others criticised the proposition with con- 


siderable severity. The discussion has only 





just begun. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Prussia under the Cultur Kampf: 


‘‘ All the archbishoprics and bishoprics of 
Prussia are vacated, either by death or b. nish- 
ment, with the exception of Culm, Hilde- 
sheim, and Ermeland. The three archbishop- 
rics of Cologne, Tréves, and Gnesen-Posen are 
without their prelates, dead or driven out of 
Germany. The Prince-bishop of Breslau occu- 

jes that half of his see which is in Austria ; 

ut cannot set foot or nominaté a priest to a 
vacant parish within the Prussian half of his 
diocese. The Bishops of Miinster and of Lim- 
burg live in exile. The Archbishopric of 
Freiburg, in Baden, has been vacant thirteen 
years. Death has deprived the sees of May- 
ence, Fulda, Osnabriick, and Paderborn of 
their prelates, and they remain unfilled. 

“In the Prussian ion of the Dioeese of 
Breslau, of 753 parishes, as many as 160 were 
without pastors at the close of 1880. In addi- 
tion to these, 9% district churches are deprived 
a death of their curates, making a total of 

vacant churches, leaving half a million of 
souls without pastors. In the Diocese of Hilde- 
sheim 25 parishes were at the same date without 
incumbents This diocese contains now only 117 
parochial clergy, of whom some thirty are over 
60 years old. he Cathedral Chapter has been 
reduced to four. At Fulda the chapter is 
represented by one old canon, not enough to 
elect anew bishop. In the Diocese of Posen, 
at the same date, there were 129 vacant parishes ; 
in that of Culm, 44; in that of Limburg, there 
are 30 vacascies, leaving 45,000 souls without 
shepherds. In Miinster there are 111 vacant 
parishes, with a population of 256,000 souls. 
In the Archdiocese of Tréves, out of 731 
parishes 240 are vacant—that is, about a third 
of the entire number. From the cathedral the 
Archbishop was driven, and is now dead; and 
the dean, three canons, and two minor canons 
have died since 1873. In the Prussian portion 
of the Diocese of Olmiitz 47 churches are pas- 
torless, toa population of 125,000. Of the 467 
parishes of the Diocese of Paderborn, 112 are 
without incumbents. To these must be added 
58 district churches, making a total of 170. In 
the Archdiocese of Cologne, out of 813 parishes 
199 are vacant.”’ 


....The fourth annual report of the Union 
Gospel Services in Chickering Hall, this city, 
expresses the belief that the ‘‘ middle and bet- 
ter classes of non-church-attendants are by 
far the most neglected by religious influences ”’ 
in the cities. For the welfare of the “two 
hundred thousand prosperous men and women”’ 
who gotono church the services in Chicker- 
ing Hall were begun, and it has been ‘‘ found 
that a large majority of those who have at- 
tended these services are fromthe class named, 
and a very large number have each year pro- 
fessed conversion and become churchmembers. 
The results in the year just closed have been 

larger than in any previous year, and the out- 
free for the future is more promising than 
ever.” A list is given of churches of different 
denominations which have received members 
as a result of these services. 


....The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, which has hitherto neglected to appoint 
representatives to the Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, ‘‘not from any lack of fraternal 
feeling,’’ but because it does not *‘ consider 
itself a distinctively Methodist body,” - will 
doubtless, be represented in the London Con- 
ference, after all. An informal council of 
members of that Church, in which Bishop 
Weaver participated, has resolved to present 
the subject to their General Conference, which 
meets in May, on the understanding that 
there are six vacant places into which their 
delegates will be welcomed. They saythey 
do not want their Church to be regarded as so 
anomalous as not to admit of classification, 
and they believe that its proper place is ina 
council of Arminian Churches. 


....The Island of Jersey, which les close to 
the French coast, is just now high in the favor 
of the Jesuits. A large number of that order 
have settled on it and purchased valuable 
properties. Other fraternities, anticipating 
expulsion, are also securing property. The 
Trappists are talking of buying Herm, one of 
the Channel Islands, where they could be more 
secluded. The Jesuits have opened no places 
in Jersey for the instruction of the youth of 
French families, for the reason that, under ad- 
vice, they desire to do nothing that would 
tend to wound the susceptibilities of the in- 
habitants, by whom the order is not regarded 
with particular favor, and is carefully watched, 
lest any open attempts should, be made to 
proselytize. 


...-Toward the endowment fund of $250,- 
000, called for a year ago, for the Episcopal 
General Theological Seminary, in this city, 
$118,000 has been pledged, all of which except 
$2,000 has been paid in. Of this sum the 
Hoffman family gave $75,000. The present 
dean, Dr. Hoffman, with his brother and sister, 
gave $50,000 and his father $25,000. The 
$50,000 is given to provide support for the 
dean, the present incumbent, however, being 
excepted from the terms of the donation. 


....The Dundee Free Presbytery, by a vote of 
20 to 5, has passed a resolution declaring that 
the use of instrumental music in worship is con- 
trary to the forms sanctioned by the Church, 
and prohibiting the further use of a harmonium 
in St. Luke’s Church, Broughty Ferry. 





Tuee following is given to-show the con- 
dition of the Roman Catholic Episcopate in 















Missions, 


“Tue Chiu Kuwai of the Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Japan,” or the “‘ Middle 
Assembly,’”’ representing the missions of the 
U. P. Chureh of Scotland, the Reformed 
Church‘in America, and the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, has presented another 
annual report of its operations, the fourth since 
the union took place. The combined force of 
the missions consists of 16 ordained mission- 
aries, 12 of whom are connected with the 
American societies ; 2 physicians and 8 teach- 
ers, besides 12 ordained native ministers; 17 
native licentiates; and 12 unlicensed native 
helpers and students. There are 21 organized 
churches and 71 preaching places and stations, 
and 359 scholars in day and boarding-schools. 
The number of adults in full communion is 
1,263, a gain in 1880 of 92. ‘There are, besides, 
178 baptized infants, making the total on the 
roll 1,441, against 1,333 in the previous 
year. The contributions of the churches in- 
creased from 1,763 yen, in 1879, to 2,166 
yen (about $1,950), in 1880. Twelve of the 
churches are in the city of Tokio, besides 
a number of preaching places and Sunday- 
schools. The churches are well situated and 
have good congregations. In Yokahama there 
are two churches, and north of Tokio six. The 
latter are entirely under the care of native 
evangelists and helpers. ‘‘The subject of 
self-support,” says the report, ‘‘has received 
the earnest and repeated attention of the 
Council during the year. A plan embracing 
the following points has been matured: 1. The 
systematic and proportionate assumption of a 
pari of the expenses of each church by the 
cburch itself from the time of its organization, 
2. The constant diminution of help from mis- 
sion funds as the churches increase in size. 3. 
The cessation of all help after a certain moder- 
ate growth has been attained.”” The report 
further says that “the control of the Chiu 
Kuwai is passing more and more complctely 
into the hands of the native pastors and elders. 
On the whole, the native members manifest a 
good degree of ability in the conduct of busi- 
ness and a clear comprehension of the needs of 
the Church and of the methods best fitted to pro- 
mote the advancement of the cause of Chriet.”” 
As to the success of the union of the three 
missions, the Council speaks with decision: 
** All of the results have been good. Difficul- 
ties have, indeed, arisen ; but only such as are 
incident to every form of activity, and these 
have in no case been caused by the uuion of 
the missions. On the contrary, the union bas, 
we believe, promoted barmony between the 
missions, the efficiency of the work, and the 
glory of the Great Head of the Church.” The 
sales of portions of the New Testament have 
greatly increased since the translation was 
completed, and the circulation of tracts was 
larger than ever before. Among the events of 
the year thought worthy of mention was the 
holding of an open-air meeting at the Uyeno 
Park, Tokio, with a large staff of foreign and 
native speakers, and thousands of hearers. 
No opposition was shown by the Government, 
which is believed to favor tacitly all proper 
methods of Christian evangelism. 





....The congregation in Aneityum, one of 
the New Hebrides, raised 832 pounds of arrow- 
root for the foreign mission fund of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada the past year. This 
seems like a small contribution, writes the mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Joseph Annand, fora large 
congregation; but it is quite liberal in com- 
parison with the gifts of the heathen of the 
islandsto their objectsof worship. He once at- 
tended a feast at one of the villages of Efate. 
Many pigs lay bound at the place, and there 
were large quantities of yams, bananas, and 
sugar-cane. Before any of this food could be 
eaten an offering must be made to the spirits 
Mr. Annand expected to see a pig or two 
sacrificed, at the least ; but the sacred man sim- 
ply cut off the tips of the tails of the pigs, and 
threw them into the bushes, for the spirits to 
feast on. The arrow-root sells for about a 
shilling a pound in the colonies; but more is 
received forit in England. Mr. Anuand says 
the greatest difficulty in the way of advance- 
ment in civilization and social comforts is the 
content of the people with their old mode of 
life. Knowledge, cleanliness, and good food 
they care little for. Politics and trade are 
almost entirely unknown. The people are not 
concerned with what goes on in the world, and 
their thought lies in a very narrow compass. 


...-A case of human sacrifice has occurred 
in the Vizagapatam Hill Tracts, India. A 
number of hill-men, who had planned a raid 
on a neighboring police station, sought to 
secure divine favor by the offering of a sacri- 
fice. They made a descent on C\itrakonda, 
and carried off several Villagers, including the 
head-man. After the usual ceremonies, the 
heads of the victims were cut off by the leader 
of the party, who has been tried and sentenced 
to be hanged. The otber eight accomplices 
have been released. 








March 38, 1881.] 
| Washington. 


Drerse the past week the Senate has been 
principally oecupied with the consideration 
and amendment of House bills. On Tuesday, 
February 22d, the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill was passed with trifling changes; and on 
the following day the Fortification Appropri- 
ation Bill and the Senate bill providing for 
new building for the Congressional Library. 
On Thursday the Senate received the announce- 
ment of the death of Senator Matthew H. Car- 
penter, of Wisconsin, and appropriate action 
was taken thereon. On Friday the Senate 
passed the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, it 
having passedthe House the previous Tuesa- 
day. Saturday was devoted toa consideration 
of the River and Harbor Bill, and, after an ex- 
tended debate, it passed in the Senate by a 
vote of 32 to 12. An analysis of the vote 
shows that, as in the House, the measure was 
not a partisan one. Of the votes in the 
affirmative, 26 were Democratic and 6 Repub- 
lican; and of those in the negative, 8 were 
Democratic and 4 Republican. Many Repub- 
lican senators were absent during the proceed- 
ings, notably Senator Edmunds, whose oppo- 
sition to the bill was well known, and the 
staunchest opponent in the debate was Senator 
Thurman. The total amount appropriated in 
the bill is about $11,500,000. A final effort 
was made by Senator Logan, to bring up the 
Grant Retirement Bill for consideration; but 
it was defeated by a vote of 29 to 23, Senator 
Lamar being the only Democrat voting in the 
affirmative. On Wednesday, February 23d, 
Vice-President-elect Arthur appeared on the 
floor of the Senate, and was introduced to 
many of the senators. 


. The Refunding Bill with the Senate 
amendments was not brought before the House. 
last week, and the principal measures con_ 
sidered were the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
and the Reapportionment bills. Neither reached 
a vote, and the latter will probably not do so 
during the brief remainder of the present 
session, owing to the dilatory tactics of the 
Republican members, who are determined to 
oppose any apportionment that will secure a 
larger increase of representation to the South- 
ern states thanto the Northern. At a caucus 
of Republican members it was resolved that 
the total number of representatives should 
be not less than 319, though the conservative 
element believed 307 to be a number which 
would be a fair compromise. A heated dis- 
cussion was held in the House on February 
23d, between Representatives Bragg and Black- 
burn, over the contemplated purchase of certain 
papers belonging to officers of the Confederate 
army, and General Bragg was frequently ap- 
plauded by the Republicans. It is thought 
that the Refunding Bill will pass the House, 
but that the President will withhold his signa- 
ture. The recent flurry in Wall Street, caused 
by the action of the national banks in endeavor- 
ing to retire their circulation, is supposed to 
heave shaken the faith of many adherents of 
the bill, 

..A dispatch from Washington announces 
that President Hayes will issue a proclamation 
calling for a special session of the Senate at 
noon on the 4th of March, to take action upon 
the nominations for his successor’s Cabinet. 
It seems most*probable that an extra session 
of Congress will be necessary, many important 
measures needing immediate consideration. 
The last days of the present. Congress will, 
probably, be marked by a strong effort on the 
part of the Democrats to carry certain partisan 
measures before their party goes out of power. 


--Ata dinner given in Washington by Rep- 
sentative Hard, of Obio, to a number of Demo- 
cratic congressmen of free-trade proclivities, 
the initial steps were taken toward forming a 
eongressional organization in the interests of 
free trade and to begin an aggressive free-trade 
campaign throughout the country. 





.. Washington’s Birthday met with a quiet 
celebration at the National Capital. Congress 
did not adjourn, and, apart from the general 
observance of a holiday and the displaying of 
flags on the public buildings, no observances 
were noticeable. 

--The funeral services of the late Senator 
Carpenter were held at his Washington rest- 
dence, on Sunday last. The Rev. Dr. Paret 
officiated and the attendance was very large, the 
street in front of the house being crowded. 


...-Senator Pendleton will give an ‘Ohio 
Reception” on Friday, March 5th, to which 
Governor Foster and staff, the judges of the 
state supreme court, and members of the legis- 
lature have been invited. 


.- President Hayes held his farewell levee 
on | Wellngateg, February 234. It was well 

ded, principally by strangers visiting the 
city. The farewell Cabinet receptions were 
held on the same day. 


--The Washington Monument Association 
beld its annual meeting on February 23d. 
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Baws vs of the the Week, 


DisPaTCHEs received at London, one 27th of 
February, from Mount Prospect, Natal, say 
that General Colley, with six companies, took 
possession early on that day of Spitzkop, an emi- 
nence to the left of Laingsnek, and that firing 
was heard all the morning. Further advices 
report that a severe engagement had been going 
on during the whole of the 27th ult. between 
the Boers and General Colley’s forces, and that 
the British were defeated, with great loss, and 
driven from their positions at Spitzkop. The 
losses have been heavy on both sides and among 
the killed and wounded are a number of British 
officers.. General Colley is among the killed. 
Of the force of six companies engaged only 
one hundred men escaped. 





--..The French opposition papers comment 
strongly on the encouragement France has 
given to Greece, as revealed by the British 
Blue Book, particularly on the promise of 
General Farre, minister of war, last year, to 
sell Greece thirty thousand muskets. 


..-.-The sentiment against the passage of 
the Funding Bill in its present form, it is said, 
increases at Washington, and it is probable 
that the bill will fail to pass if the objection- 
able fifth section is not stricken out or materi- 
ally amended. 


--In the House of Commons, on the 25th 
of February, the Marquis of Hartington said 
the Government had not made any promise to 
Russia in regard to the evacuation of Canda- 
har, and they were not aware that their pre- 
decessors had made any. 


....-A dispatch from Paris to the London 
Times says that it is now quite certain that 
President Grévy and the ministers are opposed 
to the Departmental Election Bill; but the 
latter will not make it a question of confidence. 


.-.-A royal decree has been issued at Athens 
calling out the reserves. The troops of the 
Morea are being gradually ordered to march 
northward. The largest college in Athens has 
been converted into a military hospital. 


.. Thirteen of the prisoners charged with 
conspiracy to murder the European resident® 
of Kolapore, in the Bombay Presidency of 
India, have been found guilty, but sentence 
has been deferred. 


.-.-In Sioux Falls, Dakota, business is gen- 
erally suspended on account of a fuel famine. 
Telegraph-poles have been cut down and parts 
of the railroad torn up, in order to secure fire- 
wood. 


.. At & council of the Spanish ministers, on 
the 23d of February, it was decided to take 
measures for the better treatment of Cuban 
convicts transported to Spain. 


.-In Chicago there are 5,420 factories and 
work-shops, 7,411 stores, and 1,779 miscellane- 
ous places, employing altogether about 125,135 
men, women, and children. 


° .Cetewayo, the captive Zulu king, will 
shortly be transferred from the Castle at Cape 
Town toa farm nearthe city, where he will 
enjoy much more liberty. 


..It is said that twenty-five thousand 
francs were cabled on the 28d of February 
from New York to the Land League secretary 
in Paris. 


.-. Advices from Cabul represent that the 
Ameer has received news of the submission of 
Maimsush tothe governor of Afghan Turkistan 

---.The Indiana House has rejected the bill 
allowing women to vote for presidential] elect, 
ors, by a vote of forty-six to forty-three. 


.-General Skobeleff has sent a deputation 
of Turcoman chiefs to St. Petersburg, to an- 
nounce their submission to the Czar. 


.-The Italian Chamber of Deputies has 
voted the bill for the abolition of the forced 
currency, by 266 to 27. 


..Mr. Droz has been elected President and 
Mr. Bavier Vice-President of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 


.-..The proclamation of Roumania as a 
kingdom has been fixed for May 224. 


— French Chambers will reconvene 
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DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
th:s oftice will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
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year. THe cover has “‘THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
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NOTICES 


@@ All commer ications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad ‘iéveed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t#” All comzvnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tae inpereNpent, Box 2787. 

#™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

i?” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subseription Terms see rage 31. 
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THE “THEOLOGY OF THE REVISED 
VERSION. 


Amone the conservative critics of the 
new Revision of the English Version of the 
New Testament, to whom we called atten- 
tion in our last urticle on the subject, there 
is one class whose apprehensions and diffi- 
culties deserve to be speciaily considered. 
We refer to those who fear that some of the 
doctrines, which they have held as a pre- 
cious and vital part of the Christian system, 
may be weakened or possibly set aside. 
Important proof-texts, as they think, may 
perhaps be modified or omitted. New 
translations may be made, even where the 
Greek text is not altered, which will present 
the doctrine in a less clear and distinct 
form. Is there not a danger here, they say, 
which is of a serious nature? The anxiety 
of these persons has a more reasonable 
foundation than that of those who are un- 
willing to change the form of words or the 
old sound, with which they have always 
been familiar. But their fears may be 
greatly relieved if they will consider such 
points as the following. 

1. The doctrinal teachings of the Scrip- 
tures do not, any of them, depend upon the 
text of the translation of any single verse. 
The very peculiarity of the biblical writ- 
ings is such that this cannot be the fact. 
They are not like treatises on systematic 
theology, which discuss each single topic in 
its own place and pass from the ending of 
oue to the beginning of another. Had they 
been of this character, those verses or pas- 
sages which were in a particular section 
would be of essential importance, Varia- 
tions in them might necessarily change the 
entire presentation of the truth. But, in 
the wisdom of the divine method, the doc 
trines have not been set forth in this way. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


They have been introduced ineidentalfy in 
the course of narratives, poetry, prophe- 


cies, practical and’ instructive letters, and, 


accordingly, they appear fn bundréds of 
places; sometimes in part, sometimes in’ 
full; now more obscurely, now more’ plain- 
ly; here as presented by one writer, there 
by another. The reader finds ‘the doctrine 
with regard to any subject by bringing to- 
gether all that is said in these many places; 
by comparing the statements and records of 
different authors; by qualifying and adjust- 
ing this verse in connection with that one; 
in a word, by taking a careful and compre- 
hensive survey of the whole. Under such 
circumstance, it can be readily seen 
that the changes in an individual pas- 
sage may be of corsiderable moment, so 
far as that passage in itself is concerned, 
while in their bearing on the general sense 
of all the declarations of the Bible taken to- 
gether they may have.no great signifi- 
cance. 8So far, therefore, from apprehend- 
ing danger to the truth from such changes 
in the new Revision, we may even be glad, 
sometimes, to find them, as they will serve 
to show what is the foundation of our Chris- 
tian belief; that it rests upon no single 
sentence which may possibly be discovered, 
at this or some future time, to have no 
proper place in the Scriptures, or which 
may have been wrongly explained in the 
past; and that, therefore, it is not to be 
easily shaken. It is a natural tendency in 
many minds to regret that the Bible does 
not announce its doctrines more systematic- 
ally, and more in the form of single, 
complete statements, But, when we re- 
flect upon the matter, we are led to per- 
ceive how much better—not only for the 
success of the Bible in winning the hearts 
of men, but also for the security of our 
faith in its traths—is the plan of the inspir- 
ing Spirit than the one which our human 
minds would have adopted. 

2. The variations of text and of transla- 
tion, which modern learning has discov- 
ered, have to a very large extent been made 
known, especially during the past twenty 
years. Commentaries, both scholarly and 
popular works on the life of Christ and of 
the Apostles, even the discourses and ex- 
planations of the pulpit have set forth the 
facts of the case before all intelligent read- 
ers. Wealready understand, therefore, in 
the main, the limits within which such 
changes can be made. We know even 
what most of them must be. The new 
Revision cannot be a great surprise to us; 
nor aeed we fear, as we open its pages, that 
we are launching out upon an uncertain 
sea, with no knowledge of its shores or 
where we shall be compelled to land. The 
works of Canon Farrar, for example; 
the recent Commentaries for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott and’ by 
Dr. Schaff; the Essays on Revision, by 
Lightfoot, Trench, and others, in England; 
and the collection of short articles on the 
same subject by different members of the 
American Revision Committee—these and 
other books, which have been widely cir- 
culated throughout the country, cover in 
their suggestions a large section of all the 
changes to which we here refer. The only 
result of the appearance of the Revision, 
if it is generally accepted, will be to estab- 
lish as a part of the English Bible what it 
has often been said ought to be thus estab- 
lished. The book will give to the people 
in full what they have heard here and 
there, as demanded by the best of evidence. 

8. In the matter of which we are now 
speaking, as in other matters, it cannot but 
be better that the common reader should 
have before him just what the learned 
reader has already ascertained. Those who 
comprebend most spprehend least was the 
saying of an eminent physician in respect 
to the matter of disease.. It is so with 1e- 
gard tothetruth. The people are in more 
dapger so long as they can be told by this 
and that advocate of error that their trans- 
lation of the Bible is founded on a wrong 
Greek text, or that the idea of the original 
is misconceived, than they are when they 
have everything accurately before their 
own eyes. How many persons were alarmed 
for the safety of the Scriptures when it 
was first proclaimed that there were one 
hundred thousand various readings in the 
different ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament. But the alarm passed away sé 
soon as this multitude of various readings 


‘reason of the vast number of manuscripts 





were collected and published. It was then 
ascertained not only that the great mass of 
these variations had no important {nfluence 
on the sense and meaning of the passage 
in which they were found; but even that by 


and readings the general accuracy of the 
text was more conclusively proved. The 
facts with respect to doctrinal passages 
which the new Revision may bring out will 
have an effect, as we believe, not altogether 
of a different nature. 

4. It is well known to those who have 
investigated the subject that the chief doc- 
trines which may be said to be at all seri- 
ously affected by changes in the texts or 
translation are those of the Divinity of 
Christ and the Trinity. But the facts here 
are not such as to disturb the Christian 
mind. There are some verses which have 
at times been cited as proof-texts with re- 
gard to these doctrines which must cease 
to appear as such in the new Revision; but 
the doctrines will rest on firm foundations 
afterward as truly as they did before. Let 
us refer to a few cases briefly, as illustrative 
of what we mean. The passage in I Tim. iii 
16 reads in the Authorized Version ‘‘ God 
was manifest in the flesh,” etc. With this 
text the verse becomes a declaration that 
Christ is God, and a proof-text for this doc- 
trine. The passage, however, according to 
the oldest manuscripts, has another read- 
ing, which gives the translation ‘‘ Who,” 
or possibly ‘‘He who was manifest in the 
flesh,” ete. Evidently, with this reading, 
there is no application to Christ of the name 
God. The question, as between these 
two readings, has been a difficult one, be- 
cause in the ancient manuscripts the Greek 
words for who and God differed from each 
other often only by a single line. As 
investigation has been pushed further, and 
evidences have been multiplied, however, it 
has been generally agreed by scholars— 
even those of the more conservative order, 
as, for example, Dr. Scrivener, in England— 
that who is the true text. The revisers can 
scarcely venture to adopt any other read- 
ing. If they adopt this, what is the result? 
They simply show the ordinary English 
reader that St. Paul did not, in this partic- 
ular passage, mean to give the name God 
to Jesus Christ. They do not, by any_ 
means, however, show that this apostle be- 
lieved Jesus Christ to be not divine. A 
single proof-text is gone, but the doctrine 
has not disappeared with it. If a conclu- 
sion similar to this is forced upon us in 
Acts xx, 28, so that we must read ‘the 
Church of the Lord which he purchased 
with his own blood,” instead of ‘* the Church 
of God,” another proof-text from Ste Paul 
disappears. The question of the true read- 
ing here is afar more doubtful one than in 
the previously mentioned passage ; but the 
the most unfavorable decision carries with 
it only the evil alluded to. If, again, in 
Romans ix, 5, where the text is not in dis- 
pute, the rendering of the Greek given by 
the Authorized Version should be aban- 
doned, and that which is favored by some 
commentators be substituted for it—if, that 
is, the last clause of the verse should read 
asa doxology, ‘‘God, who is over all, be 
blessed forever,” . instead of Christ, ‘‘ who 
is overal), God blessed forever”—one more 
proof-text would follow the others and 
cease to be longer used. We do not antici- 
pate any such change in this passage; but 
we make the supposition, that we may ask 
for the result. Let it even be proved that 
St. Paul never gave the name God to Christ, 
but used it only and always of the Father, 
the argument for our Saviour’s divinity re- 
mains. It remains true that St. Paul 
speaks of him as the image of God; that 
he ascribes to him the attributes of God; 
that he represents the angels and heavenly 
powers as doing him honor; that he asserts 
that the fullness of deity dwells in him 
bodily; that he declares him to be equal 
with God; that he says to him ‘be glory 
forever and ever.” If an apostle who de- 
clares all this of Christ is found, in his 
phraseology, to observe always a distiue- 
tion of names'ity speaking: of him and the 
Father, so that hé applies the-word God ex- 
clusively to the Father, we need not ques 
tion, on this account, what view he held re- 
specting Christ. He rises to the highest 
limits of languagc-inattempting-to set forth 
the exaltation of Christ’s uature, and in 
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not need, in order to establish the truth, 
the few verses in which our Version gives 
him the name of God. There is no occa- 
sion to fear any results of textual criticism 
or of modern leaning in this regard. One of 
the ablest Unitarian scholars in the country 
has truly said: ‘‘ The truth or falsity of the 
doctrine by no means depends upon the 
reading of these passages.” If the doc- 
trine, we may add, could not be proved 
without these passages, the believer in it 
would be bereft of much that he now 
rests upon for his highest hopes and 
for his joy that he is in fellowship 
with a Redeemer who has taken the human 
nature into a union with the divine. We 
may remember, also, that, whatever may 
be the peculiarity of Paul’s phraseology, 
the Apostle John clearly declares Christ to 
be God. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
the passage in I John v, 7, 8, as connected 
with the doctrine of the Trinity If it re- 
mains as in the Version of 1611, it present 
this doctrine in the most distinct manner. 
If it disappears, this formal and pronounced 
statement is gone. But the advocates of 
the doctrine have not founded it wholly or 
mainly upon this passage. They have dis- 
covered it, where they will continue to dis- 
cover it, in other and different parts of the 
New Testament—in the teachings respect- 
ing the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
This passage must be rejected. The evi- 
dence against it is too overwhelming for 
the revisers to think of retaining it asa part 
of the New Testament. A passage which 
has the authority of no Greek manuscript, 
from the beginning down to the fifteenth 
century; which is quoted or referred to by 
none of the Greek fathers; and which is re- 
garded as not genuine by all scholars, as 
we may say, whose opinion is worthy of 
highest respect, cannot be given to the peo- 
pleany longer as a word of God. So far from 
apy evil resulting, however, from its omis- 
sion from the Revised Version, is it not a 
gain to the cause of Christian truth that it 
should disappear? Surely, it is better not 
to rest upon false foundations, or to be ex- 
posed to’ attacks from our enemies which 
we cannot resist. The doctrines of the 
Christian system do not require for their 
defense the support of anything which the 
true Scriptures do not furnish. They shine 
forth clearly in the Scriptures as a whole. 

If the last verses of the Gospel of 
Mark are to be rejected, as is not unlikely, 
and thus the words ‘ He that believeth not 
shall be condemned” fall out of the New 
Testament ‘in this place, the doctrine of 
future punishment is not affected. If 
Hebrews x, 38 should be translated ‘‘ The 
just shall live by faith, but if he draw 
back,” etc., instead of ‘‘if any man draw 
back,” as in the old ‘version, the doctrine 
of final perseverance can survive, as well as 
it has done so long, notwithstanding what 
is said in Heb. vi, 4—6. What gain, on the 
other hand, there will be if the revisers, by 
a proper rendering of I Cor. xi, 29, relieve 
the reader of the teaching (which St. Paul 
never gave to the churches) that the Chris- 
tian who partakes of the Lord’s Supper in 
an unworthy manner, eats and drint:s 
« damnation” to himself, or if they make 
the English Bible say (what Christ said) 
‘There shall be one flock,” and not, as it 
now declares, ‘‘ There shall be one fold”? 

Other ilustrative instances might be 
cited; but we leave the subject here. We 
are confident that there can be no more 
erroneous views with regard to the new Re- 
vision than the two opposite ones which are 
indulged by different persons on this sub- 
ject.of doctrines. One of these is that of 
which we have been speaking—namely, 
that the doctrines may be weakened and 
endangered. The other belongs to those 
who anticipate that the Revised Version 
will do much to settle doctrinal disputes 
and harmonize all Christians in one theo- 
logical system. The fears of the one party 
and the hopes of tbe other are alike ground- 
less. The revisers have come to a har- 
mobious result, we may believe, in their 
translation of the sacred writings; but surely 
not.in their individual interpretations of 
the Apostles’ thought and meaning. They 
have lost no element of their faith in the 
doctrines of the Christian system; but they 
are still, as they were before they com- 
menced their ten years’ labors, the repre- 
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rious sections of the Church. It will be so 
with the Christian readers. They will sur- 
render nothing to the enemy and lose 
nothing of their confidence; but, while they 
are one flock, they may not be in one fold. 





COMPULSORY VOTING. 


A BILL has been introduced into the 
Legislature of Wisconsin in relation to 
woman’s suffrage which is rather novel in 
its character. It provides that the women 
of that state shall (not simply may) vote at 
the next general election on the question 
whether they wish to have the elective 
franchise conferred upon them and assume 
the dutics of male citizens or prefer to be 
citizens without the right of voting. A 
neglect on their part to vote upon this 
question is declared to be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars or by. imprisonment for not 
less than three months, 

We presume that this bill is a mere joke, 
perhaps intended asa burlesque upon the 
doctrine of woman’s suffrage. Be this as 
it may, there is, nevertheless, a principle in 
the bill that is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Voting is not regarded in this coun- 
try asa national and inalienable right. It 
is rather a frauchise, bestowed by law, and 
carries with it the obligation to exercise the 
franchise by voting. And yet there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of persons 
who are voters by legal right, but who 
either do not vote at all or who do so only 
ai very exciting elections, They treat the 
obligation as of no binding force, as a mere 
matter of their own individual discretion, 
with which society has no concern. Many 
of these people are otherwise very good 
citizens. Indeed, they generally belong to 
the better classes of society. If they were 
excluded from voting by a positive law, 
they would protest against it as an unjust 
discrimination against them, xnd demand 
that the law should be repealed, so that they 
could vote or vot as they pleased. 

Now, we confess that we can see 
no good reason why the voting fran- 
chise should not be accompanied with 
some compulsory requirement, enforcing 
the performance of the duty which it im- 
plies . We believe in compulsory education, 
because the public good requires it. The 
state, for this reason, compeis the perform- 
ance of militia and jury duty, and says to 
the owners of property that they shall pay 
taxes, for the support of government. The 
voting service is not less important to the 
state than tax-paying or the jury service. 
Why has not the state a right to apply the 
principle of compulsion to this service, and 
say to those upon whom the franchise is 
conferred that they shall vote, or, as penal- 
ty for omitting the duty, shall forfeit the 
right of voting, with perhaps the addition 
of a fine for the omission? It strikes us 
that the principle of the bill proposed in 
the Wisconsin Legislature in respect to 
women is not only sound in itself, but 
would be useful to society if embodied in a 
law with reference to all voters. Elections 
are often determined in the wrong way, 
greatly to the detriment of the public good, 
simply because so many of the voting 
class armihilate themselves by not exercis- 
ing the voting power. Civil society, based 
upon the theory of republican government, 
has a right to protect itself against this evil. 
It has the right to say that the franchise 
and the obligation shall go together, and 
that, if the latter be neglected, the former 
shall be forfeited. 








CONVERTS TO UNITARIANISM. 


WINHIN a year two of the ministers of 
the New York and Brooklyn Congregational 
Associations, Mr. Miln and Mr. Slicer, have 
gone over to the Unitarians, following, after 
a considerable interval, Mr. M. J. Savage 
and Mr. C. F. Dole. Neither of them has 
been driven out; buteach has discovered 
that he did not belong where he was, and 
has left, as in duty bound. A man who be- 
lieves himself still in substantial harmony 
with the general faith of his denomination 
aud in sympathy with its purposes has no 
right to leave it at the clamor of mischiev- 
ous people; and one who-finds himself out 
of such harmony and sympathy cannot in 
honor leave too soou. 

There is in all the leading religious de- 
zominations, at the present time, so muck 
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liberality that one very seldom needs to 
leave them, unless he has given up the faith 
of the Gospel. It is becoming more and 
more evident in the Congregational, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian denomi- 
nations that the minor differences are of 
little account. The Congregf@tionalists, 
eight years ago, deliberately took down 
the fence separating Calvinists from Ar- 
minians. Prominent Methodists are said to 
be Calvinists and are elected to positions 
of high honor. A Methodist bishop denies 
the resurrection of the body. Scores of 
Episcopalian ministers, and not they alone, 
decline to assert eternal punishment. Let 
a minister now not be quarrelsome, let 
him hold his belief in a peaceable way, 
and he may remain in almost any de- 
nomination, and yet hold to the specific 
doctrine of any other denomination which 
can charitably be called Evangelical. If 
he be pious, devout, earnest in bringing 
meu to repentance and faith in Christ, few 
will ask what are his private speculations. 

It follows that few will now leave our 
Evangelical denominations on Mr. Slicer’s 
quest of liberty unless they want liberty to 
disbelieve the essential doctrines of the 
Christian faith. As we suppose, that is Mr. 
Slicer’s position. The Unitarian body has 
in it a great deal of faith; but the faith is of 
home growth, while the imports will be 
chiefly of unbelief. Mr. Slicer says that he 
has not for some time preached the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and we are surprised that 
he should so lately have allowed himself to 
be elected one of the officers of the Congre- 
gational Club of this city. 


Esitorial Hotes. 


Tue death of Senator Carpenter removes 
from the Senate of the United States one of its 
most brilliant and ready debaters. He was 
first elected to the Senate in 1869,as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Doolittle, and was a candi- 
date for re-election at the expiration of his 
term; but was defeated by Mr. Cameron, as 
the result of a combination between the anti- 
Carpenter Republicans and the Democrats of 
Wisconsin. When Senator Howe’s term ex- 





pired in 1879, he was again a candidate, and as , 


such bore off the senatorial prize. He received 
appointment as a Cadet at West Point in 1843, 
where he remained for two years, and then 
became a student in the law office of the cele- 
brated Rufus Choate. Being admitted to the 


_Bar, he removed to Wisconsin, in 1848, end 


soon became the most conspicuous lawyer of 
that state. No lawyerin the country had a 
larger practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States than Senator Carpenter for sev- 
eral years prior to his death. He was recog- 
nized by the legal profession as one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the land. It bas been 
said of him that he could make a first-rate 
speech on either side of a question, no matter 
whether he believed in it or not. This grew 
out of bis long practice and habits as a simple 
advocate, and somewhat impaired his power to 
impress others with the conviction of his abso- 
lute sincerity and earnestness. His defense of 
the “salary-grab ’’ business was bold and bril- 
liant, and withal exceedingly ingenious; yet 
it was an attempt to make the wrong appear 
the right. Asastatesman, he does not at all 
compare with Senators Edmunds, or Thurman, 
or Bayard; yet he was far their superior in 
fluent and ready speech-making. His death is 
a loss to the State of Wisconsin and a loss to 
the Senate of the United States. 


PRESIDENT GRANT recommended and Presi- 
dent Hayes repeated the recommendation that 
Congress should propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing 
that, in respect to appropriation bills, the 
President might veto any of the items con- 
tained therein, and at the same time give his 
sanction to the bills in regard to other items; 
and that the vetoed items should be excluded 
from the appropriations unless, upon recon- 
sideration by both houses of Congress, they 
were again passed by a two-thirds majority in 
each house. There can be no more conspicu- 
ous illustration of the necessity and utility 
of such an amendment than that furnished by 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bills annu- 
ally passed by Congress, to which the one of 
this year is po exception. These bilis, while 
containing many appropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors that ought to 
be made.in the interests of commerce, and, 
therefore, come within the power of Congress, 
also contain « very large number of appropria- 
tions. that have no relation whatever to the 
general commerce of the country, and that are 
simply. igiquitous jobberies, to serve loca! and 
private interests. The President must slther 


he has no power of discrimination among items. 
There is a serious difficulty in doing either. 
Were the Constitution amended as proposed, 
the President would then have it in his 
power to protect the public interests against 
this form of swindling. The princi 

of a partial veio has been adopted in sever! 
of the states, and wherever adopted it has 
been found to work well. It would work just 
as well in the Government of the United States, 
and is there more needed than in. the state 
governments. 


THE senatorial dead-lock among the Repub 
licans of the Pennsylvania Legislature has at 
last been broken, and the Cameron men and 
the anti-Cameron men have united in the elec- 
tion of Congressman John I. Mitchell, of Tioga 
County, as the successor of Senator Wallace 
in the Senate of the United States. It was a 
foregone concltision, of course, that this dead- 
lock would end somewhere, and that a Repub- 
lican would at length be chosen; but just 
when or how it would end was not apparent 
until the early part ef last week. Mr. Mitchell, 
though twice «lected to Congress, is not a con- 
spicuous politician in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and has not been allied with either wing 
of the Republican party in that state, and to 
this fact he is probably indebted for his elec- 
tion. His record is a good one, and he will 
moke a fair senator, while, like Senator Plats, 
from this state. he will seldom if ever be heard 
on the floor of the Senate. There is a sense 
in which the result may be considered as a 
draw game ; yet in another and very impor- 
tant sense the anti-Cameron men have earried 
the day. They determined to defeat the 
Cameron candidate, and break the power of 
political ‘‘ bossism”’ in that state, whether they 
succeeded in electing their own candidate or 
not; and this they have done. In this sense 
they have wona victory. There was a princi- 
ple involved in this struggle, just as there was 
in the Chicago Convention; and in both 
instances the result is adverse to the power of 
what is known as the political machine. The 
‘*machine” power has become a nuisance in 
the politics of this country, which the people 
ought to have independence enough to de- 
stroy. A good blow bas beengtruck in Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
so busy building new churches and increasing 
and improving its educational facilities, to 
meet the wants of its rapidly growing constitu- 
ency, that it has had no means to spare for the 
founding of great benevolent institutions— 
such as asylums and hospitals. Morcover, it 
has not included so many wealthy men among 
its members as the Presbyterian, the Episco- 
pal, and other denominations, which have 
but a fraction of its numerical strength. 
Indeed, its early policy was rather to discour- 
age the accession of rich men; but it 
it now on the high road to wealth. Within 
a short time President, now Bishop Hurst 
raised more than $300,000 for Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary; and Wesleyan University has 
added even more, we believe, to its endow- 
ment. One of Wesleyan’s princely benefact- 
ors, a quiet, unobtrusive Methodist layman, 
Mr. George I. Seney, presidevt of the Metro 
politan National Bank, of this city, has just 
offered almost a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars for a “Methodist General Huspital,”’ to 
be “open to Jew and Gentile, Protestant and 
Catholic, beathen and infidel, on the same 
terms.” Within three years Mr. Seney 
has given in large amounts no less than 
$575,000, which not many years ago would have 
been considered a colossal fortune. Of this 
amount $275,000 went to Wesleyan University, 
$240,000 to the hospital fund, and $50,009 to 
the Long Island Historical Society. Smaller 
gifts have been scattered with a lavish hand, 
and it really seems as though Mr. Serey’s 
generosity will stop short ouly of the limits of 
his fortune. 


We are informed that Dr. Howard Crosby 
has, since his Boston Lecture on Temperance, 
been the recipient of scores of epistolary favors. 
Some of these are official and ought to see the 
light. We publish three that have been shown 
us: 


“DARE TO DO RIGHT. 


‘*Tue ReForm Cus, ! 
Ann Axsor, Micu., Feb. 3d, 1881. § 


“Mr Howarp Crossy 


“* Dear Sir—Judas Iscarrot after betraying 
Jeuses Crist had common decencey anough to 
go out and hang himself and you will wish you 
had done the same thing before you are 10 
years older for in that time you will have sent 
10 Thousand Souls down to Hell by your teach- 
ings.in your late article on Temperance there 
is not a Bar Room Bummer a Harlot or a 
Saloon Keeper in the Country but what is 
taken shelter under your cunning devise or ex- 
euse uf making Drunkards you will now be the 
Twin Brother of Bob Ingersoll and evry mod- 
erate Griuker 1 land will laud you to the 








Skies and th they get where I was they 
witt evree « Thousand times Bo 
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Ingersoll only ten thousand times more for you 
come under the guise as a Christian just such 
teachings as you proclaim are carriug 60,000 
Thousand Souls down to Hell evry year and 
you know it. you could have provd for 
Slavery just what you have proved for Drunk- 
ard making from the Bibel and on just such 
strong grounds. this from one that got just 
such Teachings as you quote and was nearly 
destroyd by them I say again you will wish 
you had done as Judas did before you are 10 
years older or you have not as much Religion as 
Bob Ingersoll has the curse of every reformed 
drunkard will always folow you and your 


teaching Truly yours 
“J SCHUMACHER, 


‘* President of the Ann Arbor Reform Club 


and a Reformed Drunkard if you want to know 
eny more about me I will refer you to the 
Hom Thomas. M Cooly Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan and Dr J B 
Angel President of the Great University of the 
State.” : 


‘* Eaton, On10, Feb 9th, 1881. 
‘Rev H Crossy D.D. 

“Dr Sir—Good men died went to Heavan, 
and they told it there, wicked and bad men 
died, went to Hell, and they told it there, that 
Rev Crosby, is on the side of the drunkard 
and the evil doer, Drunkards, and drunkard 
makers are every where on his side. In alj 
the saloons, still houses, Hell holes, dogeries, 
and all the wicked and develish places in all 
of Gods earth the Rev Crosby, is quoted as be- 
ing on their side, 

“*Godly men, Christian women, with all the 
Churches, mourn in sadness and sorrow that a 
D D should so far forget his calling violate all 
the principles of sobriety as connected with 
the pulpit, and identify himself with the 
drunkard and the drunkard maker. 

“Shame, Shame, Shame. 


“Yours &c. “ J CoAMBERS”’ 





‘“ MriForpD, Mass., Feb. 13th, 1881, 
Rev. Howarp Crossr, D.D.: ° 


Dear Sir:—At a Convention of the Worces- 
ter and Middlesex Temperance Union, held in 
this town the 10th inst. , the following resolution 
was passed unanimously, and the Secretary 
was instructed to forward the same to you. 

** Resolved, That the late address of Chancelior 
Crosby, D.D., of New York, in the Boston Mon- 
day lecture course denouncing total abstigence 
and in defense of moderate drinking, is a plea 
in the interest of the liquor traffic such as any 
paid attorney of the Beer or National Liquor- 
sellers’ Association might well be proud of, but 
to which no Christian ordenance [sic] should 
listen without manifest displeasure. 

‘*Kespectfally yours, 
“J D Hun Sect’ 


We occasionally hear good people—chiefly 
those inclined to chiliastic views—lamenié 
that there is no really Christian nation on the 
earth. We think there is, and the fact that 
we have not a leading paper in the coun- 
try that wishes or dares to speak otherwise 
than respectfully of Christianity is indication 
enough that the Christian religion rules here. 
Secretary Evarts evidently also thinke so, if 
we may judge from a paragraph in his address 
at the presentation of the Egyptian obelisk : 


P ‘At the very time that Thothmes was rear- 
ing these great monuments of his power a 
feeble Hebrew infant, doomed to death from 
his birth, uttered a feeble cry amid the bul- 
rushes, when the daughter of Pharaoh dis- 
turbed his sleep. And Moses has come here, 
long before this obelisk; Moses, the greatest 
lawgiver that the world ever saw ; Moses, with 
his ten commandments, Is in possession of the 
churehes and of the schools and of the litera- 
ture and of the morals of society. Egypt is 
perpetuated not only here, but throughout 
our system of civilization, by the cry of the 
infant Moses, which has been expanded into a 
voice spreading over the whole modern world. 
Twenty-two years after this obelisk was raised 
at Alexandria, to mark perpetual dominion, 
there was born in the neighboring and subject 
province of Palestine another infant, destined 
also to death. Christ, the Saviour, born then, 
has been a power and a light before which all 
kings and conquerors, all dynasties, aj] princi- 
alities and powers have fallen in onedience. 
Before this obelisk from Alexandria reached 
our shores we had heard of the names of 
Moses and Christ, and had seen the morality 
of Moses and the religion of Christ made a 
basis for civilization, for society, for national 
strength and national e, which will 
last forever and forever, and. which can never 
be overthrown by any of the causes that over- 
whelmed dynasties and ruined nations.” 





We do not care, at present, to enter into 
a discussion of argument with The Observer. 
It is our deliberate conviction that it does not 
attempt or wish, in a discussion, to represent 
an opponent fairly; but that it prefers to 
follow what is to it the easter method of de- 
liberately mis-stating facts and misrepresent- 
ing those who differ from it, and thus putting 
odium upon others, for the purpose of giving 
itself an advantage, and under the pretense of 
seéking the glory Of God. This, we find, is 


F not our opinion alone, but one that bas been 


adopted by many others who have watched ite 
earest ix years past. The bvengeltet, which 
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generally a very gracious paper, but which, 
when provoked, speaks with great plainness, 
some time ago denounced the editor of The 
Observer in an article under the title of “A 
Pious Slanderer,” and called him “ the Peck- 
sniff of the religious press.”’ ‘These well-de- 
served designations we believe The Evangelist 
has never retracted, though The Observer may 
correct us, if it pleases. With such an oppo- 
nent we avoid discussion of argument, unless 
it becomes a nueceseity. 


WE have the obelisk, at last, safely here, set 
up without accident, and suitably apostro- 
phized with all decorum, by prayer and hymn 
and speech. Though it seems a pity to trans- 
plant these venerable monuments from their 
own bome, yet obelisks have been for thousands 
of years migratory beings, and America might 
as well have one as other robber nations, 
It will help excite some cheap and not very 
profitable sentiment, and one who is cloyed 
with reflecting that the moon has looked down 
on all the mutations of time may be titillated 
with a slightly fresh sensation by its occurring 
to him that the obelisk has seen the mutations 
of three thousand years. The obelisk will be 
a pleasant and harmless attraction to sight- 
seers, and will attract visitors to the Metro- 
politan Museum, by its side. We thank Mr. 
Vanderbilt for bringing it over, and we hope 
that the next expensive monument set up here- 
abouts will be another obelisk of American 
granite. A monolith could be made here, 
bigger than any other in all creation, for less 
money than it cost to bring this one over. 
Here is achance for some rich man to do a 
big thing for himself and his country, to kindle 
patriotism and vanity in an indistinguishable 
blaze of everlasting glory. 

Boys, young efesten, read this. On January 
80th died Henry Nicol, aged thirty-five. The 
Academy says that in his death “‘ England has 
lost its first Romance and Old-French scholar 
and one of its foremost English and general 
philologists.”" He was not a college professor, 
nor a college graduat@ even. At the age of 
seventeen he had to leave school and become a 
clerk in a merchant’s office, where he remained 
till ill-health required him to give up the posi- 
tion, a year before his death. Says Mr. Henry 
Sweet, one of the foremost young English 
scholars: 

** Little as he had published, he had a Euro- 
pean reputation. Many a distinguished foreign 
savant has expressed his amazement at finding 
that such a man, instead of being a professor 


at Oxford or C ambridge, as he had always sup- 
posed, was a common clerk.”’ 





Now, we do not believe that one young clerk 
fo a thousand or ten thousand could, if he 
would, become a scholar like Henry Nicol ; but 
any young man of enterprise can make a hobby of 
some little branch of stady outside of his bread- 
winning business, and, by giving his leisure to 
it, make his life more valuable to the world and 
pleasant to himself, while considerably raising 
the public standard of intelligence and taste. 
Every young man ought to select a hobby. 





Tue legislature of Massachusetts recently 
refused to modify the law of that state relating 
to witnesses who are not believers in any 
religion. The law reads thus: ‘‘Every person 
not a believer {a atiy religion shall be required 
to testify truly under the pains and penalties 
of perjury; and the evidence of such person's 
disbelief in the existence of God may be received to 
affect his credibility as a witness." Mr. Higgin- 
son’s bill proposed to repeal that part of the stat 
ute which we have placed in Italics. The 
Legislature refused to pass the bill, and, hence, 
this part of the statute remains. Under the 
law as it now stands evidence may be intro- 
duced going to show that a witness does not 
believe in the existence of God, for the pur- 
pose of affecting his credibility as a witness. 
We doubt whether this provision is of any 
practical value for the ends of human justice; 
or, at least, of sufficient value to justify this 
discrimination between witnesses who believe 
and those who do not believe in the existence 
of God. Hence, we would not enact such a 
law at all. Our plan would be to subject every 
witness to the civil pains and penalties of per- 
jury,and attack the credibility of his testi- 
mony in a court of justice, if at all, only by 
proving his general character as to truth and 
veracity, without reference to his religious be- 
lief or his want of religious belief. This 
strikes us as more in harmony with the general 
theory upon which our political institutions 
are founded. It is not fair, speaking in the 
purely civil sense, to select the creed of an 
atheist as the subject-matter of proof for the 
purpose of affecting the credibility of his testi- 
mony. If he has a bad character for truth and 
veracity, let that be shown; but let his relig- 
ious or irreligious creed alone. 


Tue late Judge Spofford, of Louisiana, was 
for nearly four years prior to his death a con- 
testent before the Senate of the United States 
for the seat held by Senator Kellogg. Of 
course, it cost him time and money to pros- 








ecute his alleged claim. The Senate, after 
awarding the seat in the first instance to Sen- 
ator Kellogg, subsequently decided, upon a 
review of the whole case, that Judge Spofford 
had no claim to the seat, and sustained the 
claim of Senator Kellogg. Last week the 
Senate appropriated and ordered to be paid 
to the legal representatives of Judge Spofford 
an amount sufficient to cover the entire ex- 
pense of prosecuting his claim to a seat to 
which, by the judgment of the Senate, he bad 
no title whatever. The amount thus appro- 
priated is about equal to what would have 
been his salary from March 4th, 1877, to 
August 20th, 1880, in the event that the seat 
had been given to him, which is nearly twenty 
thousand dollars. Senator Kellogg has re- 
ceived his salary for services rendered, and the 
legal representatives of Judge Spofford will 
receive about the same amount, to pay the 
bills for prosecuting his alleged claim. We 
are quite aware that both houses of Congress 
are in the habit of paying the expenses of 
contestants who claim seats that they fail 
to obtain, because not elected. This habit, 
however, has no foundation in justice or good 
public policy, but is a palpable misuse of the 
public money. No such rule is adopted in 
civil suits before courts of justice, and there is 
no good reason for its adoption by Congress. 
lt is enough for each house of Congress to 
decile the question raised, without paying the 
bills of the unsuccessful claimant. 

....The Cincinnati Commercial says: 

‘The President’s private table is one thing, 

and his state dinners another thing. A state 
dinner without. wine (and we sav it with all 
deference to President Hayes and Mrs. Hayes) 
is a cold blooded absurdity. Nine-tenths of 
the persons—foreign ambassadors, distin- 
guished travelers, men in public affairs—who 
meet at state dinners, prefer wine on such 
occasions; and not for drunkenness, but be- 
cause {t is the usage and Is pleasant.”’ 
The premise is good, and, therefore, the con- 
clusion does not follow. The President’s 
private table in one thing, and his state din- 
ners another thing. Therefore, nobody has 
any business to ask whether he has wine at 
his private table; but the use of wine at his 
state dinners we have the right to object to, 
because it is not“the usage of the country 
and does not please the people. 


.. There is evidence that the Negro Exodus 
will assume very large proportions in the 
Spring. Perhaps such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing, from the Troy (Alabama) Znquirer 
will partially explain why the Negroes wish to 
emigrate : 


“The colored people in Pike County are be- 
coming very much demoralized, and, uafortu- 


nately, more vicious and criminal. Besides 
being less careful of the rights of property, 
they are becoming more impudent and difficult 


to manage or have satisfactory dealings with ; 
and when they appear in court perjury has 
become the rule, rather than the exception. 
Almost every; case that is tried before the mayor, in 
which a white and black man are involved, some 
colored witivess is afterward charged with perjury, 
and, unfortunately, the most of the charges are or 
wil be fully sustained.”’ 

..We do not need to repeat, though it 
were proper in this issue, our hearty satisfac- 
tion with the outgoing administration. We 
have bad a good President, a capable Cabinet, 
and an honest government. The country has 
had no better quadrennium since 1776. Mr. 
Evarts deserves unstinted praise, and 60 does 
Sherman, and so do all the rest. These four 
years are evidence that honest administration 
of the laws is of more importance than the 
balancing of political interests. We are pleased 
to see that the best men of Boston have invited 
Mr. Schurz to a dinner in his honor. His care 
for the Indians must always be remembered to 
his credit. 


..The local courts in this city have recent- 
ly been doing a useful and much-needed work 
in the trial and conviction of several persons 
for violating the anti-lottery laws of this state. 
We hope that they will not forget to extend 
their labors to those newspapers that violate 
these laws by the publication of lottery adver- 
tisements and to those churches that introduce 
lotteries into their fairs. Let the laws be im- 
partially administered against all classes of 
offenders. 


.-Governor Fremont, of the Territory of 
Arizona, sounds the note of warning in respect 
to the enchroachments of Mormon polygamy 
in that territory. He recommends the legisla- 
ture to take prompt and efficient measures for 
its suppression. The Mormons are seeking to 
establish new centers of power and to repeat 
therein what they have achieved in Utah. When 
will the Government of the United States wake 
up to the exigency and perform its duty in the 
premises ? 


.-The ladies of Poncha Springs, Colorado, 
have undertaken inanew way to harmonize 
religion and science. Mrs. Charles E. Walker 
writes us that the ladies there are collecting 
the finer ores of silver, agates, crystal, etc., 
and will later collect specimens of the magnifi- 
cent flowers of the Rocky Mountains,and devote 
the proceeds of their sale to Wulld « Presby- 
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terianchurch. Thatis enterprise that deserves 
encouragement. Send them fifty cents. 

..A correspondent regrets that we should 
have mentioned the fact that a certain brewer 
sent usan order for two bundred and fifty 
copies of Dr. Crosby’s lectare, and suggests 
that we say that “ Dr. Crosby is in po way re- 
sponsible for the tendency of a class of men 
to advertise their business in every way that 
seems to promise to increase that business.” 
This is quite true, and yet it is unfortunate to 
have such friends. 


.- The delegates to the Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Congress from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, eighty ia number, have been an- 
nounced. The various missions, and the for- 
eign and colored populations in the United 
States are fairly represented. There are three 
bishops (Simpson, Peck, and Warren), the ed- 
itors of most of the church papers, and pres- 
idents and professors of colleges among the 
delegates. 


.-Dr. Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., says of Sen- 
ator Brown, the recently-elected senator from 
that state, that “bis head is level from the 
dome to the base.”” We so judge from his 
speech in the Senate on the subject of educa- 
tion, and also bis address to the legislature 
that elected him to the Senate of the United 
States. If we mistake not, he is the coming 
man amoug Southern statesmen. 


..Weare glad to learn that Senator Ed- 
munds does not intend to let the River and 
Harbor Bill be passed by the Senate without a 
thorough showing up of its iniquitous swin- 
dies. Heis just the man to do the country 
this kind of service. He may not be able to 
defeat the bill or make it better; but he will 
enlighten the people. 


.. The Methodist goes in for either honest 
wine or honest water in the communion. Cer- 
tainly, if we need, as perhaps we do, to give 
up the use of the beverage which our Saviour 
used in instituting the ordinance, the only 
reasonable way is, not to concoct anew sort of 
beverage, but to use that to which the people 
are accustomed. 


.. The Bible has been translated into two 
hundred and twenty-six languages and dialects, 
and in the last eighty years one hundred and 
forty-eight millions of copies have been printed 
and putin circulation. This does not look as 
if the book or the religion which it teaches 
were likely to pass from the memory of the 
world. . 

--A bill is pending before the Legislature 
of Missouri, and has already been passed by 
one house, making the keeping of a gambling 
house a felony, punisbable by imprisonment in 
the state prison for not less than two and not 
more than five years. This is sharp justice, 
yet none too sharp for the offense. 


....Let one try to imagine what was lost to 
the English nation by the long exclusion of 
Dissenters from the universities. In the last 
twenty-one years fourteen of the Senior 
Wranglers have been Nonconformists—a re- 
markable fact, considering that the majority 
of the students are Churchmen. 


.-South Carolina is not yet ready to be 
civilized. A brutal murderer lately killed his 
man deliberately ina duel. There was no de- 
fense except that it was a duel. The law made 
it murder. The judge churged agaiust the 
prisoner, but eight ofthe jury declared him 
fanocent and he is released. 


...-The State of Arkansas that was has by 
solemn legislative decree ceased to be, and be- 
come the State of Arkansaw that is. The 
final s gives place to a final w. The legislature, 
while about it, might as well have adopted the 
phonetic system and dropped the s and let the 
w alone. 

..Frederick Douglass thinks that the col- 
ored people should havea fair proportion of 
the offices of the country; not asa reward for 
their votes, but because they are part of the 
people. The mere fact of color furnishes no 
reason for or against election to any office. 


.. The Methodists have just bad an Annual 
Conference iu India, and we are told that 
**Bishop Merrill arose in the pulpit and ina 
most solemn and unctuous manner conducted 
the opening services.””» We do not believe it; 
but Mr. Inskip says so. 


.-The bill for giving the elective franchise 
to women in Indiava was last week defeated in 
the lower house of the legislature by the elose 
vote of forty-three nays to forty-six yeas. The 
cause can afford to wait for a victory which is 
sure to come at last. 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 





him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one aud 
all and make the club as large as possible. 








PURE FERTILIZERS. 
PLAIN TALK WITH FARMERS. 


FARMERS, florists, and others are now care- 
fully considering what they will do to increase 
their crops. Some will adopt their old methods, 
while others will wisely determine to switch off 
from the old track, and try to produce far more 
this year than ever before. Such astep will, of 
course, involve some extra expense, and that 
will be the chief difficulty to overcome. Anex- 
tra man ortwo on the farm is the old‘fashioned 
way of making greater efforts to insure greater 
success. That is a very good thing to do, pro- 
vided other important things are done at the 
same time. To clear a piece of ground of 
stone, stumps, and rubbish is all important ; 
but investments of money limited to such 
work will pay only a very small dividend. 
Other work must go with these improvements, 
in order to make it pay well. Ground thus re- 
claimed must be thoroughly cultivated and en- 
riched, plowed, subsoiled, and put in condi- 
tion to do the legitimate work required. Poor 
soil, poorly cultivated, will not produce a large 
crop if, indeed, the same is entirely cleared of 
stone, stumps, ete., and then draived or irri- 
gated, as the case may be. 

THe INDEPENDENT took the lead years ago 
in recommending the use of mapufac- 
tured fertilizers—then a new article in the 
market. We also took pains to get re- 
liable information, and soon found out, 
through reliable sources, as well as by our 
own experience, that other than stable-ma- 
nures were very desirable; and we said so re- 
peatedly in our columns. Now the press gen- 
erally, and also all intelligent farmers and 
florists, are unanimous in the opinion that 
stable-manure is by no means the only 
good fertilizer for general use. One of the 
oldest aud most popular manufacturers in this 
line is that of Messrs. Lister Brothers, of 
Newark, New Jersey. They are known in 
every section of the country as reliable and 
responsible business men, who have by fair 
and honorable dealing in pure fertilizers 
secured a high reputation. We have never 
known or heard of a single syllable of com- 
plaint in regard tothem from any quarter. 
They are probably the largest dealers in bone 
products in the country, which are now used 
in immense quantities by them in the manu- 
facture of bone-meal, bone-flour, ete. Their 
sales of bone to other manufacturers are very 
large in the aggregate, and frequently in car- 
go lots. Besides the pure bone products pre- 
pared and sold by them eo largely, they 
also manufacture superphosphate of lime. 
This latter fertilizer, like their bone-meal and 
flour, is becoming more and more popular 
with the people. The Messrs. Lister Brothers 
have had their fertilizers tested so long, in 
60 many ways, that they know and affirm that 
they are certainly equal to the best in the 
market. Chemists have tested them; rival 
manufacturers have also had it done; state 
officials, in the interests of fair and honest deal- 
ings, have done the same; and all this has benetit- 
ed the Messrs. Lister Brothers. It may be proper 
to say that we have written the above withou; 
bint or suggestion from any quartem and 
wholly without the knowledge of the worthy 
firm to which we refer. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Crow , and 








Consumption. It is an old and tri 
and always proves true. 
POULTRY. 
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GETTING OUT FROM UNDER. 


UNCLE RUFUS HATCR SELLS HIS SEAT 
IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Waat He Says Anort It.—He is AFRAID OF WATER 
AND I8 KOT TO FR SwawrrD.—Too Many Wasn- 
7UBS AND TOO Mven VacciNaTION ON THE Ex- 
CHANGE.—OLD MOTHER SuIPToN. 


Hearne that Mr. Rufus Hatch had sold his 
seat in the New York Stock Exchange, the 
writer called upon him yesterday afternoon. 
He found him in his office, with an awry white 
necktie. He was buzzing a telephone. 

“T saw Mr. Gould in court to-dav,”’ we sald, 
“and he told me that you had sold your seat 
in the Stock Exchange. Is this so ?”’ 

“Yes,” Uncle Rufus replied ; “ but I never 
told Mr. Gould so and I didn’t know that it 
had leaked ont. The Board are to pass on the 
purchaser to-morrow.” 

“ What did vou eet for it?” we asked. 

‘Twenty-five thousand dollars,”’ was the 
answer. ‘I told my broker to pick out an 
evangelical purchaser—one that would pass 
the committee. It’s a good time to sell. Ev- 
eryhody inst now wants to be a banker or 
broker. My landlord raised my rent for the 
coming season from &2,000 to $6,000. I re- 
fused to pay it. I got rooms ina ‘fire-proof 
building as soon as possible, and I want to eell 
evervthing but my desk, safe, and books. I’m 
looking for a buyer.”’ 

“* What is yourreason for selling your seat ?”” 
was the next question. 

“* Well, there are too many stationary wash- 
tubs aronnd the posts in the Stock Exchange. 
auch as Wabash preserved and Uncommon two 
vears aco, Jersey Central. Lake Shore, Pacific 
Mail, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and all 
miscellaneous securities recently launched, not 
including Leseeps’s Canal. Then there’s an- 
other thing. Too many young brokers have 
heen vaccinated. They are roamine around 
the floor of the Stock Exchange with white 
handkerchiefs or flares of truce on their arms. 
instead of black crape, which they may need 
very coon.” 

** Who vaccinated them ?”’ we inquired. 

“Jay Gould, I enppose,”’ was the reply. 
“He has plenty of virus just now, and enough 
to go round—more than enough to supnlv the 
demand. He began by vaccinatine Vander- 
hilt, and since then has employed Dr. George 
Washineton McCorkindale to inoculate the 
young brokers of the Exchange. The vaccine 
matter has taken hold, and I’m fearful that 
there'll be a great demand for lint and band- 
ages before long.” 

“Why is it that the new members only have 
been vaccinated ?”’ we asked. 

“The old ones were vaccinated five years 
aro, and it takes at least seven years for the 
thing to run out. Why. I know brokers who 
were vaccinated with the same virne in ’A9, 
73, and '77. They have arrived at an age 
when they need no more vaccination, and they 
decline to receive it.”’ 

“Have you ever been vaccinated ?”’ 

“Oh! yes,” Uncle Rufns answered. “T 
wae fairly inoculated in 1873. The effect is 
lasting. My armhas got well, and my bifor- 
cated muecile hag again heen fully developed. 
T thought I was a big Indian: but after the 
banke suspended I discovered that [ wasn’t a 
genuine scalper. I pulled myself together, 
and actually accepted a ition as managing 
director of the Pacific Mail Steamship Compa- 
nv. For some vears I walked home to supper. 
Now T ride. I don’t propose to walk again, If 
Tean help it. Bv dieting myself I recuperated ; 
but I felt the effect of the old inoculation for 
some rears, and I don’t propose to be system- 
atically vaccinated again right away.” 

‘What are you going to do?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“I am no longer a professor in the art of 
financiering,”” Uncle Rufus said. Judge Ful- 
lerton can withdraw his pupfl. Gould can now 
sit at Vanderbilt’s feet and study the electric 
rule of three. He may need the {nstruction, 
and I know of no more able professor than the 
son of ourlateCommodore. These Vanderbilts 
are a wonderful family. The father’s wealth 
bear in water, when he ran a sloop to Staten 
Island. It was watered un to the time he died, 
and the son is increasing it in the same manner. 
T don’t propose to be either drowned or burned. 
[ shall eneconce myseif tn a fire-proof buflding 
and attend to mv own affairs. Neither do I pro- 
pose to beswamped. When the flood which all 
this water must produce comes, you will find 
me (if yon find meat all) in anan fron ark, with 
s compound rotary engine and apn oscillating 
screw propeller. No, young man, I have been 
looking out lone enouch for others, and now 
I’m going to look ont for myself and my poe- 
terity. Ihave already taken steps to cut John 
Sherman and the First National Bank out of a 
percentage on the three per centum loan. I 
have taken $100,000,000 myself at par with a 
reasonable commission, and two of Sherman’s 
Partners have thrown him off and are in with 
me for $600,000,000 more. We have formed a 
syndicate, and the bonds of our Construction 
Company are already selling privately at a pre- 
mium. We shall not exchange any of our three- 

r-centum Government bonds for any kind of 
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ATTENTION is called to the annual statement. 
of the Mutwal Benefit Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., which will be read with interest by 
the many friends cf this institution. We shall have 
some remarks to make about the statement next 





A SAFE PLACE. 

Ove of the best and safest places In New York to 
deposit stocks, bonds, money, jewelry, wills. deeds, 
etc., is in the “ Safe Deposit Vaults” of the National 
Park Bank. Until thieves and burglars are all dead 
or in prison; until all danger from fires shall cease; 
until the owners of valuables shall be less careless; 
until every one shall decide to be always in sight of 
his own movable property, which hath both legs and 
wings—until all these things actually happen, to be- 
token absolute security and safety, some safe place, 
like the big iron and stone vaults of the National 
Park Bank, guarded day and night, should always be 
used by all those who desire to sleep soundly, live 
peacefully, work hopefully, and be protected eco- 
nomically. . 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue thirteenth annual statement of this Company 
is published this merning and is a conservative and 
business-like exhibit. The list of assets exhibits no 
item of doubtful value, as all such have been excluded 
while the liabilities, actual and contingent, are pl. 
at their full amount. The Phoenix is one of the 
most cerefully managed,as it isone of the sound- 
est in the country, and its prosperous condition at 
this time is good evidence of the estimation in which 
it is held by those investing in life insurance. We in- 
vite attention to the figures, which show for them- 
selves the standing of the institution.—Hartford 
Courant, Feb. 25th, 1. 


PAYSONS INDELIBLE INE. 


Tuts well-known and evenstty good and reliable 
Ink for marking any fabric with a common , with- 
outa poeperetne, has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion during the past 50 years, and it is a remarkable 
fact that t reputation has been sustained simply 
and purely by its own merits, and not by any puffing 
or extensive advertising. Its sales are now greater 
than ever. It is extremely popular with the ladies 
for decorative work on linen and artistic marking. It 
can be obtained of any drug store, or stationer, or 
new it, and at many fancy goods and gentle- 
men's a’ oe, Payson’s Combination, be- 
ing the Ink and gg’s Marking Pen,ina very neat 
wooden case, is avery convenient arrangement and 
is meeting with increased sales. 


PAPER WARE. 


“ THE goods known in the market as paper ware are 
now meeting with ready sale. They are light, dur- 
able, handsome, and cheap. Pails, basins, bowls and 
pitchers, chamber-sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk 

8, etc. embrace the boning articles in this line 
in want of these desira 











facturers, 51 Murray Street. ers from the count 
will have pe attention and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on application.” 





IxDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous  Erqeteation. and all 
forms of general debility reliev: 
MAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only preparation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious properties. It is 
not a mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; bu 
contains blood-making, force-generating, and life-sus- 
taint properties. S invaluable in all enf led 
condit . whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 
rostration, overwork, or acute diseases, particularly 


resulting from p CASWELL. 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by ail 
druggists. 


~ ———— 
WHAT IT DOES. 


Kipyrer-Wort moves the bowels to pw ee A 
cleanses the blood, heals inflammation, and radically 
cures paney disease, gravel. piles, bilions headache, 

pains which are caused by disordered Liver and 
neys. The worst cases piles are soon cured by 








Now is the season of the year when the greatest 
crop of colds and coughs is harvested. This crop 
would be much reduced in size were Dr. Browning's 
C. & C. Cordial in every family cupboard. 





A BLOATED BODY does not always belong to an in- 
ebriate. Kidney troubles will cause bloat; but War. 
ner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure has never failed 
to remove It. 





Bar.Low's Inpico BLUE.—Best anaiity wasn BLUE- 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 











IN response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D -D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. ; ‘Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office wil] be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 























Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, February 25th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 














COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice 
Santos, Choice to Best........ 
OS er 
_____ SRR R Ree epee: @23 
SING 006464060000c00sciee o54cee 11h (@133 
DE bitbectni6ceacouteseremnees 12 @I133 
- TEA. 
inns astaces aeenasuuoes seceeoce 30 @50 
—_—_ ete 
eer 20 @i5 
WUOEIUOR TONED cccccsec: ccscvessce 24 @50 
EE ye ee 18 @i5 
SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ...cscccess 623@ 7h 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... cuamaioueneedel 98@ OF 
| eee ere. | 
een Q — 
2S aS 9R@ OF 
WaHite.—Standard A...,........se00e- 81@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 82@ 8B 
i cooee SA@ 8 
SOROS ©... 6s. cccveccbessees T8@ 7 
0 EN See 63@ 7 
MOLASSES. 
SvueaRn-House, hhds..............0000% 22 @23 
on  .. teueagebexaarbaed 24 @25 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy......55 @56 
sad “ “Choice... . .35 @87 
Syrups, goodto fine. : SA Pe ES a 30 @33 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 25 @ 5 50 
| er 3 10 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 16 00 (@18 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 2 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 23 @— 24 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands........... per bush. 30@ 383 
OS EEE AIEEE 2@ 2 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs. )persack r0@ rt) 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.........82 5}0@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... . 20@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix........ -. 2 Ba— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 10@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 05@ 1 20 
= 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
PLour: 
Se GONE. . Vceccensseees $3 40 @ 
NO. 8... ccccccccvcccccccce 3800 @ 
Superfine Spring........ - 345 @ 
State Extra Brands...... . 45@ 
State Fancy Brands...... - 4 @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 @ 
Minnesota Clear.......... @ 
Minnesota Straight....... n ub 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 


inter Wheat Seconds... 
Good tv Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Qhio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio. Tnd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michivan.. 


SOHASHDAD|DD SSS 
112 aS cof catcvecrsaacsmracsen wns 
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City Mills, for West Indies 
SOUTHERN F1.OUR: 
NOs Bo. ccsccesos0 s00+ cece ° @ 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. @ 
Virginia Family........ eee @ 
Rye Four: 
iki iii aia picks it een $5 @ 
Pennsylvania ..........++. 5 @ 
Corn MEAL: 
Western......... incennnten $2 @ 
Brandywine ~,........ ecco 8 ¢ 
ae » & 
GRAIN. 
WueEar 
NLS +5: + <). cameramen $112 @ $11 
Chicagzo, No. B....ccc0.0 o 1 11@ 1 18 
Red Winter..........00.+. 1 16§@ 124 
ere oxeveces. 2 6 ae 
Corn: 
Mixed, GB cccccscccccccses = 4 , os 
- NOW... ccccce orcccee = 
Yellow ..... cesses coos — 54@— 
White, No. 2.....22 sescsee = 57 
ate inte 45 484 
Chicago ......... cccccccccs = 44h 45 
New FOtk......-. cocccccce == 4846 44 
Ungraded, Mixed.......... — 44 @— 48 
Ungraded, White.......... — 44 @— WO 
RYE. 
ener ere ese os $103 @— — 
© OD FACK,...0cccccccve — 9 @— 904 
BEANS: 
Mediums.........++ coccecce -210@215 
PN onsicsiesccaccesseus 1 95 @ 2 05 
Mi vcc ies. capvaivaneousan 210 @— — 
White Kidney .............. 210 @ 2 15 
Red Kidney...... cocese -- 160 @1 65 
ey cennees -- 140 @— — 
Pea?: 
Green, 1880, @ bush......... 1 70 @ 1 75 


Southern Black Eye, #@ 2 
ee eee 210 @ 2 15 
Canada, in bulk, # bush....— — @— — 


HAY AND STRAW. 





UY Fur Fel _ | Shipping, per 100 lbs,............. $1 00@$1 05 
farer. pot mong io aa } RL, 4 Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....... 1 10@ 1 2% 
Two Dollars. For fuller details address Clover, mixed “ 7” ae — 9@ 1 05 
8. HIGGINS & CO., Salt ; , “ “ aa — FQ 
burn, Essex Co., N.J. | Salt, tiereee— C@— 7 
Oat Straw, * © steened — H@— 
Long Rye Straw, ‘“ - --- 1 15@1 2 
Short Kye Straw. “ “ ....... — B@— % 
For New Terms for | ,.... PROVISIONS. 

Mess, New............00: $16 124@$16 25 

1881 see page 31. PN odicinediincncees 15 2 @ 15 50 





surer ta 
»ver 20 years, 


for estimating the 





Mixed ready for immediate 
Trea 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH HATIOWAL MISED PALIT 
seen cm agri bon San ect 


Thind the Nettowal Mt: Paint the best. It covers and 
the best lead and oil paints.”) showing handsome shades, and 4 rule 
quantity of addressing 


Secieel bo capdidion qustéeen bw 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLA® G7., Ki. ¥. 



















Extra Prime.......... ---. 1100 @ 12 % 

Prime Mess........ seeeees 15 00 @ 16 00 

Family...... cccccceeeseeee 15 00 @ 16 00 
BACON: 

Bhort Clear.... ..+.-+cseee $8 75 @ & 80 

Long Clear i. ccccccccccces 8% «@ 8 3 

GEES Biiiicereasecnce -- 8H @-—— 
Curt MratTs: 

Smoked Hams ;:...........ss0 10 @-- 11 

Smoked Shoulders ........ . 6@ 

Smoked Strips........ o--eeeee LL Q— — 

MILL FEED. 

Or iivnedeveessahsa>*sahaneere $20 00@#21 00 
BP SD o5s0 dobdudestonscabbaseges 20 0 21 00 
DE csnbetenieeecuestsenenen we 20 00@ 21 00 
100 Ibs..... cdaventadas 20 00@ 21 00 
ee 4 00@ — — 
Rye Feed 19 CO@ 20 00 
i) "ae 28 00(@ 29 00 
Linseed Meal — —@ 2% 00 
eee ere 22 0@—- — 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 










State Creamery, fair to choice......... 28 @80 
State, pails and tubs.............. 23 @2%6 
State, tubs, inferior............ 6 (@20 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......24 @27 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......16 @22 
Western Factory, common........... 13 @15 
RTE ey eon 18 @19 
Rolls, fair to good...........+0+ ka ee 16 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy.........seeeeese- 12 @18 
State, Factory, good tofine............ 11 @12 
Western, cheddar, choice.............. 12318 
Western, cheddar, fair to prime.......10 @12% 
Skimmed, Factery, 02... scccocccece 5 @7 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 2847024 
State and Peunsvyivania. ............+. 23 23h 
Western and Canadian,.............. 8B @— 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs..........+.- 10 50 @10 60 
CO iia 50kdceeisesnensneedeades 10 45 @10 50 
OS ene «...:10 % @- — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... —16@-—17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 17 @ — 18 
66 SE gina naan Selle — 13 @ — 16 
“ a Jersey...... —-l@—13 
DOG, GPG cccccccccoseeves ——@— 18 
FP Pe oe ctecantseceverss —12@— 18 
‘* State and Western..... —12@— 13 
Ducks, per pair...........+-++ —%@ 100 
‘ VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 75 @$1 25 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100........ 4 00 @ 8 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl ...... —-—@10 
” do. do., common to 
good, per bbl 00 @ 2 25 
a Peerless, ‘ 2 00 @ 2 12% 
va Bermuda, “ 50 @ 6 00 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
RPS eres ere 22 @2% 


CATTLE MARKET. — The demand for 
Beef Cattle during the week has been fair. 
Ordivary to medium Steers sold at 74@9} 
cents per Ib., to dress 55 Ibs.; fair to good 1 
11} cents ; and prime 10@12 cents. ich Cows 
are dearer, the demand having been equal to the 
receipts. Sales at $350255 each. Sheep and 
Lambs have been in active request, and stocks 
easily disposed of. Sheep ranged from 5§@643 
cents per lb. and Lambs 6@7% cents. Calves 
have been difficult to sell, holders asking 3@34 
cents per Ib. for Grassers and 7@9 for Veals. 
Hogs on tended upward, having been in ac- 
tive request at $7.87@$8.12 per 100 lbs. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 





Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphcs- 
phate of Lime............. . 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 G25 00 
“6s Bone Flour ........ 
“ Bone Meal.......... 
ee Ground Bone.......31 
# Crescent Bone...... 27 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 


£E 





eee eee eeeeees eeee 


eeee0s8 8 
$83 5 8 8 SSzs 


eee eres eeeeee 


Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 

Biscccencecdoccessavsesonse 31 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 CO@?8 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... aaeddees 85 0O@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00(@48 00 
Guano, Peruy'n,rectified,9.70p.¢. 68 00 @70 00 

‘ “ “é 8. “ 50 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
GR NB n0.0:09ssenseore0sed 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
« dissolved, high grade......28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 750 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per tom (2,000 Ibs.).....- 750 @ 8 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
EES pera ees 1 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 8 40 @ 8 45 
ASHES.—We quote 5@5jcents for Pot and 


58@5% for Pearl. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wituam J. Covcniin, of Somerville, Mass., says: “In 
the fall of 1876 I was taken with a VIOLENT BLEEDING 
OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe cough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh. I was so weak at 
one time that I could not leave my bed. In the sum- 
mer of } I was admitted to the City Hospital, 
While there, the doctors said I had a hole in my left 
lung as big asa half dollar. I gave up popes 8 
friend told me of DR. WM. Haris Bales OR TH 
LUNGS. 7 a bottle, to 
x pe, once dead, 
in better spirite than I fave the ears. 

“I write pin you publish 80 
every one 
duced wake DROW ALL'S B x 
LUNGS, and be convinced that CO) iN CAN 
BE CURED. Ihave taken two bottles and can 
tively suy that 





ay nie ‘iotnes T nave taken since hay stdkanses. ‘sold 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS. 


Now on exhibition their Spring Importa- 
tion of India Camel’s Hair Shawls, com- 
prising the choicest selection of rare 
novelties in this market. Also the novelty 


of the season, ‘ Korrigan” Scarf. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FANCY AND PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 


Gold and Silver effects in Satin and Vel- 
vet Rayé, Ombré Stripes, Roman and 
Egyptian Bayaderes and Stripes, Surahs, 
Corahs, Foulards, Louisines, and the 
newest colors in Failles, Satin de Lyon, 
etc. ete. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 








Financial, 
THE ACTION OF THE BANKS. 


THE recent action of some of the national 
banks, in this city, as well as elsewhere, in 
withdrawing a portion of their circulation, 
by the deposit of an equal amount of legal- 
tender notes in the Treasury of the United 
States, was based upon purely business con- 
siderations. The passage of the Funding Bill 
by the Senate, substantially as it came from’ 
the House of Representatives, was the occa 
sion for this action; yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that the banks were secking to grati- 
fy a pique against Congress or to create 
a stringent money market. The provisions 
of the bill were such that the banks, as 
business institutions, judged it expedient 
for themselves to do what they did while 
they had the power to doit, One of these 
provisions made the three-per-cent. five- 
twenty bond, proposed to be issued, the 
only bond receivable by the Government as 
the guaranty for bank-notes, the purpose 
of which was to force the banks to buy this 
bond. Another provision repealed the 
fourth section of the Act of June 20th, 1874, 
which enabled the banks to retire the whole 
or any part of their circulating notes by 
the deposit of a like amount of legal-tender 
notes in the Treasury and to withdraw a 
corresponding amount of their bonds. This 
section being repealed, then the only mode 
in which they could reduce their circulation 
and take back their bonds would be by the 
slow process of gathering their own notes 
aud presenting them to the Treasury. 

We have no doubt that these provisions 
of the Funding Bill and the prospect that 
they would become a law led the banks 
promptly to vail themselves of the privi- 
lege secured by the Act of 1874, before the 
repel of its fourth section. They judged 
that, under the law as it would be with the 
passage of this bill, it would be better for 
the interests of the stockholders to reduce 
the volume of their circulating notes. 
They had no time to lose; and, hence, as 
soon as the Senate had passed the bill, they 
began the work of retirement, not simply in 
this city or in this state, but also in various 
parts of the country. Their action was 
founded on the belief, in view of the pro- 
posed legislation, that this was the best 
course to protect their own financial inter: 
ests. 

The fourth section of the Actof June 





20th, 1875, taken in connection with the 
Resumption Act of Jan. 14th, 1875, remov- 
ing the limitation upon the amount of na- 
tional bank-notes that might be issued, 
gave the country a system of free banking 
that would naturally adjust itself to the 
wants of trade. Under the latter of these 
acts the banks could enlarge their circula- 
tion to any extent, or any number of new 
banks could be organized, by simply com- 
plving with the provisions of the law. Un- 
der .the former act they could contract 
their circulation and take up their guaran 
ty bonds by depositing legal-tender notes 
in the. Treasury equal to the amount of 
bank-notes retired. The two acts together 
enabled the banks to furnish an elastic 
paper currency, that would readily increase 
or decrease according to the demands of 
business. Both acts were deemed wise for 
the country, and they were so, as experience 
has fully shown. 

The Funding Bill, however, as it was 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
then approved by the Senate, not only pro- 
posed to coerce the banks to buy the three- 
per-cent. bond as the husis of their circula- 
tion without any mitigation of the out- 
rageous system of bank taxes; but practi- 
cally destroyed their power to reduce their 
circulation, and thus broke up the self-ad- 
justing system of contraction and expan- 
sion which had hitherto existed. It in 
effect said to the banks: You shall take the 
three-per-cent. bond as the guaranty for 
your notes, and then you shalt pay one-per- 
cent. tax on these notes, and you shall not 
have the privilege of retiring any of the 
said notes by depositing legal tenders in 
their place and taking up your bonds. 

Looking at the matter as thus presented 
to them, some of the banks came to the 
conclusion that it would be best for them 
to steal the march of this coercive system, 
sought to be imposed by a_ blundering 
Democratic Congress, and get rid of a por- 
tion of their circulation while they could 
do so, and not wait till their hands should 
be tied by the law. We are not at all sur- 
prised that they so reasoned. The truth is 
that bank-notes on the basis of a three-per- 
cent. five-twenty bond, with an oppressive 
system of bank taxes piled upon these 
notes, are of so little value to the bank. us 
a source of profit that they conta‘n very 
few charms to bankers. We do not at this 
writing know what Congress will do before 
its adjournment; yet, if it fails to pass a 
practicable three-per-cent. funding bill, it 
will deserve the severe censure of the whole 
country. 





WALL STREET PANIC. 


Tue stock market through the whole of 
the past week was greatly excited and very 
active, the total transactions being far more 
numerous than ever before during the same 
period of time. On Monday and Tuesday 
of last week the leading stock-brokers and 
speculators seemed to be very uneasy. The 
city banks then began to call in their de- 
mand loans and to curtail their circula- 
tion, fearing the restrictions and conse- 
quent losses growing out of the proposed 
Funding Bill before Congress. Without 
any apparent combination, they all held 
private consultations, and many decided to 
act promptly, the First National taking the 
lead, the American Exchange and others 
soon following. These movements in with- 
drawing so many millions of active capital 
were soon known in every part of the coun- 
try, and a large number of interior banks at 
once decided to follow the example set 
them in New York. It soon became ap- 
parent at the Stock Exchange that there 
was trouble ahead; money at once became 
very scarce, indeed, and grew more and 
more so until Friday evening. Thursday was 
probably one of the most exciting days ever 
seen in Wall Street. Money loaned as high 
as 1 per cent. a day and even more. Thou- 
sands upon thousands were thronging the 
brokers’ offices and rushing through the 
streets hither and thither like mad men. 
Business all over the city came to a dead 
halt, almost. Dealers in dry goods, gro- 
ceries, cotton, breadstuffs, etc., soon found 
out that the first business in order was that 
pertaining to their own financial affairs. 
The small and big fortunes which had been 
suddenly made on paper in stock specula- 
tions soon itielted away like snow-flikes in 
April, A large army of dabbiers tn stocks 





visions of brown-stone fronts, country 
seats, Saratoga and Newport vanished like 
a dream. Young men, who had recently 
puton a hundred airs in their boarding- 
houses and a thousand airsin the streets, 
and who expected to be million-aires— 
to the bewilderment and consternation of 
the farmers’ boys (their former friends), 
which they expected to meet next summer— 
were now “ruined forever.” Their airs 
have now, most of them, departed, and 
they are left in deep despair, with board- 
bills, tailor’s bills, laundry bills, and stable 
bills laid over for thoughtful consideration. 
So far as it is known, only one stock-broker 
has come to grief; and he, it is said, will 
soon be on his feet again. The fal) in 
stocks has ranged from 3 to 30 per cent., 
and the aggregate depreciation in the mar- 
ket value of the same was estimated on 
Thursday last at over $100,000,000. 
Secretary Sherman was almost wildly ap- 
pealed to, by letter and telegraph, to lend 
his powerful helpto stop the panic, which 
threatened at one time to be more serious 
and damaging than any which had ever be- 
fore occurred, not excepting the great 
panic of 1873. This call, greatly to the 
credit of the financial chief of the Treasury 
Department, was promptly heeded: first 
on Wednesday, by an offer to redeem 
$10,000,000 of maturing United States bonds, 
and again on Thursday, by another proposal 
to redeem, on presentation at the Sub-Treas- 
ury in this city, $25,000,000 more. This 
was 2 wise and business-like act, for which 
Sherman deserves the hearty 
thanks of the whole country, and it will 
always be regarded as one of the wisest and 
most beneficent in the whole brilliant career 
of the present eminent Secretary of the 
Treasury. The financial aid thus so promptly 
rendered by the Government has undoubt- 
edly prevented an immense loss in every de- 
partment of business throughout the whole 
country. Things are now looking quite 
bright again, and, with reasonable prudence, 
no further danger is apprehended. 
i 


Secretary 


MINNESOTA’S DEBT. - 


Tax indications are increasing that the 
legislature of Minnesota will adopt some 
plan that looks, at least partially, toward 
an honorable adjustment of its hitherto re- 
pudiated public debt. There are two par- 
ties in the legislature, as there are two 
among the people—the out-and-out repudia- 
tionists, who do not propose to pay the debt 
at all or any portion of it, and those who 
recognize the obligation and are disposed 
to settle the claim upon the principles of | 
commercial honor. The latter last weck | 
won a decided victory in the Senate, and 
there seems to be a good prospect that the 
other house will sustain the position taken 
by the Senate. The Senate passed the 
Pillsbury bill, which refers to the Supreme 
Court the validity of the constitutional 
amendments of 1860 and treats the bonds 
as a disptited and contested claim. Assum- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court to 
be in favor of the claim, of which there 
seems to be no doubt, the bill then provides 
for an adjustment of the claim at the rate 
of fifty cents on the dollar of principal and 
interest, giving the state the option of issu- 
ing new bonds to the creditors on this basis 
or selling the new bonds in the open market 
and paying the old bonds incash. The 
anti-repudiationists are gathering their forces 
to sustain this measure, with the probability 
of success. : 

The measure is understood to be acceptable 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who is far the larger 
creditor, as well as to the creditors gener- 
ally. This is not all that Minnesota ought 
in justice to do, or that she is able to do; 
yet it is immeasurably better than complete 
repudiation, and perhaps all that the debt- 
payers can gain. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne condition of monetary affairs during 
the past week has been one of great strin- 
gency, and it was impossible to obtain any 
accommodation except at the most exor- 
bitant rates, occasioned by, the action of the 
banks in curtailing their circulation, thereby 
limiting the amount of capital available for 
loans 


Time loans on mercantile paper were 
nominal. 





Unrrep Srates Bonps.— The tendency 
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were soon ‘‘cleaned out,” and all their of “Government bonds was that of weak- 











ness during the week, the depression being 
due to the straitened condition of the mone- 
tary situation. The closing quotations, how- 
ever, show a stiffening of prices, with a 
firmer market and fair demand. 


The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Ask'd.! , 
6a, 1981, reg. .101 101% 48, 1907 cou..... 112% 118 
64, 1881, cou..101 101% Carrency 6s, '%,127 
Ss of "81, ree¢.1 100%) Currency 6s, ‘96 127144 13016 
53 of ‘81, con 100 1003%4| Currency 6s, "97.128'4 131% 


436a 1801, reg.111” 111%4,Currency 68,"981291¢ 19214 
4'« 1891, cou.112 112% | Currency 68, "0.130% 133 
48,1997, reg...112% 


The Treasury now holds $350,450,050 in 
U. 8. bonds to secure bank circulation, di- 
vided as follows: 





GI Dhiv ct ccccnccccase-case $3,814,000 
SPOPSEBEB.. ccocccccccccccccececece 48,929,350 
GF  "" paeeaee 159,918,850 
GEM —s._-sevesccsosscccecccoscses 34,744,050 
a es we eres ecsesocssooestoses 103,043,800 

$30,450,050 


The amount of U. 8. bonds deposited for 
circulation for the week were $1,679,500. 

The amount of U. 8. bonds withdrawn 
during the week which were held for circu- 
lation were $10,033,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 


1880 1881. 
BEG FUER... . coesecccocccoccocvesese $194,000 §359,000 
Be ntkkcndececsecn caeveensonane 191,000 17,000 
Rcanccntntvac stocnsetes 31,000 51,00¢ 
Miacellancous. ....... ceccccccsecee 355.000 420,000 
DOOR. «cescencces cscccesccsees $631,000 %847,000 


The Secretary of the Treasury authorized 
the Sub-Treasurer in New York to purchase 
for the Sunking Fund $10,000,000 uncalled 
5s and 6s at par, and interest to date of 
presentation. 

Foretan Market.—Foreign advices re. 
port British consols steady at 99} for both 
money and account. U. 8S. bonds mere 
feverish and unsteady, in sympathy with 
the New York market. American railroad 
securities were weak and fluctuating, with 
a slight decline in prices. 

Foreign exchange was much depressed, 
and the rates for prime bankers’ sterling, 
which opened on Monday at $4.844 for 60- 
day bills and $4.87 for demand, closed at 
$4.80 and $4.824, showing a decline of 4c. 
Concessions from the posted rates on actus] 
transactions ranged from 2c. to 5c. 

\GOLD AND SriverR.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the last 
week were $55,108, consisting of $12,783 in 
gold and $42,405 in silver, as against a total 
of $553.661 for the corresponding period of 
last year. The importations since the 1st 


of January compare as follows with last 


week: 
—Since January |st— 
R81. 1889, 


1 
GONE. ... cccccccccccceseees $4,721,192 $832,290 
MVE... cccccccceccecees 553.258 1,044,479 
Tetal.....cccccoscccees $5,274,451 $1,817,369 


Banx Strockxs.—The closing quotations 


at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked Bid. Asked, 
america....... 142 146 |Merchants’.....127 
American Ex. .125 — |Metropolitan...— 155 
Bute'’s & Dr's... .122 — |N 1% 108 
Chemical 174) - 
Co~merce ...... 1448 
Mechanics ...... 150 
Mech. Bke. Ass. — 

Mercantile ..... 109 





Bank Returns.—The stand the banks 
have taken against the provisions of the 
Funding Bill is reflected in the weekly state- 
ment, which shows the large decrease in 
the deposit average of $21,170,800, while in 
specie there'is a loss of $7,775,400 and the 
loans are deceased to the extent of $4,222.- 
900. The amount of $2,077,900 has been 
withdrawn from circulation during the 
week. The only item showing an increase 
was lecal-tenders, in which there was a 
gain of $160,800. 

Stock MARKET.—The past week was one 
long to be remembered by those who are 
interested in the business of Vall Street, on 
account of the immense excitement which 
characterized its speculations and the enor 
mous volume of its transactions. The prin- 
cipal influence which «affected the stock 
market was the severe monetary stringency 
resulting from the large withdrawals of cap- 
ital. On Thursday immense blocks of stock 
were thrown on the market with a reck- 
lessness scarcely ever seen before. The 
selling movement wag renewed on the fol- 
lowing day with even greater vigor, anda 
decline was precipitated, in which the entire 
list. participated. Even the prominent divi- 
dend-paying stocks did not escape, but 
shared with the fancies. Had not the Treas- 
ury Department come to the rescue, there 
is no doubt. there would have been the great 
est financial crash in Wall Street ever record 
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ed in its eventful bistory. The losses were 
enormous, as the décline covered the wide 
range of from 3 to 80 per cent. 

On Saturday speculation underwent a 
radical change, and the general disposition 
manifested to purchase caused a rapid ad- 
vance in prices and imparted a decided 
lirmness to the market. 

The total number of shares sold on the 
Stock Exchange during the week amounted 
to 2,915,234. The following are the quota- 
tions, showing the highest and lowest prices 


for the week: 
High. Low. Clos- 
° est. eal, ing. 


Alton and Ter. H......++0-eseeeseeeeee 48 41 41 
DO. PECTE....cccccccccccccccccccescces 126% 118% 120 
Boston Air Line...........-++ 49 49 40 























Bur., C. R., and Northern. 2 one 
Cedar Vals. 2... cecccsees ni aca 20 
Central Pacific 
Chic., St. L., and N. O 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy) .. 
c., R. L, and Pacific ......... 


Chicago and Alton..... -l41% 185 18% 
ft , and M. and . 47 rvs 
pref'd.... 105% 91 ! 
Chicago and Northwestern .... ..... 130 117.—s:«124 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. .........141 131% 137 


Chic., Mil., and St. Pani 


Han. and St. Josenh, ‘pt.. 
nter. and Great N....... 
liinois Central............ 


Lake Erie and Western.. 
Louisville and Nashville. 
pout B. Alb., and C. 





304 S54 87 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf 13% 9 10 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd.. 7 7 7 
Moetronolitan. ........ 0. aan 113 oH 
Michigan Central...... ...«.......... 117% 108 «41 46 
Mobile and Ohio...............+- -. 2 18% «21 





Nash. Chat. and St. Louie... 2... 98tg 73. 8 " 
. ena:onics 9614 104! 
new York and New Haven 77% 1 
N.Y. Central and H. 40 145 
x. » A ee aes 20 8 128 
Ee, AD estern. e 4 48 4 
N.Y,L.E. and Westera, pfd... Hes aon aan 
North 42 4 


& 
PETS 
EN 


A4 
, 80 86 
Ohio ‘Central § 30% 
160% 174 
Ohio and Miss 87 4214 
Ohio and Mies. Saints 192% 10254 
Pitts.. Fort Wayne, an 134 134 
t., Tit.. and Buff......... 87 37 
fa, and ay R. R.. 50 6494 
Peoria. Dec., and Fv....... 32 BBR 
Rome, W. ah Ord'g Aalst 80 30 
St. L. and San Francisco..... 42 42 
St. L. and San Fran. pref he 61 41 
St. L. and Sen Fran. 1st pref. 9” 
St. Louis, {. M.,and S......... 52% 59 
ig a 
29 a5 
77 RAG 
66 
6A 66 
49 44 
9@ 86110 
128 =: 189 
Aa AA 
52 53 
117% 118 
48% 


FrNanciAL Items. —Especial atgention is 
ealled to the advertisement of Messrs. A. 
Dimock & Co.. who are offering at 923 the 
six-per-cent. gold bonds of the Washington 
City and Point Lookout Railroad Company, 
the issue being limited to $14,000 per mile. 

At the close of bank hours on Saturday 
evening last one large banking firm offered 
to loan $1,000,000 at the legal rate, 6 per 
cent. It was soon stated that a large sum 
was being offered by the Canada Bank 
Agency, in this citv, reported as high as 
$7,000,000. A considerable sum in the ac- 
gregate came also that day from Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 

The National Park Bank, in its last 
weekly bank statement, reports (for the 
first time, we believe) a larger line of de- 
posits than anv other bank in this city— 
viz. ,' $21,821,300. 

Divipenps.—The Chicago and North- 
western Railway Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on its preferred stock, 
payable March 18th. 
one 
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FINANCIAL. 


FISK& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


S Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Saving# Banks, or 
other well-known corporatiins, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest. at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to £1,000 or over. On accounts 
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averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best Information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to cust sand correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities, 


6. All ~~. are subject to check at sicht, without 
riot 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of (-overnment 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information rexpecting the 
national finances which our customers my desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable tern: to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities, 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders fron® Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS GCO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchangeon Creat Britain 


freland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE, 


$50,000 WORTH 
Best Custom ‘Furniture, 


MADE BY 


BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


will be Sold by Order of Assignec, at their 
Warerooms, 


SEVENTH AVENUE AND 34th STREET. 
First callers will have the best selections at bargains. 


TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER & BROKER. 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 
Member of the New York Steck Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 
Securities bought gud sold on Commission, 











for cash or on margin. 


Advances made on appreved collateral at 
the market rate. 


Deposits received subject te check at sight. 
4-per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 


euces. 
~ Orders execdted at London, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Ex- 
changes, 


P. S-My Nev York Weekly Financial Re- 
pertis wall led free of charge on application. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other ll find 1 advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the ay .cungest only 
to their personal access and control, a 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


oF THE 


‘ National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 
RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 


HOMANS & CO., 
No. 80 Broadway. 











FIRST MORTGAGE 
TWENTY-YEAR 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


= THE 


Washington City 


AND 


POINT LOOKOUT R. R. CO. 


Issue Limited to $1,000,000, or Less than 
$14,000 per Mile. 
WE INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 92% AND AC. 


CRUED INTEREST FOR A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THE ABOVENAMED BONDS. 





The road is now in process of construction, over 
four hundred men being actively employed in the 
work, and will be in complete running order to Point 
Lookout within six monthe. 

The bonds on the completed portion, now leased by 
the Baltimore and Ohio, issued at over $43,000 per 
mile and originally placed at 88 per cent., are now 
selling at 110, 


This road will furnish the most direct outlet to the 
sea for the grain, coal, etc. of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, Pennsyivania ¢ Central, and other important 


es. 

It will furnish an important lnk in the chain of 
communication between the North and South, short- 
ening the time on through travel about six hours. 
The Conspany will establish a line of steamers to 
run between Point kout and Norfolk in connec- 
tion with the road. It will hold the key to the oyster 
trade of the Chesapeake and furnish its only avail: 
able outlet during the winter season 

The company has over half a million dollars in cash 
and good assets. Its real estate on the line of the 
read and its rights of way paid for and on record. 1 
is absolutely free from debt, excepting the bonds 
now offered, the entire issue of which has been 

placed in our a ~y trust In such form that we are 


‘ant the bonds which we were authorized to offer at 
90 havine been subscribed for, we have advanced the 
price to92%. The right to advance the price without 
notice is reserved. 

A recent advertisement justifies the publication of 
the following letter from the President of the rvuad: 


A. W. DIMOCK & CO., 
7 EXCHANGE COURT. 


OFFICE OF THE WASHINGTON CITY AND POINT) 
KOUT R. R. . 
WASHINGTON Feb. 25th, 1881. 

Messrs. A. W. DIMOCK & 

— NTLEMEN :—This eee holds a judgment 
inst the Southern Maryland Railroad of+ over 
,000, which, of course, underlies any mortage 

that can be now created. it also holds its obligations 
in the form of notes for a large amount. 

Its other debts, many being in the form of + 
ments, are d to to over 
a quarter of a million of dollars 

ot a day’s work has been done on the road for 
many years: even its rightsof way,if it has any, are 
not of record. Its partial mending of many years ago 
has become comparatively worth through lapse of 





time, and there is small indication of 1 present 
object extending beyond the nenotiaty of its bonds. 
8. T. 8 , President. 





Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Nanta Fe R.R. 


40-VYEAR 
SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CINCINNATI 


ORTHERN FB 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 
FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 


with Provision for Registration. 





21 









OLD 
RAVE 


YDRAULIC. 
., oF New York. © 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California, 
aro now producing 
and earning dividends 
which will be paid in 
(PAYING July or August. “The 

————_ | LOWEST estimate is 
over 20 per cent. per 
Dives annum, and the favor- 

iY able season promises 
much larger than this. 


For full particulars 





apply or send to 


The Union Investment and Promoting Ce. 
New York. 

Stout & Co., Bankers, New York. 

F. Barnard & Co., Bankers, Boston, Mass. 

J.G. McIntosh & Co., Bankers, Springfleld, 
Mass. 

Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Bankers, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Henry R. Piersen, Banker, Albany, N. Y. 

Maris & Smith, Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Beston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL.STOCK, $1,000,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment’ 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Cor 


JOHN C. SHORT, Presiden 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD Ags’t Vice.Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


(OLLins, PoupEN S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 

25 Pine St. — Rew Yoriw 
Purchase and Sell on Commission GOVERNMENT and 
RAIL eae BONDS and Lg stan aM and all classes of 
Securities dealt in at the NEW YORK ST 
OHANGE, or “ reputable Securities bought and sold 
ey 5 OPEN MARKET. LOANS and COMMERCIAL 
APER _peaees. Interest paid on DEPOSITS, sub- 


tto 
ire SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


FOR SALE. 


SCIOTO VAL. R.R. CON. GOLD 7, 
1910. 


This is First Mortgage, $16,000 to the 
mile, on Ironton Extension. 


D. A. EASTON, 


WITH BOODY, McCLELLAN & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 56 BROADWAY. 














Parties Desi vous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write Ad B.. on on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, We Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY 
Tnis house transacts a ase td ‘Stock ‘Commission 


business, with very 
Interest guowes on AL yy at <1 per cent., payable 
on deman 





ataeetnteninemionell 














DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





We offer these securities after careful e i 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


For New Terms fo 











1881 see page 31 





Crree - THE Sean GRovVE SILVER Mixixe Co., 
. 2 Nassau St., £opere WALL ST., 


NE 
PIRZRENP NO, i. : 
thiy dividend of this as i lare’i the regular 
thly dividend of ‘T. 
ON T HE CA A STOCK of the Company, or TEN 
‘ ER. CHARE. #4 on the 28th inst., at 
ice. 
The transfer books will be closed from the 23d to 
the 28th, inclusive. 
JOHN R. Serewus, Secretary. 
WILLIAM 8. CLARKE, Presiden 





N hye Sr., N on F ra comnts) 
‘0. ALL 8r., New Yor! e 
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+4 much i . Agents ‘¢ — Anchor86 11 ;Tuscarora, XX.36 
Commercial. ref Bee Rcd ee ped egy fig guesiven it 
. New & very satustactory Fruit of the Loom: sex. heavy; 36 11% 
orders for a few of the most popular makes a ce BB OR reese eee 54 17 
DRY GOODS. of low and medium fancy cassimeres; also a Ff —- 3 i entanntt ) # = 
Flow is business? bas been the stereo- | ome styles of worsted coatings and cloak- | Forestdale......36 10; “ .....--.- 94 32} 
age oe F ings. The majority of buyers seem to be | Green,G........96 7)  ......... 10-4 35 
typed salutation among the jobbers on the wl jority Gold Medal.....36 83| “ heavy....100 87 
dry goods market during the past week; waiting a more extended opening of heavy “ conc We © Biecend 36 13 


and the question has been asked in all 
seriousness, as it has been but few who 
have done the quantity desired. The occa- 
sion of the lull can be attributed to the va- 
riableness of the weather, and also that we 
have had a holiday, which has encroached 
upon the business of the week to a consid- 
erable extent, and has been the means of 
keeping many of the buyers from the in- 
terior of the country at home. 

In the early part of the week the market 
was devoid of all animation, and many 
took advantage of the opportunity present- 
ed and spent their holiday out of town. 
Later in the week, however, returning life 
made its appearance, and with it an influx 
of retail whose presence 
quite rraterially in increasing the business 
of the week to proportions that 
proved an agreeable surprise to many who 
in the early part of the week were deploring 
the prospect for the future. 

Why there should be the anxiety mani- 
fested that is apparent in regard to the 
backwardness of the season 


buyers, assisted 


such 


can only be 
assigned to the impatient disposition to be 
busy and the prevalent desire to increase 
the field of labor on the part of many inthe 
trade. The season is not late, but, on the 
contrary, is quite seasonable; and by refer- 
ence to preceding years we find that in the 
last ten years there is but one in which 
there has been the same volume of business 
done since the 1st of January. 

There has been a fair movement in staple 
cotton ginghams, white goods, 
quilts, on account of former orders; 
but new business was only moderate. The 
jobbing trade has been irregular, but as 
active as could be expected, considering all 
circumstances. In fact, there has been a fair 
business in all staple goods, which promises 
well for an increase. 

Corron Goops.—The last few days has 
developed considerable animation in cotton 
goods in first hands, and fn plain and col- 
ored cottons there was a large increase in 
the volume of business effected by many of 
the Brown and bleached goods 
were steady, also denims, cottonades, etc. 
Cheviots seem to be more active in the 
desirable styles. Piqués and quilts have 
been in good demand and many makes con- 
tinue sold ahead. Agents’ prices are steady 
and unchanged, with tendency to advance. 

Print-clotha.—There has been no change, 
apparently, in the for cloths. 
Prices are nominally unchanged at 4}c. and 
Bic. for 64x64s and 56x60s, respectively. 
The market has been without any special 
request; but, with a slight pressure to sell, 
was wenkened 1-16c. 


goods, 


ete 


jobbers. 


demand 


Notwithstanding the features prevailing, 
the operations at Fall River show consid- 
erable uncasiness on account of the threat- 
ened strike. Still there is no positive belief 
that it will take place. 

Prints.—The demand for fancy prints 
has been small and selections were confined 
to moderate-sized parcels of the most popu- 
lar lines. For shirtings there was a moder- 
ate inquiry, and robes, mournings, staples, 
etc, met with limited sales. A variety of 
desirable medium and light effects in 
**Carleton” fancy prints has been opened, 
which attract much attention, and, consider 
ing the price, are said to be a good pur- 
chase (Se. per yard). 

Lawns and Cotton Dress Goods.—The re- 
quest for lawns and cotton dress goods has 
been quite moderate, though their distribu- 
tion has been somewhat checked by the un- 
favorable condition of the weather. Lawns, 
eretonnes, etc. are firmly held by agents 
and stocks are well in hand. 

Ginghams.—Dress styles, seersuckers, and 
staple checks attract the most attention of 
buyers, and the demand has been good and 
a large package business has been done with 
retail buyers. 

Dress Goons.—The demand for staple 
and figured worsted dress goods, buntings, 
and grenadines has been fair, with a satis- 
factory amount of sales 

Woo.en Goops.—Heavy-weight samples 
ef woolen goods are now attracting the at- 
tention of quite a number of buyers, and a 





goods before placing their orders. Prices 
are low but stead Outside of clothing 
woolens there is but little doing. Kentucky 
jeans and flannels move sluggishly. 

Paris Sirks.—The season does not hold 


out the promises entertained of it, there 
being very little doing in silks. Guazes, 
broches, and printed have appeared. 


Broches and gold and silver spots are the 
most sought after. Danube blue, it is an- 
ticipated, will be the prevailing color. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Irregularity controlled the foreign goods 
market during the week, and sales have 
been much below what was anticipated. 
The inquiry for black cashmeres, and also a 
few select shades in colored cashmeres, has 
been comparatively active, but prices re- 
main low. 

In silks there is na appearance of change. 
For the better qualities there is some de- 
mand, but in other lines the rgsults are 
quite meager and my very low. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 
past two years: 


For the week : vent. 1880. 1879. 
Entered at the port. $1,633,407 $2,825,000 $1.8°5,608 
1,998,342 2,313,581 1,819,388 


Thrown on market. 
‘852 22,208,079 15.551,5%4 


Since Jan. 1: 
Entered at port..... 
3 Tres 5 21,720,641 15,580,620 


Thrown on market. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MorpaY Evextxo, February 28th, 1881. 











PRINTS. 
AIDION ....cccccccce 6 |Manchester........ 7 
American......... -- 64 Merrimack, D 
Allen’s fancy......- 64 Mallory...... cccccee @ 
ArMola’s ...000 cece 7 \Oriental 
CONGR. 60k ccecese : 
Dunnell’s aay. 64 
Freeman......... 7 Simpson’ seoiid bik.. o 
Garner’s ..... seebue oh SP 9, OT 
Gloucester. ..... 6 |Southbridge bwsoneme ‘ 
OS neniee * 6} Washingtun ....... % 
Hamiilton..........- 7 | Windsor, fancy..... 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.....36 ontan onia obeeee 10-4 26 
Atlantic. A..... a ee. & sesces 11-4 29 
we Besces 36 7 Lyman, T...... 3% 
6 = Be cecs 36 «68 ‘Massachusetts: 
ee Bacco BB....86 7 
“« LL....36 64) eRe 33 x 
OS Minar 31 7 a ee 30. «5 
Appleton, A....36 8} * Stand..36 
“ XX.. 7 |\Medford....... 3% — 
“ R....36 7 Nashua, fineO.. 7 
Augusta . 3% 7 R..36 8 
cnn a l san E..40 9% 
, Boe 27 «58 “ W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 i vewmarket, DD36 6 
Bedford, R.....30 G..3% 
Bestt, © .000002 3+ - N..36 7 
we proere 36 st Pacific, Extra...36 84 
se EB... ee «eee 8 
© Peavccers 40 i peges.. 7-4 185 
Continental, C, .36 9 | 1. 84 21 
ae D..40 9 vi -- 94 23 
Conestoga, D...28 68) - -104 26 
s G...90 7! « 11-4 29 
“ 8...33 7 © ....194 38 
“ W..36 8 |Pepperell,Efine39 8} 
Dwight, X......30 6! ” Biccae & 
ere 3 7 o O....33 7 
eZ. 3g ml NIT 80 
Exeter, A...... 36 7 Pequot, ; errr 366«C8 
” Se | ae 4 
Ellerton...... 10-4 283 oe _senceer 45 14 
H arrisbur g.A..36 7 7. A....36 6% 
B.: 4 { Pocasset, Dieses 36 (7% 
Indian pm. si O.....338 7% 
“30 “« E.. ..40 8% 
“ . 40 1 Stark, AA...... 36 8} 
é ee DS HN caneccouss 36 11 
Indian Orebard : | ** heavy....40 11% 
_« @ £ eee, 48 17 
—e © Bi eae 58 22 
ae a, were. 78 30 
© Side Gc” sennkagane 86 32% 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 ,Wamsutta,ST..40 12 
" Beceem «6 09 21 
“ XX. ..36 8} a «79 325 
« XxXxX40 9} “ ..89 85 
Langley, A.....36 8 “ -.99 37% 
oP eco 74 %4| “ 108 40 
Oo <autn 3-4 Ww achusett noses 366 «C8 
Laconia. B ee 7% 
senna 4 — « . 40 114 
- wee 84 21 o eel 48 13 
eT fRaenee 9-4 23 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
_. i 10 \Lonsdale....... 36 10 

* AA. 38 114 ** Cambrie..36 13 
Alienda. Booses 64 17 Masonville.... .36 10) 
eanwen 7-4 20 |Nashua, E......36 10 
a 84 22) 7 eit 42 12 
Bartlett, F.... 36 7 . w. -- 14 
«  C....5-4 124) Newmarket, F.. 7% 
Ballou & Son, ..36 8 IN. ¥. Mills..... 4 13 
83 64! We'r Twist 36 134 

Bay Mills.......36 — | --54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 9j{ “ vo 64 20 
eee 23 63) “ 273 
an See 36 8 o-oo 64 18 
© Drceseves 36 88| coves Be 
ee .. a ee o4 23 
i  ccossaielll 449 1 Oe 
© csnsncent 9s 11%! pad ---104 2 
ee 124| “ 114 33 
Canoe.......... A 5 'Pequot osensoes 54 16 
Clinton, Al..... 10 } re “. 20 
Dwight, dues 8.38 10 \Slaterville.... 8 


- 








33 

Great Falls,Q..36 10 |White Rock. ...36 — 
- 5...31 7}'Wamsytta: 

” M..33 73 OXX.36 18 









“ —-4'33 gil“ cambric...86 18 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: “* @ble warp.36 12 
33 10 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
“« «© ...36 9 “ Bhirtcotton 12 
. « = “ Ho. 1... 
= © Va ne” cambrie. . 123 
eee 36 83 Whitinsy ille....86 9 
Indian Orcbard.. ""88 72 
DW. 36 “98 Ww Miamsville: : 
Laugdon, 76....86 104 Al.. 12 
ei 143 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence........ 9 
Canoe River...... 74 Naumkeag sateen’ 9} 
Clarendon. . 74 Pepperell....... 9 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 8 Rockport .. - §68 
Laconia ......... Rj Manchester ...... - 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 114: Mohawk .........+. 103 
EET aaa 1% 
eee 104 Cumberland ........ 
Gloucester ......... 105 W hite M’f’gCo.stpl 10} 
Lancaster........... 10 “ Fancvi0j 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACa.. i74) Methuen, AA.... 15 
” ‘44 20 - ASA 18 
S Bicses BG | Pabener...ccccccce 
vad Maucen 15 Pearl River....... 17 
6s Raxeks 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
= = 13 7 ease ae 
* 1% ss eee 
- Maaienis 12 Swift River....... 
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are now exhibiting every variety and 
quality of Imported and Domestic 


CARPETINGD, 


in the newest designs and colorings. 
Also a superb collection of 


Upholstery Materials, 
Draperies, 

Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, etc., 


including many new manufactures and 
novel fabrics, 


at Very Attractive Prices. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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BARBOURS 


IRISH FLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


For Ladies the occupation of making IMPERIAL 
MACRAME LACE has become as fashionable as 
it is attractive and useful. 

BARBOUR’S 


MACRAME FLAX THREADS 
are specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 
Put up in 2-pound red boxes. 


. For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 


out the country. 
Illustrated Book, with full particulars and instrue 
tions, by mail, 25 Cents. 


BARBOUR B20THERS, 


134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Franklin Street, Boston ; 

511 Market Street, San Francisce; 
24 and 26 Bank Street. Philadelphia; 
16 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


| 14th Street and Sixth phen 


NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 


AND 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 


Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 
Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS 


WHOLESALE rt gated RETAIL, 


Great Reductions in in Price. 








AWD MATS, 


RUGS, 
ufactured pet Horas us, ont Goats and 
coloring to the real Turkish goods. at one-quarter of 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Largest assortment ever offered at retail. 
All the newest styles in 


Raw Silks, Satteens, Terrys, etc. 
ANTIQUE AND REAL LACE CURTAINS. 


189 and 191 Sixth Are» cor. 13th St. 


N. B.—One eae... pth ey in every town to Ly 
carpeta, ae pomngees Sem Sar immense stock. Wri 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCES80R8 TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetinges, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fallon and $9, $5, and 57 Henry Su, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 








FASHION 








DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











open anne on Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by az First- 
AT. STEWART Aste 2co.| 2 inches wide; Satin finish both |c! «5 Dealers 
LORD « conbeny & co. |Sides; very heavy ; ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
7 & Csr some, {Sil mode shades; superb to em-|,,azion. 

broider for table or piano covers. —_ 
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Iusurance 
NEW NAME FOR FIGURES. 





THE new ‘Contingent Guaranty Ac- 
count ” of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, seems to puzzle the 
brains of plain, thoughtful people in all 
directions. What those words really mean 
in the annual statement of that concern we 
cannot say, and we have not yet seen or heard 
of a man wise enough or smart enough to 
translate them, with the figures attached, 
into plain, sensible English. We have 
heard of ways that were dark before; but 


the way $949,512.43 went into the ‘Con- 
tingent Guaranty Account” of the Mutual 
Life looks darker to us than Egyptian dark- 
ness itself, pure and simple. Whether the 
policyholders of that mis-managed concern 
will sit still in the darkness of such figures 
remains to be seen. The Citizen, of Phila- 
delphia, says, in regard to them: 


“But, appearing as they do, in connec- 
tion with a phrase which is suggestive of 
something or nothing, an incentive to in- 
quiry from one, an opiate to another—a 
phrase which is at once a monument of 
effrontery on the part of its users and a 
Sphinx to those to whom it is presented—it 
may well be asked what do the figures and 
the phrase purport? Let us write it clearly: 


“Contingent Guaranty. .$949,512.43.” 


“This happy conjunction eppears upon 
the credit side of the balance-sheet of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and is addressed to the ninety-seven 
thousand policyholders of that company, 
anxious to know its position at the opening 
of the new year. Possibly many of them 
will find in this high sounding phrase some 
satisfaction, as they inwardly chuckle over 
it, fondly imagining that this enormous 
sum has been considerately laid away. put 
far beyond the reach of either speculation 
or spoliation, as a sure provision, an added 
and increased guaranty for the pay- 
ment of their policies when they become 
claims. ‘Guaranty!’ what else can i} 
imply? Is it not an evidence of the 
forethought exerted in their behalf by 
®@ management whose prevision in- 
cludes all the chances, accidents, calam- 
ities, ‘contingencies’ which may. lie in 
the future, Surely, as the average mem- 
ber of that gigantic corporation (F. 8S. 
Winston, president) peruses this delectable 
morsel of arithmetic, he will rejoice exceed- 
ing loud, and with bended knee and a face 
eloquent with homage, as he turns to the 
august chief, will he not say, in the lan- 
guage of gratitude: ‘Sir, I thank you. I 
know you have been criticised, called an 
autocrat, accused of perpetuating yourself 
by proxies, maligned here and there and 
everywhere; but J recognize your genius, 
your wisdom, your coursge, your fidelity. 
Bir, I know you are great, truly great—in 
figures!” 


But The Citizen truthfully says that the 
policyholders of that company will be likely 
to appreciate the ‘‘full significance” of 
such an account, and also be likely to 


‘‘realize that such an item on the credit 
side of their account means that just so much 
money has gone outirretrievably. And for 
what? The management makes no response. 
The pall is Jain over the corpse, and it is a 
profane hand which dare lift it. Here the 
expert guesser has a wide field. Why should 
he have? If the management is at all capa- 
ble and honest, there is no excuse for the 
neglect to furnish an itemized account of 
the disbursements, and the failure to do so 
supplies reasonable ground for suspecting 
that it is neither. Think of it! Nearly a 
million disappearing, and with no explana- 
tion, other than that which is an insult to 
the intelligence of the members, whose rights 
are thus much abbreviated, and the manage- 
ment occupying a trust relation! Why not 
make a full disclosure? 

“It will not satisfy a community of poli- 
cyholders to be told that the statement of 
assets and liabilities is correct, that the 
books have been accurately kept, and that 
there is a bare surplus over liabilities of 
$4,344, 767.16—less than five per cent. upon 
the entireamount of $87,391,018.86. Among 
other things which members desire to know 
is this: What has been done with this $919,- 
512.43? and, if in a single year this much 
has been obliterated, how many years may 
reasonably be to pass before the 
entire surplus goes out of existence, and the 
Mutual Life into the hands of a receiver? 
This query is especially pertinent now, as a 
glance at the official report shows that the 
surplus of this company has been dimin- 
ishing from year to year: 

At the close of 1878, by the Massachu- 
setts Report, we find the surplus was. $5,984,124 30 


the same report, at the .. 5,850. 
Bees report, close of ee: eater % 


fos fe with constantly increasing liabil- 





~ 


In summing up the case, The Citizen closes 
as follows: 
“It is high time the Insurance Commis- 


sioners, on behalf of the policyholders, 
whose agents they are, should call a halt; 


and, that they may do this effectively, let” 


them demand a full, explicit, itemized state- 
ment of the disbursements of 1880. When 
they have done this, they will be entitled 
to the thanks of the holders of over ninety- 
seven thousand policies of insurance; and 
there will then go up such an earnest and 
prolonged demand for a return by the Mu- 
tual Life to correct methods of business 
that the management will yield to the irre- 
sistible, put itself into the straight path, and 
re-establish such honorable methods as 
gained it the enviable repute once pos- 
sessed, but for so many years withheld by 
all who were familiar with its practices. In 
that day ‘contingent guaranty’ will be 
relegated to the obscurity which will be en- 
joyed by the officers who devised and 
adopted it.” 





MORE BOTTOM FACTS. 





WE ask any man or woman outside of the 
lunatic asylum to ponder over the follow. 
ing choice reading from The Investigator in 
regard to the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance, now doing business in this city 
and elsewhere in this state, in spite of law, 
or authority, or Superintendent Fairman, 
who has forbidden the concern to seek in- 
surance here. Mr. Gaston, one of its agents 
in New York, was called ‘on by a repre- 
sentative of The Investigator,in pursuit of 
knowledge, who reports the following 
statements: 


‘Mr. Gaston very emphatically stated 
that ‘we,’the members, were transacting 
this co-operative business, and the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Company was only their 
hired attorney and agent, simply as an ‘ old- 
line company,’ receiving the safety fund in 
trust and making any necessary assessment. 
At the date of the conversation (Feb. 12th, 
1881) the number of certificates issued was 
17.500. There ought to be $175,000 in the 
safety fund; but during December and 
January many policies were issued to poor 
men, who wanted to pay the safety oa d 
during the following year, since everybody 
must pay the ten dollars on each $1,000 or 
have fifty per cent. added at death. He 
could not tell the exact amount of the de- 
posit; but it was between eighty thousand 
and one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars! (This is only three to five times 
greater than the truth; but it is important 
to know how the plan is presented to in- 
surers.) He did not pretend to calculate 
life insurance; but he very kindly showed 
by figures how the safety fund would more 
than sustain the certificates of those who 
paid punctually through five years. 

“Three times he stated that after five 
years no further payments would be neces- 
sary from any one carrying five certificates, 
unless some great calamity might happen, 
in fifteen or twenty years. when one assess 
ment of five or ten dollars might be neces- 


sary. 

 phis fluent speaker brought forth a new 
fact for actuaries—hitherto unknown — that 
for the ages between 15 and 60 the average 
payment of dues and assessments for the 
first five years was six dollars per thousand. 
He knew the Hartford Life and Annuity, 
and its trustee, the Security Company, were 
sound, and the ‘old Hartford’ hada high 
reputation. The Life and Annuity had a 
good thing, and would keep up the business, 
since from every 25,000 members it re- 
ceived every year $75,000 in monthly dues 
to manage the business, This was the plan 
fora poorman. Theadmission fee went to 
the agentsand nothing need be paid down. 
If he wanted $3,000 insurance, he could fill 
up the papers; and if he was all right, his 
certificates would be here on Tuesday, and 
then, if he died the next day, his family 
would get $3,000 ‘ without paying one cent!’ 
Yes, if he was all right and honest, an 
arrangement could be made about the 
admission fees with the general agent. The 
safety fund need not be paid now. The first 
monthly dues of seventy-five cents would 
be paid on March Ist, and no assessments 
for several months. Explaining that your 
correspondent was a good fighter. but tried 
to be honest and to tell the exact truth. I 
left this safety-fund advocate to repeat his 
scheme to some other seeker after the 
truth.” 





HARTMAN AFTER THE GLOBE. 





WE have acircular from James D. Fish, 
receiver of the Globe Life Insurance Com- 
pany, late of this city, asking us and all 
the ‘other unfortunate policyholders inter- 
ested in that dead concern to file all claims 
for examination with him on or before the 
18th day of August next. Mr. Fish closes 
his important circular with the following 
truthful and significant words: “‘ No attor- 
neys or agents are necessary in the presenta- 
tion of claims.” In the same mail which 
brought this circular there came to us a 
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postal-card signed ‘‘ Charles J. Hartman, 
manager,” saying that, if we desired to dis- 
pose of our “ claim ” against the Globe Lifep 
we can ‘‘ hear of a purchaser” by applying 
to him, the said ‘‘Charles J. Hartman, 
manager.” Our reply to this ‘‘ manager” is 
that we can manage our own affairs, and 
that when we need his management we 
will call on him. We advise all 
others holding policies in the defunct 
corporation to follow the advice of James 
D. Fish, receiver, and not employ any 
‘*manager,” attorney, or agent to present 
their claims. They can do this business 
themselves, and thus savethe money which 
would otherwise go into the pocket of some 
agent, attorney, or ‘“‘manager.” One thing 
more. Don’t sell your policy to any ‘‘ man- 
ager,” or other party, who may address you 
on that subject. Rest assured of one thing: 
you will get all the dividends, when de- 
clared, without the cost of a penny and 
without the aid or assistance of any outside 
party. And now, once for all, we advise 
all policyholders of broken insurance com- 
panies, as well as all other corporations, to 
do their business direct with the reveiver in 
each case. Get his name, write tohim, and 
you will be advised of all the important 
facts in the case. 





INFANTS AND PAUPERS. 





EprTor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


You have, doubtless, noticed the expos- 
ures made in the Philadelphia and other 
Pennsylvania papers of the shameful spec- 
ulation in superannuated and oftentimes 
pauper lives which has grown to such a 
fearful hight in this state; this business 
being done in the co-operative, or mutual 
aid, or assessment companies, with which 
this goodly state is now overrun and so 
many of which readily issue their so-called 
policies on lives between 60 and 90 years 
old, many of them organized specially for 
insuring (?) people of that age. 

The natural result has been in too many 
cases very sudden and strange deaths of the 
old men and women whose lives were thus 


‘being speculated in, several of which sud- 


den deaths, like that of the now famous 
Raber, of Lebanon County, Pa., have been 
proven to be murders. 

Not content with thus endangering the 
lives of the very old and thus helpless, the 
organizers of these speculative companics 
are now pushing for the other extreme, 
by organizing for the purpose of insuring 
on this same cheap assessment plan the 
lives of infants. 

Among other facts in this connection that 
have come recently to my knowledge is 
that a charter was applied for recently from 
our state authorities at Harrisburg for the 
organization of an assessment company to 
insure lives from 5 days old up to 90 years 
old. 

Also I am told that a special agent from 
Lebanon of the U. B. Mutual Aid Society 
called upon him and urgently solicited 
him to insure his children’s lives, telling 
him that they now insured children from 
three months old and upward. My in- 
formant was naturally shocked at such an 
idea and at the knowledge that such things 
could be; “‘ for,” said he, ‘‘if bad men will 
kill old pauners for the speculative insurance 
policies they hold on their lives, how much 
quicker would bad men or women kill by 
neglect or other means the babies whom 
such companies would insure?” 

It seems by the advertisements in the 
journal of this U. B. Mutual Aid that 
there has been organized a sister society, 
called the ‘* U. B. Beneficial,” of which the 
secretary of the ‘‘U. B. Mutual Aid” is 
the president, and that this latter society or 
company issue policies on the lives of chil- 
dren from three months old and upward. 

As such things are clearly against 
public policy, why should not our law- 
makers be roused to the necessity of mak- 
ing stringent laws stopping the insurance of 
the lives of babies? 

We have Jaws made in regard to the sale 
of liquor and the carrying of firearms, 
under the undoubted right of the law-mak- 
ing power to provide for the public good. 
Why not, under the same right, stop this 
insurance of the lives of infants and the 
speculation in the lives of aged paupers? 


PENNSYLVANIA QUAKER. 
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Aprmy, Micu., Feb. 15th, 1881. 
Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—I wish to call your attention to 
the enclosed circular of the Northwestern 
Benefit Association, of Detroit, Mich. Hope 
you will think best to give it a little attention 
in your paper. Is their plan feasible? If not, 
please point out its defects, and oblige, 

Yours, respectfully, A. B, Parr. 


A subscriber at Adrian, Mich., inquires, 
as above, if the plan of the Northwestern 
Mutual Benefit Association of Detroit is 
feasible. If not, he desires us to point out 
its defects. The facts, when sifted, prove 
this to be, in our judgment, an unsafe, if 
not irresponsible assessment corporation. 
Grant that the managers are honest men 
and mean to do right (as nothing is known 
by us to the contrary); they are only biind 
leaders of the blind. Ten dollars’ admission 
is charged to compensate agents and ecan- 
vassers, and two dollars annually must be 
paid for salaries and office expenses, At 
the death of a member, all ages alike are 
assessed one dollar each, and the benefi- 
ciaries receive from the amount collected a 
sum varying, according to age of the de- 
ceased at entry, from 90 per cent. at 18 to 
824 per cent. at 55 years. After paying for 
the trouble of the assessments, the managers 
promise to invest the surplus to pay the 
certificates of surviving members, after a 
number of years, varying from 80 to 17, 
but before the members have lived out their 
full expectation, as endowments during 


life. This is a complicated and valueless 
plan. 
The defects are very prominent. Irre- 


sponsibility; want of the best protection; 
high cost—varying for each dollar of bene- 
fit, aside from fixed charge for expenses, 
from $1.12 at 78 to $3.08 at 55; and, final- 
ly, impracticability. Many shrewdly man- 
aged life insurance companies, with large 
cash capitals, have been wrecked or sorely 
damaged on endowment plans; and the 
managers cannot, we think, carry out this 
Northwestern plan on the basis adopted. 
If they know anythiog about life insurance, 
they must be conscious of this fact, and 
most unfairly, we think, use this poor bait 
to catch gudgeons, of which there are some 
yet left in the world. 





DEATH-BED INSURANCE. 


Troee in want of co-operative insurance 
at cheap rates (and dear at any price) will 
please read the following: 


‘“‘Death-bed insurance is still extensively 
practiced by the co-operative companies that 
pretend to peddle life insurance in the vari- 
ous states. The latest case we hear of was 
the insurance of an old lady, eighty years of 
age, sick and feeble, for a la-ge amount, the 
last policy issued being taken after she waa 
actually dead. But, according to the theory 
of some of the co-operative companies, at 
least, age and physical condition are matters 
of no moment with them. Their members 
are assessed to pay death-claims, and they 
must either respond promptly to assessments 
or sacrifice all they have paid. The advance 
payment of the membership fee is the ob- 
jective point which the agents and company 
officers keep constantly in view; and, so they 
get their hands on that, itis immaterial 
whether their victim isone year old ora 
hundred. They are under no obligation to 
pay any claim for the death of a member; 
but simply to levy assessments, let. those 
pay who will, and pay the sum so collected, 
less commissions, to the holders of the poli- 
cy. This is not life insurance, by any means; 
but thousands of persons are deluded into 
paying membership fees annually. It is 
time the strong arm of the law was invoked 
to put an end to this wholesale method of 
obtaining money by fale pretenses.”—7he 
Spectater. 





NO PROTECTION. 


Tre Mate Mutual Protection and Endow 
ment Association is said by a local paper to 
be one of the industries of Norwalk, Ohio. 
It is a co-operative, and its industry last 
year consisted in collecting membership 
fees and assessments to the amount of about 
six thousand dollars, $1,423 of which went 
to agents, $1,037 to officers, and nearly a 
thousand for other expenses, while the 
beneficiaries got $1,091. A certificate for 
$2,000 brought the heirs of the deceased 
$352, while one for $4,475 brought $292 to 
the weeping survivors. Another for $4,000 
had resulted in securing to the survivors 


$100, which was paid on account, and five 
months afterward that was all that nad 








been paid, though a foot-note states that 
$229 more had been collected since January 
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1st. And this sort of thing is called life 
a and th of us who write 

inst it are called the hireling advocates 
- a monopoly. Well, there is one com- 
fort, at least: we are not advocating 4 
scheme which is so closely allied to fraud 
that the dividing line is not always defin- 
able. We advocate an insurance that does 
insure.—The Underwriter. 


= INSURANCE. — 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 

ta, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 


Aagete, 3 
xamining Commissioners of Mas 
sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey 











$35,726,415 93 


Anbptictee, cs stated by exme... 81,911,433 85 
rpiue by Massachusetts Standard....  3,815,°82 08 
Serp us by New York Standard. 5,985,905 08 


All polictes non-forfettable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and patd 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad. 
Juated and paid. 


OFFICERS : 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t 
Epwanrp L. Dosis, Seo'y. Taro. Macknet, Treas, 


~ Thirtieth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHO:NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Int, 1g. 


Net assets, Jan. Ist, 1890... $10,475,854 80 


Loner IN 1880. 
For [ $910,598 12 
‘or 602,244 78— #1,802.782 90 


$12,078,137 70 
1880. 


remiu 
nterest rand ret rents. 











DISBURSED IN 
To PoLicYNOLDERS : 


For claims by 

death $498,500 14 

matured 
endowments, 244,714 m4 $748,318 19 
For dividends to polic 


For 


BRUNE nc nh avercacccecons 179,170 76 
For eurrendered and 
ceased policies.......... 401,526 00 


For | taxes...... 
r commissions 
os compensation to 


nts 69,300 52 
For medio al examiner's 
fees 8,085 00 
For office expenses, print 
Ing, advertising, post 
age, exchange, and all 
other expenditures 110,512 98 


Balance of profit and less 
and suspense accounts, 
including coasts of fore 
GEOGAFOS... cccceccccccecess 119,449 71-— $1,708,000 56 


Balance net assets, Jan. Ist, 1881,$10,375.047 14 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 

Loans on first mortgages 

of real estate $5,583,106 41 
Premtum notes on poli 

cies in fore 

Reele estate > owned by the 


ny 
States bonds 





gnive f ~~ 4 rail 
munic and ra 
road ——- . 
Bank stocks... ........+.. 10 
Cash on yo and in bank _ 6, 7 35 
- $10,375,047 14 
App: ‘ 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost . £64.954 00 
Interest accrued and due 134,165 87 
Premiums in course of 
collection. . 8,616 26 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums 42,972 9a 2°46.4n9 #9 





Gross assets, Jan. 1st, 1831... $10,620,456 70 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on polic’es tn 
force at four per cent 


interest, (Conn. and 

Mags. standard:.... $0,703,290 00 
Claims by death, out 

standing....... 163,867 90 


ng 
Promiams paid in ad 
rane 


41,043 20 

Loading on outstanding 

and deferred premiums 9,318 O05 
|, ae reserve 100,000 00 

Contingent reserve on 

policy account and oth 

er Habilittes 62,492 “ 91°) 079.951 71 
Surplus at fovr per cent | . $540,505 05 
Surplus at four and one-half fh sed 

Gasactitsehinscssdetilene ; 1.153.286 05 

AARON CC. GOODMAN, President. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-"resident, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSTRANCE i 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . ee © « © © 815,941,879 40 
Liabilities ee + «© © © © + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...... “$2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, primenais 


Secretary. 








 Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


1881. 


OF THE 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


$3,866,379 07 
1,935,103 07 


“$5,501,482 14 
$92,784,307 70 
$35,585, 789 84 


Premiums received in 1830.... 
Interest received In 1880.............. 


Balance, January Ist, 189°.. 


EXPENDITURES IN 1889. 





I Aisne cnctssasccenes sees . $2,187,862 73 

Endowments and annuities. . 549,851 08 

Surrendered policies........ 745,084 11 

Dividends or return premiums........... 1,404,589 40 
(Pald policyholders, $4,787,387.27 

Expenses, including taxes................ 652,003 89 


Premiums on bonds purchased.... ..... 158,654 00 
Profit and loss, pgm deficiency on 
foreclosure en. 






Balance, January Ist, 1881.. 82 953,797 42 
825,585,789 84 





ASSETS, JANUARY Isr, 1881. 


Cash on handand tn benks.. . 81,445,345 54 


United States Bonds, par................. 7,562,500 09 
State, City, and County Bonds, par...... 8,352,470 5% 
vt Mortgage Bonds, Newark and N. 
R. R. (full issue $600,000) guaran 
ised dirgubastvedessane sakasseceuahéeuees . 573,000 90 
Piges portenge Bonds Pemberton and 
N eyarentess hand Varied 
CGE, Ts Dacscceccesednecece 875,000 00 
vines | Bonds and Mortenge on Rez 1 Es- 
eee 7,720,483 96 
Roy Es'a’e, ¢ ompany’ s Office Butlding, 
PEEL: s nncckseuneddantieeneaseaedes 288.453 49 


Real Estate purchased on foreclosure, 
Jersey 


New York and New Jersey............. 2.421.625 52 
Premium Loans on Policies in force 4,192,235 59 
Premiums in transit, since received. 86 427 08 
Office furniture, safes, and fixtures..... 17,078 19 
GE Wi iececcnccessseteesscccees 45,162 57 


gq 8989.79 707 82 
Interest due and accrued. $654,907 55 
Deferred and unreported 
remiumes on Policies in 
Pe Pndsccceces sevaenesoeus 243,407 84 
A 897.505 3O 
Total ; cess . $33,551.303 21 
Market value of Uv. 's. end 
other bonds abore par, 
as computed and al- 
lowed by the Kxramining 
Commissioners 
Less difference in value 
of real estate,as ap- 
praised bythe Eramin 
ing Commissioners....... 


seceees $2,031,196 55 
446,414 
81,084,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per ce 


Massachusetts Randaed. $31,196,001 00 
Policy claims in process 





of adjustment........... 527,440 "9 
Dividends due.............. 180,448 05 
Estimated expenses on 

unpaid premiums, 10 

BEF Dies cccacccscsseconce 24,340 78 
Premiums paid in advance 6,158 99 





z $81,085,574 63 63 





Surplus ae ees petiaytetders, par 

values..... . $1,915,728 68 
Surplus as atated by ‘Commi asioners, 

Ee WHO ccncncnnseseveedessens . $3,815,382 0S 
By the New York standard of computa 

tion the amount last named would 

ee IIE TIDE a nnccccuacdusiencdaineennn . $5,988,905 08 


From the surplus as above a dividend has been de 
clared payable on the anniversary of »olictes entitled 
thereto 

Number of policies in force January lst, 
44,350. 

Insuring $121 474,005. 


188), 


DIRECTORS: 


Lewis C. Grover, Josern A. Hatser, 


Amz Dopp, F. T. FR) INGHUYSEN, 
Henry MCFARLay, B. C. Mir Ler, 

O. L. BaLpwin, WILLIAN LARK, 
J.B PErARSoN, E. A. Strona, 


THEODORE Mackyer, Epwarp H. Wricsn 





In August, 1880, this Company invited the insurance 
departments of Massachusetts, Ohio,and New Jersey 
to make “a thorough and critical e-umination into 
its condition and methods of business The examin- 
ation covered a period of more than (ve months, and 
was conducted under the personal supervision of the 
Ron. Julius Clarke, of Massaci, vsetts: the Hon. 
Joseph F. Wright, of Ohio; and Mr. W. F. Van Camp, 
of New Jersey. The Company's aasets were rigidly 
| eax amined. Every piece of real estate owned by or 
mor'oaged to the C company was subjected to the most 
| careful scrutiny, both in regard to titles and values, 
The premium notes were examined one by one, and the 
stocks and bonds owned carefully appraised. The 
Commissioners valued the Compani's asefs at &35, 
726,815.03, which exceeds its own valuatiorsihased on 
par values) by the sum of $1,875,512.72 making its 
surplus $3,815,382.08 of fovr oe cent, or £5.988,905.08 
at four and one-half per cent. N. ¥. standard. The 
report gives the company the most unqualified endorse 
ment in every regard. twill be furnished on appli- 
cation to the ¢ Yomrany, and should be read by every 
one interceated in life insurance. 





Every policy issued by this Company contains the 
following conditions and ts absolutely non forfeit. 
able. In case of Lapse, after two or more Full Years’ 
Premiums have been paid, the full Four-per-Cent. 
Reserve Value will be applied by the Company, at the 
option of the Assured, in either of two ways: First, 
to the extension of the full amount of the Insu: rance, 
¥ for at the 





Ps, receiving the | 
ny, and then stops hn 
as follows: Fi @ $10 000 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONN ECTICUT 


Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ner Asserts, January ist, 1#80............ $47,116,244 87 
RECEIVED IN 1830: 

For Premiums........... $5,247,282 90 

For Interest and Rents. 2,834,132 70 

Profit and Loss,,........ 68,644 00 8,150,059 60 


$55,266,808 97 


DISBURSED IN 1880. 


To POLICTHOLDERS : 


Death claims 

and ma 

tured en- 
dowments..#3,685,146 27 
Surplus re- 

turned to 
policyhol 4- 


Lapsed and 
surrendered 


Policies..... 929,894 25 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. .$6,413,605 88 





EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
to agents... 
Salaries of 
officers, 
clerks, ana 2 . 
all others 
employed 
on salary... 
Medical ex- 
aminers’ 


$310,074 31 


11,811 7% 
Printing, ad 
vertisine, 
legal, real 
estate, and 
all other 
expenses.... 206,048 93 . 
627.772 08 
$91,207 86 
——— $7,432,675 27 


BALANce NET Assets, Dec. Sint, 1880. ....$47,893,628 70 








SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 








hoans upon Real Estate, first lien....... $18,718,385 49 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds....... 31,553 28 
Premium notes on policies in force 3,702,156 82 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 
PORG ......crcccreves socsecccvesseocess 12,622,944 42 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 5,004,°58 46 
Coat of State Bonds..............c.eseeeeee 619,900 00 
ee i ee 2,588,508 &8 
Cost of other Bonds.............cece-seeeee 1,085,875 06 
Cost of Bank Stock...... 110,191 00 
Cost of Ratlroad Stock. . 26,000 00 
Coats te Baml......ccccsscccccsee cocce 3,236.810 32 
Balance due from Agents, secured...... 1.435 08 
#47 .823,62R 70 
ADD: 


Interest due and accrued. ..61,159,251 12 


Rents accrued..............- 30,688 68 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............- 430,133 54 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. . None 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 38,927 34 
—_———_ $1,650,000 68 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880........... $409 492,629 38 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icles, net assuming 4 per 
cent. Interest............. $45,006,472 00 
All other liabilities........ _} 135,001 93 
——_ -+-— 46, * 46,141, 478 93 


Surplus by Conn Standard, 4 per cent... $3,351,155 45 45 


Surplus by N. Y. Standard, 444 per cent., 





Ratio of expense of management to re- 
SOE TET c cccccv ccs ctoessovcecccccess 
Policies in force Dec. Sist, 1880, 64,343, 
Io cnc odes ccmckaitnesiaesscnusgeiid $162, 105,387 00 


JACOB L. GREEN E, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 





[March 3, 1881, 














The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


“pd oy LEDGER ASSETS, JaN. 1sT, 














Premiums. $6,522,946 06 
Interest and Rents. 1,773. 705 ¢ 
Net profit on Investments....... gosnderes 129,047 76 
$44,716 697, 05 
—— 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
Sia: insole eee eidiereemeaita capalinmnnindd $2,507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
NS snctieiethteuneavatonseiaenassercnce 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
i ccdeccsceccesosccescscenc 178,963 09 
Total Paid Folicybelders —— $4,792,937, 97 
Dividend on Capit 100 00 
Agencies and Commissisis . g2is27 00 
General Expense: 596.639 ¢ 
State, County, and City Taxes......0.0.0 88,848 70 
Net Casn Assets, Dec. 81ST, 1880......... $38,409 844 02 





- £953,475 50 
2,513,591 00 


Bonds and toe Stock 
United States Stocks. 
State Stocks, Cit nd § 
authorized ‘by t e ‘las ‘of the State 
f New York - 8.987.422 47 








-- 7,064,562 88 
i) 
an‘ purchased under forecimure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
posttorles, on interest and in transit 
(gine POCCI~ER). ........22 00 eecceneseees 2,183,007 23 
Due from Agents ‘on aceount of Pre- 
MMIDING.....cccccccccccccsccssecccccccccccccs 239,421 22 
$38,409,844 02 


esis value of Stocks and Bonds over 
interest endl Wende duc aud accracd’..”° 
Premiv.ms due and in process of collec: 
tien aaee prenitums paid in advance, 


1,521,051 28 
363,808 66 





Sr dl Aaa aan eae beceexanene 163.239 00 
Deferred BE cccccccsene cesccasctecs 650.559 36 
Total Asseta, Dec. 31, 1880 ct 4};108,602 32 
ToTaL LAABILITIES. inclu at 

serve for reinsurance of a "aisting 
SE histse nsadseseun scckeccevenshere $1,880,308 11 
Tera! Us Undivided serait 21 
Poltctos RDS 5 oe <tedgie act 4,045,064 21 

Of which ubalongs: (as iS scompated} to 
Polictes in Tontine class.............. 4,288,280 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reverstonary dividends 
will be declared. available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the Americin Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W.PHILLIPs, 


J.G. VAN CISE, } Acruanmes. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
ined the and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 

James M. HALsT=D, Henry 8S. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 

ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 





BUARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John A. Stewart, 


George D Mo organ, John D. Jones. 

George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
money - Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Hen cine. Renjamin Williamson, 
William FL Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. eclock, William Walker, 
Parker Han Henry Day, 

em Ga. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 


James W. Alexander, 


Henry 8. Terhe George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas S. Young, Jose. Navarres 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. be me k, 
Robert Bliss. W. Whitewricht, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen i i 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torre 


Charles G. Lamion, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin 
T. De Witt Cuvier,’ 
Louls Fitzgerald, 
William M, Rifss, 


Fdawa 

B. ¥F. Randolph, 
Alanson Trask, 
John Sloane. 
Ashbel Green, 
Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL BORKOWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


a 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 














ya would be extended for Ten ‘Years 
Fortvais days or, second, he would receive a aid. 
up Policy for $2,660. 





companies. 
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March 8, 1881,] | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE conden co., 


omnons | S97 Airway = an "iett “9 Ne i'n, E. D. 


reeklyn, W. D. 
eae RF 000 0@ 
ie ee oa 


ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881.. "sGimienes os =4 


EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 





und A. fh 
= aR 
7 . - John Broach 
N 8. briggs, 
Daniel Maujer James Bulger, 
SI Martin Jooun 
Henry T MeCoun, James Rodwell 
G. Johnson, George E. Kitching, 
John C. Debevo' Adrian M. Su, 
‘ord Webb, Bam 
1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
Ev tT holies a “-y d entitled to 
older ani 
particip ee ind distribu tions of sur plus. we 
+4 Coxtetnare appiies to all policies and 


contains the most libezal features ever before offered. 
fSenine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo. 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conx. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS, 8. PARSONS, 

Presiden’ 


PENAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 467,181 
eAlium, °nU ny Beeson 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Annual returns of surp 

Policies non- ‘forfelting f for or their value. 

Insurance at net cos' 


ited. A 
—— PR ernmne, Vice-President, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 

Capital paid OD GROR. .cocccceccded 
Resort for ai yaaa HEIR 8 
Total Assets, Jan. Ast, 1! 1881. .$2,406.082 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
i. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’;. 

















For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE co. 


ow Y 100 Broad 
cor. Court 
an: No. "106 Broadway, E. 


ty Surplus Fund.. 000 
Unallotted Surplus....... seeene 3 1,306,135 77 


age 2'938.719 41 
50,000 00 
—o—_———_—_ 


Deduct fer Sagar de dqetine 
any) ia market values...... 


‘Teeal Cash Assets, January 

















iy EE sccxcsctcesseccceasece $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
GP. Ta eORT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
EORG HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
WM. H. SWAN ILLIAM BRYCE, Op 

RY C. BO GTON C 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. V. JOHN PAINE, 

EODORE L HU: » RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CAS JOHN H. 
I ‘OLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICH HENRY EYR 
HORACE B. CLA CHA 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLRBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MART’ 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PECK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
EW. GORLIES, L 


JNO. F. 
LAWRENCE TORNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Seo. dooney Dee’t 
PECE, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


‘A. Mi. KIRBY, Seo. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
F. G. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western "Union Building, 

New York. 
SHEPPARD HO 

WM. E. STEVENS, Secreta 

YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
early renewable policy ee @ contract at once 


aK inex: The protection on of life life 
smple, for the whole =< aon Lit 





NS, President 


and the of life insurance is 
Offered upon spon O fy y fair, and just as isa 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


te GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No, 289 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
——— ¥. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 








SAFE. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Coa., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 224, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
__ GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 





Eighteenth Annual Statement of the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Mutual ifs Insurance Company 


for the Year Ending Dee. 31st, 1880. 
Office, 16 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


SAMUEL ATHERTON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 
JEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
JAS. C. WHITE, Med. Examiner. 
HENRY G. FAY, Sup’t of Agents. 
SAMUEL WELLS, Cownsel. 


ASSETS PER COMPANY'S BOOKS. 
























United States Bonds, Keg., par value....... $90,000 00 
Massachustts Bonds Reg., par value...... 00,000 00 
County and City Bonds, par value. - 163,000 00 
ilroa nds, par value....... . 304,000 09 
Other Corporate Bonds, par val - 25,000 60 
National Hank Stocks, Valuc.......-..+5 57,700 00 
Heal Estate owned by e Company, cost.. 266,648 19 
Loanson Yo «+. -1,232,216 67 
Loans on q oliateral.. see. 45,660 00 
Premium Notes....... ... - 104,946 10 
Cash in hand and in Ban 27,723 64 
Agents’ halances and Bille Receivable..... 18,687 07 
a Loans and Commuted Commis- 4.708 67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... 45,873 84 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocxs over 
Ma netescas \. 00sccscescocosoveuppagsepesense 81,483 25 
Out Premi on Policies in 

ay DEB coccccccccsccecccccssceccecoesose 80,364 89 
$2,602,501 83 

Deduct for possible depreciation of real 
Pibccenqencicessccoccesssssnscosoosscese 12,908 19 
Gross Assets, Deo. Sist, 1880.......... $2,580,503 68 

LIABILITIES. 

Net Value of Outstanding Policies, Mass. 
DT icisccestnhecsptevehineanesenn Gaal 846,656 00 

ses in Process of Adjustment, not 
il teencoanianniaieduniegonameadaiodenata 82,730 00 
Dividends GD, coccccqcecsesenccosesosscoese 19,505 58 
Premiums paid in AVANCE... ..secececeeees 8,718 77 
Gross Liabilities, Dec. Sist, 1880..... $2,402,700 30 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... $186,808 33 

Surplus, New York AE ard, 4 ry; per 
Cent., Catimated, .........cecececceeeeseres 811,176 00 

(Corr.) 


Boston, Fes, Sp, 1881, 

The undersigned, a committee appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting, in accordance with the By-Laws, do 
hereby certify that they have made a careful examin- 
ation of the books and accounts of the Company for 
the year ending Dec. Sist, 1880. 

We find the Trial Balance to corregpond with the 
various accounts in the Ledger, the cash on hand as 
stated, and all the Assets and Securities as represented. 

mone 3G. ENELLING. *$ Committee. 
JOHN CARR, 

To the Policyholders of the Johy Hancock Mutual 

Life Insurance Company. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Seeman. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
a» Agents wanted in some of the best 


states. 
ts wanted in ev City and Town. 
Apply footy direct to this Company. y — 





C. Y: WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





1826. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital........cccccece $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

SN 6as0sccnsccseesne om orig +4 70 
DROPTEB 0 qe pccecccccsccascccee 84,869 01 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


‘MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yora, Jarcany 96rm, 1681. 
The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premiums  asine from ist Jan- os 
iy ig Jy} ~ Ph ee, 
1st January, 1880............. @>occccces 1,405,947 28 
Total Marine Premiums..............-.+++ 95,726,098 a7 
Premiums marked off from ist January, _: 
1880, to Sist December, 1880........... * €4,141,087 80 
Losses during thesame 
—— ecccccccecccoceces $2,071,288 68 
Returns of ‘Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $878,118 96 06 
The Compafiy bas th Serenenentte 
United Sepsen om 


ik, City, Bank anid other "Stocks. *netee 

Loans, secured b; —y ~ | otherwise. 

Real -kstate and claims 

Se eee: 470,000 00 

Lavin um m Notes and Bills Receivable. . - 10 or 3 
Cash in Bank 77 





A t xe 
eocceeccccccossesocorees eeseeees 


Six per cent. interes: on the outstanding 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 167% wil 


- De redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earnéd premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing 8ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

e J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 















































D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES ENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
~ W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. 
CHA RLES Ht. RUSSELL, ROB'T 8. MINTURN 
JaMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, DWIN D onan 
Y i. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, AMES G. DE EST, 
LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
0. LOW ILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
LPS. RV. KING, 





AL PHE 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HA . RBER, 
CREATES. puune hone 
BURD! Jonn L. LER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cer. Warren Street. - 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
LUTE Reena feasts Si AG and 


Linghaliry TO THE INSUR, 
40 Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


-_ T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 
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Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PreGeUMns..cccccccetoccccccccsccsccccscecccccccccene $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 867,989 02—$6,646,880 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 





MRED, cccrinccnzcboniasesshncceceestsecsannese SEES OF 
Less interest accrued Jan. lst, 1880......... ceeccccce 817,989 11— 2,317,888 64-96, 006, 964,719 41 
$47,150,151 “07 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
Si ccbicnnctnnnctéeenenens6aeeeseséneesaceaeeoeccos 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Tame GO TElMGWTORGSS. co ciccccccccceccccccccescccescceseeceocccce 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciaus’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ $22,910 64— $5,806,030 24 
$41,344,120 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)......-.... «- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,068 05)..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescoccs , 14,925,174 09 
Real OGtate.. cvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsceccecoces socceccsees 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,865,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).............sseeeeeceees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,075,000). .........6ecceeeceeeseees 507,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Lat, 1881......ccccscresccccccceerccevces seeees 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (esti d reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fe abilities). .cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccecccsccceccoccs 204,852 99 
Pinta? WARN si. 6b 0008 bs dkededesnsese! ceed 60s once cteessescesees 34,228 23 
' Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............0..-e00. 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSst...........0--e0-+0+ $1,839,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..............++ $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........-...cecececerececceeces 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Re, Ce NS Pinan 500. 60b660ds «tba geeeesccvestagnacune 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .....ce.seeceeeceeecceeeeceee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid ip advance..........secseccecereeeees 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 por COMte...- cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoscesees $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 





° ( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 
Number of Jan. 1, 18758, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1850, aveneee 
Jan. 1, 1581, 48,548. an. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, sl, og .. Income /( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. Ist, 1877, $2,626, 816. 
1877, 98, 1877, 1,867,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims < 1878, 1687.67 from 4 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2'811°436. 
Leet 1,569,854. 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 1850, 3,120,371. 
paid. 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, * JOHN MAIRS, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
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THE GOLDEN APPLE. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Wuex Jovius, emperor many a year, 
Felt that his epd was drawing near, 
To Probus thus he spoke and said: 

“To-morrow thou shalt reign instead ; 

But I have a @harge to lay on thee, 
And thou must keep it faithfully. 
Here is an apple made of gold, 
Studded with gems of worth untold, 
Modeled and carved by a workman fair 
Into a jewel rich and rare, 

Now, when my form is placed away, 
Ashes to ashes, clay to clay, 

Travel a year strange lands to see, 
That thou the wiser man may be; 
And the greatest fool within thy path, 
Before thy journey ending bath, 

Give him the jewel ; then return, 

And from his folly wisdom learn.” 

* Beau sire and emperor,” said the son, 

“What you command shall well be done, 
Laying all other things aside.”’ 

At that the emperor smiled and died. 
Probus his father’s "hest obeyed, 

His brother straightway Cesar made, 
Leaving the empire in his hands, 
While he sought far and foreign lands, 
Hoping that fool of fools to find 

To whom the toy might be resigned. 
Many he found witb little wit, 

But none to fairly merit it 

Through the assured pre-eminence 
Arising from all lack of sense. 

At length it ch he came one day 
To a city far beyond Kathay— 

A nobie city, rich and great, 

The capital of a noble state— 

And asked a stranger in the way: 

**Who is the monarch here, I pray?” 

‘* That question proves you stranger here. 
Areiphas is the King this year.”’ 

** This year!’’ ‘‘ Why, yes. The custom strange 
May seem to you. Each year we change. 
We choose our monarch, and his sway 
Just for a twelvemonth we obey, 

And then we banish him.” ‘To where?” 

*‘ Beyond yon desert, bleak and bare, 

To a country strange. If weal or woe 
Be his hereafter, who may know ? 
None ever yet came back to tell 

If his after life were {ll or well ; 

But while he reigns few monarchs see 
Such pomp and luxury as he. 

A thousand ministers for bim 

To execute each wish or whim. 

He site or moves in splendid state ; 
His will is law, his nod is fate ; 

Why for his future should he care 
Whose present is so fine and fair ?”” 
Straight to the palace Probus went 
And at the throne in homage bent, 
Saying : ‘‘ This apple, sire, your due, 
My sire, when dying, sent to you.” 
The King, with pleased but wondering look, 
In hand the costly jewel teok. 

“Tis passing strange, methinks,” quoth he, 

“‘ Your sire should send such gift to me— 
A gift the richest king might seek. 

Some hidden meaning in {t. Speak !”’ 
Then Probus: ‘Is it as they say 
That, ere a year shall pass away, 
From state and sway and honor riven, 
O’er yonder border you'll be driven, 
To some unknown and distant regions, 
Where joys are few and woes in legions? 
Your majesty inclines your head 
In gracious answer, words instead ; 
And have you then made preparation 
For such a change of situation ?” 
“ No!’ said the King. Then Probus said: 
“ A lucky chance that hither led, 
My father bade me this bestow 
On the hugest fool my search should show; 
And when I find here in thy power 
Provision made not for the hour 
Wherein thou shalt be driven henee 
To exile, woe, and indigence, 
This jewel here, it seems to me, 
Belongs of eminent right to thee.”’ 

«“ Friend,” said the King, “thy rapid tongue, 
Looks, air, and manner speak thee young. 
A mortal thou, as well as I; 

The day must come when thou shalt die. 
What preparation dost thou make 

For the journey that thou then must take? 
What acts of grace, what pious care, 

What vigils with the soul laid bare? 

What treasure for the world to come 

Laid up for use? S8o—thou art dumb. 
Take back—’tis thine—this jeweled sphere; 
Thou art the fool of fools, ’tis clear.” 

The monarch sat ne longer there, 

Throne, chamber, city changed to air, 
And Probus found himself at home, 
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“MRS. NORRIS'S TEST. 
4 STORY OF WEDDED LIFE. 
BY MRS. 8. 6. ROBBINS. 


Ir had been a painful breakfast. The 
room was bright with sunshine, flowering 
plants, pictures, statues, and the ineffable 
charm wealth; good taste, and good house- 
keeping impart. 

The table was faultless; every dish was 
cooked to perfection, and served on dainty 
china in the daintiest way. _The lady at its 
head was still in her youth, with a piquant 
face, upon which each shade of feeling 
was instantly photographed. She was in- 
imitably dressed. Worth, in his moments 
of highest inspiration, never devised a toilet 
which so perfectly bespoke the character 
and taste of the wearer. She toyed with 
her breakfast, rather than ate it, and ended 
by playing with her teaspoon, balancing it 
upon the edge of her cup, while she waited 
for her husband to finish sipping his coffee. 
This he did in a most leisurely manner, 
with his eyes fastened upon the morning 
paper, which lay beside him on the table. 
He was also young; but he looked old, 





careworn, and unhappy. His forehead was 


drawn together in deep wrinkles between 


-his eyes and his lips were sternly set. 


After he ‘had finished. his coffee and 
paper, he rose,- pushed his chair slowly 
away, walked to the window, came back to 
his wife, and, stopping near the table, said, 
coldly: 

‘*I think we have had enough of this, I 
shall see Wentworth’ this morning. The 
sooner it is. all over the better for both of 


“Yes,” said his wife, without turning 
her head or locking at him. ‘‘ The sooner 
the better.” 

He left her without another word; but 
when he reached the outer door he came 
back, and said, more gently than he had 
spokén at first: 

‘Katrina, you understand fully, when 
Wentworth has once been spoken to there 
is no going back.” 

“It was the first time he had called ber by 
her pet name for months, and there was a 
little quiver in hér voice aé she tried to 
answer, bravely: 

** Yes, I understand.” 

‘** You accept it as final?” he asked. 

“* Yes, as final!” she answered. 

He turned quickly and went out again. 
She listened with head upraised and strained 
nerves. ‘* Would he, could he go?” 

‘*Yes, he went. The door between them 
hehad closed softly, but it was shut—‘‘ shut 
forever,” she said, with a start. Then she 
went tothe window, and watched him as he 
walked swiftly away. 

Wher he was out of sight, she sat down, 
still by the window. It had come suddenly 
at last, so suddenly that she was bewildered. 
Everything wes inawhirl. She put her 
hand to her head and held it, as if by that 
action she could ‘hold and steady her. 
thoughts; but relentlessly they trooped. on, 
faster and faster, until, as with the drown 
ing, there was no past or future, only the 
vivid present. There was their first differ- . 
ence, after only a few months of happy 
wedded life, when she wanted him to wear 
a pair of light brown gloves, and he pre- 
ferred the dark and wcre them. Sucha 
trifle, oh! such a trifle, as it seemed to her 
now; yet she was hurt and vexed, and 
showed it. Then his refusal to go to tea 
with her at her aunt’s. He disliked tea- 
parties and he was not cordial with this 
aunt. Then her refusal to go with him to 
concert, on the hearing of which he had set 
his heart, and hiscoming home happy, hum- 
ming.one of the airs he had been listening to. 
Happy!—that was the pang. Trifles, trifles 
all of them—such very little things that, lov- 
ing each other truly,‘as they did, they ought 
neyer to have had'a feather’s weight with 
them; and yet— 

Then came a more serious difference. He 
wanted to spend a short vacation froma 
hard-working life among the mountains, 
where he could hunt and fish; and he wanted 
her to go with him. But she preferred the 
seashore; 80 he went to the one, she to the 
other. Separated for the first time in their 
married life, they wrote letters daily,” 
and the. happiest’ hour for them both was 
when the mail came in. Then Eddy, dear 
little Eddy was born (the tears are on Mrs. 





Norris’s cheek now), and every difference 
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vanished. Heavens! what tie could bind 
them more closely? But he only staid a short 
time, and in their desolation they began to 
fall apart again. She was restless and misera- 
ble; he was disappointed, and did not make 
allowance for her weakened nerves and ach- 


ing heart. Now they began to look critic-* 


ally into each other’s nature and its develop- 
ments in character. Very late for that; but 
it isan inevitable point in the dividing lines 
of intelligent and thoughtful people. 

Had they made a mistake? Were these 
things—obstinacy in trifles on her part, in- 
difference and neglect on his—the outgrowth 
of traits which had always been there, 
seen by others before, by them only years 
after marriage? Love was proverbially 
blind. Surely, they were not only blind; 
but, like anger, it had been ashort madness. 

Mr. Norris could not blame himself for 
what bad happened. He never wished or 
meant to be anything but the best and kind- 
est of husbands. He had not only supplied 
all his wife’s real, but what he imagined 

_tmight be a want, witha lavish hand. He 
had always been proud and fond of her. 
He was never happy away from, but alas! 
he had come now near to never being hap- 
py with her. 

Mrs. Norris was equally sure that her 
husband’s home had been well kept; that 
she had not failedin any of the wifely 
duties; that she had loved him, did love 
him more truly and devatedly than any 
other living being. Whence, then, had 
come all this sorrow and trouble? 

The immediate cause of the crisis had 
been Mrs. Norris's refusal to go to an en- 
tertainment with her husband; and her de- 
termination, against his express wish, to at- 
tend some revival meetings which were 
then in progress. She was drawn toward 
these by a great want in her nature, which 
she could’not and probably would not, if 
she could, explain tohim. Life had come 
to her, as she had thought, in its most at- 
tractive and satisfying forms, and she had 
found it—what? If there was another that 
promised something different, something 
better, surely, she of all living beings most 
needed it. Mr. Norris misunderstood her 
motivesin going, when he supposed them 
to be from a wish to annoy him, and he 
did both a weak and a foolish thing when 
he ventured to command her never to go 
again; nordid she do justice to her true 
reasons when she answered him with a 
bitter and cutting sarcasm, he felt he could 
never forget or forgive. 

Over all these separating incidents, and 
many more, with a minuteness and fidelity 
which seemed to set at naught all the usual 
psychological laws, went this unhappy wife 
now. That her husband would see Mr. 
Wentworth, as he had propaged, she did not 
for a moment doubt; and that the able law- 
yer would accomplish just what he was 
requested she was also sure—accomplish 
it in that careful, thoughtful, almost tender 
way, the very sympathy of which she felt 
would be more than she could bear. And 
yet she would not raise a finger to prevent 
it all, if she could. It was better as it was. 
If she intended to be a Christian—and back 
to this point she found herself constantly 
coming—what a hindrance her husband 
would be. Indeed, with him, would any 
such change be possible? But Mrs. Norris 
had too acute a mind to knowingly practice 
self-deception. She saw, at an unwilling 
glance, that it was not a step in the heaven- 
ward course to break a solemn vow made 
in the presence of the great God—her God, 
whose help and care and love she so much 
needed. ‘‘ Until death you two do part. So 
help me God!” 

“But this has been death!” she said, 
tremblingly, to herself. ‘‘ Death of happi- 
ness, death of usefulness, death of all that is 
worth living for. No cold hand ever sun- 
dered lives more effectually than ours are 
sundered now. God must see this as I do, 
surely. He who is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart reads 
mine and knows what my true motives 
are.” 

Item by item she went over the changes 
in their lives which this great change must 
make, until she came to one: little spot, no 
larger than a baby’s grave; and to this 
God’s guidance, so often evoked, had led 
and held her. Whose would it be now? 
When life’s fitfal fever was over, and shé laid 
her down to her long sicep, suppose, just 
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suppose it might not be under ‘the daisies 
by Eddy’s side. All the strength of love 
and tenderness she had lavished on her boy 
came rushfhg back upon her aching heart. 
**Oh! not this! not this!” It would be the 
one thing she could not bear. He washers, 
and not his father’s, by the great right of 
maternity, above which God had never set 
another; yet this father loved his child. 
And then such pleasant.memories came to 
her of the boy dancing in his great, stal- 
wart arms; of his gentleness and lovingness 
with the tiny creature; of his pride and joy 
when a baby-look reminded him of her; of 
the plans they had made together for the 
wonderful future of this wonderful gift. 
Very tender she grew at the touch of this 
little -dead head. There could not have 
been a better moment chosen for her hus- 
band’s return. When she heard his foot in 
the hall, she went, as was her wont in hap- 
pier days, to open the library door, meeting 
and welcoming him. 

He was nota little surprised at her ab- 
rupt reception. 

‘* Edward,” she said, ‘‘ have youseen Mr. 
Wentworth?” 

‘I have,” he answered, briefly. 

‘There is one thing,” she went on, ‘‘ we 
had better settle before we go any further. 
Whose will be our little Eddy’s grave?” 

‘‘It will be ours,” he answered uncon- 
sciously. 

**Ours!” she repeated, with a trembling 
voice. 

**T mean,” he said, remembering himself, 
‘* it will be mine, unless,” pitying the look 
of agony in her face—‘‘ unless you wish it. 
If you do, I shall not hesitate to give it to 

ou.” 

‘‘But where will you lie?” she asked, 
tearfully. N 

**I don’t know,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘I 
told Wentworth I wished you in every re- 
spect thoroughly and handsomely provided 
for. I shall goto Europe as soon as I can 
wind up my business matters here.” 

He spoke so coolly and quietly that it 
was not difficult for his wife to answer. 

** It has come so suddenly that I hardly 
understand yet what it all means. I don’t 
wish you to think of me. Only provide for 
your own happiness and comfort. 

‘‘Happiness and comfort!” he repeated, 
with a sneem 

‘*Edward,” she said, not moved as she 
would usually have been by the sneer, ‘‘I 
want to say further that I am very sorry 
for all causes I have given you of offense. 
Forgive me, and let us, at least, part 
friends.” 

‘‘ Friends!” he repeated again, contempt- 
uously. 

‘Yes, friends,” she answered, calmly. 
‘‘The happy days of our past, when—when 
we loved each other, surely, need not all be 
forgotten. I think God has been showing 
me wherein I have done wrong—wrong 
when I never suspected it. I want to say 
again: Forgive me for it. That is all.” 

‘Katrina, we have both done wrong,” 
he answered, looking down into the pale 
and agitated face beside him; ‘‘ but that 
don’t help us now. We have tried the ex- 
periment of living happily together, and 
have failed. It is of no use.” 

“It is of no use,” she repeated, absently. 
*‘I only wanted to say I was sorry for my 
part of the wrong. I-never could have felt 
easy unless I had.” 

‘‘We are probably neither of us saints,” 
he answered, coldly. Then, with one of 
his rare smiles: ‘‘ Perhaps, Katrina, in 
Heaven we may be married again, when we 
are both perfect; only, you know that 
dreadful verse about neither marrying nor 
being given in marriage.” 

She smiled too; but it was a poor ghost 
ofasmile. ‘I know,” she said; ‘but I 
shall never want to marry again.” 

‘*We none of us know what may hap- 
pen,” he answered, ‘‘Ten years ago, no 
two people in all God’s world would have 
less expected to stand where we stand 
now.” 

“« Edward!” she said, abruptly. 

** Well?” he questioned 

“I thank you,” she went on, with seem- 
ing irrelevance; ‘‘ but I cannot také Eddh’s 
grave. You would be lonely away from— 
from him. God will give me my boy, just 
‘the same, in Heaven; and to you, too,” she 
added—her true love forcing itself upper- 
most with her thoughts of their child. 





he answered. 

“Don’t, Edward,” she said, smiling like 
herself. 

‘*IT say, Katrina”—he took both her hands 
and held them tightly in his own—‘ now 
we just can’t. We have both been idiots. 
Go to meeting all day, and all night too, 
if you wish. Doanything you please, only 
don’t do this. That’s all. Don’t.” 

“But Mr. Wentworth, Edward?” trem- 
bling toward him. 

‘* Wentworth’s no matter,” he said. draw- 
ing her close to him. ‘‘Katrina,I amas 
hungry asa bear. Let us have dinner!” 

‘Simply a married quarrel” was it? It 
was something far more serious than that. 
It was little disagreements, trivial, super- 
ficial antagonisms made muclr of, until they 
came near shipwrecking two otherwise noble 
lives. 

“Tf she knocked me down every day 
with a broad-ax, I could bear it like a 
man,” said a tormented husband; ‘‘ but to 
be driven to death with pin-pricks is more 
than I can bear.” These wére pin-pricks 
on her part and the broad-ax on his; yet, 
had it not been for that one little grave, 
shame, sorrow, and a life-long separation 
would have been the result. 

Moral.—Beware of differences in trifles. 





HOW THEY RODE DOWN SILL. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Tae sled was new, all red and yellow, 

And little Dick was a happy fellow, 

When he and his sister, one bright, clear day, 
Went out on the hill for a merry play. 

The snow was white and smooth and deep ; 
The hill, Dick said, was ‘‘ jolly steep "’ ; 
And the sun in the sky shone merrily, 

And Dick and Daisy laughed cheerily. 


‘Now I must steer!’ cried Master Dick. 
* You're only a girl, you know. 
You ait behind, and see how quick 
I'll make the old thing go!”"’ 
Bo Daisy, the dearest of little girls, 
Clung close to Dick, while her golden curls 
Flew out on the breeze, and her laugh rang 
out 
As heartily as her brotber’s shout. 





‘Hold hard!” said Dick. “In a minute mote 
At the bottom of the hill we’ll be. 
For steering straight and running true 
There never was a fellow like me ! 
Hurrah!’ But ere that shout was done 
A stone, that wanted to see the fun, 
Poked up its bead, and [’m sorry to say 
That sled slid empty the rest of the way. 
Then Dick crawled wearily out of the snow, 
And Daisy uttered a great big ‘‘Oh!”’ 
And the other boys laughed with hearty good 
will, 
And the sled stopped short at the foot of the 


hill. 
“0, Dick,’ said Daisy. 
“O, Daisy ’’ said Dick. 
“J told you I’d make 
That sled go quick.”’ 





CART-WHEELS. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


Sam Houister was born at sea, and his 
mother died when he was still a very little 
baby. His father was captain of the vessel, 
a barqne sailing from New York to China. 
He was so fond of Sam’s mother .and of 
Sam that when she died he could not bear 
to lose sight of the baby; so he kept him on- 
board, and he had sailed half round the 
world before he was six months old. The 
The first officer of the vessel was as much a 
lover of children as the captaim; and, with 
the aid of a good cow, Master Sam grew 
apace, waxed fat, and was the joy of his 
lonely father’s heart, and in a less measure 
of the crew. Most of them were rough 
fellows, but any one of them was willing to 
steer a point or two off the course to make 
a steady deck when the baby was taking an 
airing in his father’s arms, or when, as he 
grew older, he made the first lunging efforts 
to walk. ‘‘Getting his sailor’s legs on,” 
they said. 

Time went on, and the baby grew into a 
boy. Four, five, six years old he was at the 
time this story begins. In all those years 
he had been on land never longer at once 
thana month. During that month he had 
visited some little cousins who lived inland, 
out. of sight of the ocean; and they had 
been greatly amused at his sailor words 
and ways and his stories of the strange 





things he bad seen, and Sam was equally 


** ‘Whose wife will she be of the seven?’” 


delighted with gamies agd pleasures which 
were old to his cousins, but new to him. 
‘What makes you walk a little stiff- 
kneed and with your feet’so far apart?” 
said one of the land-children. 

‘*Why, you have to,” replied the sea- 
child, sturdily, ‘' or get carried into the lee 
scuppers heels up.” 

Then his cousins had to learn what scup- 
pers were, and which was the leeward side 
of a vessel. Sam called a pail a bucket, 
the kitchen a galley, and usually said ‘‘go 
on deck,” instead of ‘‘up-stairs”; and these 
latter he always called the companion-way, 
until he learned better. And he filled his 
pockets with pebbles, because throwing 
stones was a novelty he had never heard of 
before. His cousins were fascinated with 
stories of China, and thought the ain 
lived in a delightful atmosphere of con- 
stant cracker-firing and kite-flying; and 
occasionally Sam would puzzle them by 
talking pigeon English, learned from the 
compradore and the Chinese men who 
helped load his father’s vessel. 

When Sam went away, there was much 
mutual sorrow, and the children gave him 
a little cart, for which he had contracted a 
great affection and in which he had dragged 
about the minutest cousin of the bunch—a 
little dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, two 
years old, who was as happy to ride as Sam 
was to be her horse. He would have taken 
the little girl, too, as the wagon did not 
seem quite perfect without her in it; but 
she did not make any such offer and he 
was shy about asking favors. He trans- 
ferred his regar@s as much as he could to 
the cart, and took it with him on board the 
ship. It was rather an awkward plaything 
there; but on pleasant days, when there 
was not much wind and the ship was sail- 
ing with an even keel, he used to draw it 
about the deck. But he always drew it 
empty; he never put anything in it. His 
father noticed this one day, and said: 

‘“‘Why don’t you put something into 
your cart, my boy? You ought to have an 
object even in your play. Take those 
marlin-spikes forward to where the men 
are going to work when they have had 
their dinner.” >! 

‘‘But I can’t,” said Sam, speaking in a 
confidential tone. ‘‘ Annie isin there.” . 

‘Oh, no!” said Captain Hollister. ‘There 
are three hundred miles of water between 


land.” 

“I know it,” said Sam, nodding; “‘ but 

she’s there, and I can’t put in anything else, 
youknow.” © 
: This amused his father so much that he 
did not urge the point, and Sam played 
with his cart and his memory of his pretty 
cousin thenceforth unmolested. 

They arrived at Hong Kong and unload- 
ed, and then took in some Chinese freight 
and went up to Nu Chuang, a town near 
the northern frontier of China. They had 
been at this port two years before, when 
Sam was but four years old; and, being so 
young and 0 little, he had been ashore but 
once or twice, and then his father had car- 
ried him in his arms, and the youth felt 
that he had not been allowed to see as much 
as he would like. But now he wasa whole 
two years older and quite a man. He 
wore long trowsers, and not Knickerbock- 
ers; and a straw hat, like his father’s; and 
he felt himself, in consequence, quite old. 

“I was a little chap when we were here 
before,” said he. ‘“‘I am a great deal older 
now, Father. Cannot I go ashore with you?” 

His father’s face wore the amused look it 
had the day he learned why Sam always 
drew his cart empty. 

‘* Are you older?” said he. ‘‘ Of course, 
though, you have a sweetheart now, and 
that always gives one a feeling of experi- 
ence.” F 

Sam did not know in the least what his 
father meant, and looked at him blankly, 
asa child always does when his elders are 
talking of incomprehensfble things. 

“Yes, youmay go; but remember and 
stay by me always, and keep your weather 
eye apen, 86 as not to get into scrapes.” 

The next day Sam stepped into a host 
with his father, and was rowed ashore, feel- 
ing very manly and responsible; much more 
so than when they had Iast landed at that 
port. 

They stopped at the custom-house, and 





| then’ went into the compradore’s store; and: 





you and her, besides fifty miles of dry . 
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the “lilly Melican mannee,” ashe called 
Bam,in queer pigeon English, and made 
him @ present of a toy and some sweet 
cakes, which Sam received with great dig- 
nity and condescension, as rather beneath a 
‘person of his age. Then they strolled 
about the streets, which were much like 
those in Hong Kong; and Sam for an hour 
or two did not see anything sufficiently 
different from the every-day sights there 
to repay him for coming ashore. They 
were jostled by half-naked coolies, who 
came slinging down the street, with great 
packs on their shoulders, and who ran into 
Sam, if he did not see them in time to get 
out of the way. They saw barbers at work 
on the sidewalk, shaving the heads and 
braiding ti long queues of their custom- 
ers; other Chinese were standing and eat- 
ing rice out of wooden bowls with their 
chop-sticks in a very slovenly, slébbery 
way; and there were all sorts of sights and 
sounds, which would have been strange 
enough to his land-cousins, but were not 
new to Sam. They were somewhat troubled 
with the city dogs, who seemed to know 
they were strangers, and ran after them in 
crowds, barking savagely and even snap- 
ping at them, if a chance offered. 

The dogs in Chinese towns are often a 
great annoyance to strangers. They are 
the scavengers of the place and are never 
fed by any one. They live on offal and 
what they can steal, and prowl about the 
streets in packs; and seem to know strangers 
and to consider them peculiarly offensive, 
though it is suid that the natives slyly urge 
them on. 

Captain Hollister drove off the howling 
dogs with a stout cane he carried, and they 
reached the outskirts of the town. Here a Tar- 
tar caravan was coming in, and Sam stopped 
to look at them. ‘There were ten or twelve 
large wooden carts, with skin or canvas 
tops and no springs, drawn by great mules. 
These are the largest mules in the world. 
One of them, full grown, is much higher 
than a mon; and if they have been well 
fed they are often handsome animals. The 
men who drove were a wild-looking set, 
with long, black beards and moustaches; 
dressed in full trowsers, tucked into fur 
boots; with long, loose fur-trimmed coats, 
more like dressing-gowns than overcoats; 
and with flat, round, or peaked caps, also 
trimmed with fur. Inside the carts were 
women and children, some kettles and pans 
(the household furniture), and great piles of 
furs of all kinds. The men hunt and trap 
wild animals all winter, and @n the spring 
come down to Nu Chuang to exchange the 
skins for tea, tobacco, and cloth. Some- 
times they come as far as five hundred 
miles, a long procession across the barren 
plains, to do this little trading and then go 
back. 

Sam fixed his eyes on the carts at once. 
They were much larger than his; but they 
were carts and, as such, objects of interest. 
Boy-like, he began to wander in among 
them, while his father conversed, through 
the aid of an interpreter, with two of the 
drivers. Sam made several discoveries 
that astonished his youthful mind very 
much. The wheels of the carts were great 
solid disks of wood, with a hole cut through 
the center, in which the axle was firmly set, 
instead of a wheel made witha hub and 
spokes, felloes, and an iron tire. The edge 
was thickly studded with great nails, in- 
stead of a tire; and, instead of the wheel 
turning round on the axle, the axle was 
made to turn the wheel. It was incompre- 
hensible almost to Sam that this could be. 
His own beloved cart he had taken to pieces 
so often and learned all its parts so well 
that this seemed the most awkward arrange- 
ment that could be imagined. He was 
gazing at it, full of pity, wken he saw a 
small pair of worn fur shoes, followed by 
two little legs, appearing slowly from above 
him at the end of the wagon he was study- 
ing, followed shortly after by the body be- 
longing to the legs; and when it was all 
down on the ground it proved to be a Tar- 
tar baby, about three years old. The Yan- 
kee and the Tartar looked at each other 
with great astonishment. Sam noticed the 
high cheek-bones, which seemed to squeeze 
up the little black eyes and make them long 
and narrow; the little band of black hair 
fhinging his forehead below his pointed 
cap; his red cheeks; and his stumpy legs 





ture of him ina letter the Captain wrote 
to Annie’s mother, and it really looked 
quite as he did. No doubt the baby thought 
Sam a very strange-looking creature, and 
felt a friendly desire to see him nearer. He 
put out one hand to Sam, and then drew it 
back, and tucked one of his fingers in the 
corner of his mouth. It was precisely what 
any child might have done, whoever his 
father and mother and under whatever sky 
he was born. Sam’s heart warmed to him 
at once, the sea-child had had so few play- 
fellows, Sam said ‘‘ Good-morning”; and 
the infant replied with a delicious littl 
gurgle, showing a row of white tecth, anda 
remark in infantile Tartar, which, undoubt- 
edly, meant How do you do? Sam re- 
sponded by holging out the gorgeously 
painted toy the compradore had given him. 
This was favorably received with another 
gurgle. The child’s mother now came down 
from the cart, and gazed amiably at Sam; 
and when he gave her offspring a cake, she 
also smiled and said something Sam did 
not understand. , Then the baby and he 
had a game of bo-peep; and after that the 
acquaintance went on, until they became 
quite intimate. Sam was allowed to go 
from the ship with some one nearly every 
day for a week to play for an hour or two 
with his little friend. His name was quite 
unpronounceable to an American mouth; 
so he was christened the Khan of Tartary 
by Captain Hollister. It was odd enough 
to see the two children, so unlike in every 
respect, play so merrily together; and some- 
times half the caravan, especially the 
women, would gather round to watch 
them. Finally Sam’s heart warmed so 
much toward the Khan that he wished to 
give him a ride in his precious wagon, sure 
that not only the baby, but all their specta 
tors, would be struck by the novelty of its 
construction. 

‘* You see, Father, they do not have any 
such things. Look at their wheels. They 
are nothing but pieces of wood. But when 
they see my cart,and the way the wheels turn 
round—oh! Father,” and Sam gazed fixedly 
at him, as if he were thinking of the way 
the Tartars would be struck by its fine 
mechanism. 

Captain Hollister smiled and looked a 
little mischievous. 

‘**I believe you think you will revolution- 
ize the whole system of machinery in the 
Tartar nation, and introduce modern wheels 
among them.” 

Sam looked a little blank, as he always 
did when his father talked above his level; 
but still adhered to his leading idea. His 
father began another kind of argument. 

‘*Do you think Annie would like this 
yellow-faced Khan of Tartary to ride in her 
cart?” 

‘* Yes,” said Sam, stoutly. ‘‘ The Khan 
looks like a little boy she used to play with 
when I was not there.” 

‘“‘Oh! oh!” said the Captiain. ‘‘ What 
magnanimity! Well, we will take the cart. 


It will be as convenient to carry as an ele- 


phant or a powder-mill,” he said, half-vexed 
and half-amused, as they handed it over the 
ship’s side, and it slipped, and then caught 
in a rope, and came near falling overboard. 
However, they got it ashore safely; and 
Sam drew it proudly after him through the 
streets, where it attracted some attention 
from the natives and a great deal from the 
dogs, who seemed to consider it as an in- 
sult especially intended for their race. 
They barked and growled and jumped at it, 
and Captain Hollister had more difficulty 
than usual in keeping them off. Finally a 
free use of his cane persuaded them to 
retire; and then they hurried to the place 
where the caravan was camped. 

The Khan was as delighted to see the 
cart as Sam could have wished. He went 
all over it with his fingers and felt of it; 
turned it up on the side and spun the 
wheels round, with shrieks of joy at the 
way they whirled; tried to pick it up, 
tripped and fell on it; and stoutly refused 
to cry, although he got a bang on the head 
from the fall. Then Sam persuaded him 
to get in and ride. This was joy beyond 
any capacity for the youthful mind to ex- 
press. He sat with mouth wide open, his 
little black eyes nearly shut up, two fat 
hands grasping the sides; but’ made no 
sound as Sam rattled past the paternal cart, 
in all ite clumsiness, and down the nearest 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


the fat Chinese man.in charge talked to and feet. Afterward Sam drew this pic- street, at a fast trot, the little wagon, with BEHEADED RHYMES. 


its shining wheels and yellow spokes, show- 
ing wellin the sun, and the men and wo- 
men of the caravan looking after them with 
admiring glances. But, as they neared the 
corner of the first cross-street, a sound of 
baying and the patter of a thousand feet 
broke on their ears; and in another moment 
round the corner surged a melee of dogs— 
nearly every one in the town, as if the ad- 
vent of the cart had been an insult which 
they must all help wipe out—a growling, 
snarling, red-throated, bristling, dangerous 
looking crowd. Sam knew the danger, and 
threw himself upon the Kban, face down- 
ward, striking out valiantly with his hands 
and a stout pair of boots, that came well up 
on his legs. Every man and woman of the 
on-looking Tartar camp, with Captain Hol- 
lister at the head, bore down for their de- 
fense; and when they met the dogs the 
screaming and howling was that of ten 
thousand fiends. At first there were so 
many dogs all anxious to be foremost 
that the impetus of their rush and 
the pressure of those behind carried 
them on, and no dog had a fair chance 
for a good bite at the children; and two 
minutes later there was the Tartar crowd, 
with sticks and staves, each one good for 
two or three dogs, however strong and 
fierce the animals might be. There was a 
terrific fight of full five minutes, and then 
the dogs begap to thin out a little, the 
noise died down somewhat; and the Tartars 
and the Captain, shouting ‘‘ Hurrah!” in 
Yankee and Tartar, swung their sticks still 
more vigorously, and in a few seconds more 
drove the last of them scouring down the 
street, while a dozen at least lay dead and 
dying onthe ground. Sam and the Khan 
realized the victory when they found 
themselves unitedly hugged by a Tartar 
man and woman, both smelling of strong 
brandy and hides, while the Captain circu- 
lated outside of them, trying to get a sight 
at the Yankee part of the group; and the 
little cart alas! lay on the ground in pieces 
too numerous ever to be picked up. On 
examination, Sam was found to be some- 
what torn and scratched, but not hurt at 
all. The Khan, thougi somewhat flattened 
by Sam overlying him, was entirely sound, 
and only began to cry when he saw the 
destruction of the little cart. His grief 
was so earnest and his tears so numerous 
that Sam was a little comforted, and he 
picked up the wheels and, with a gentle 
sigh, gave them to the small boy, who 
hugged them in his arms in a way that 
looked as if he would probably take them 
to bed with him that night. Sam’s father 
exchanged congratulations and farewells 
with the Khan’s father and mother, by 
signs and smiles; and then, taking his little 
boy’s hand, they set off to the ship, the 
Khan sending a great bursting sob over his 
mother’s shoulder as his share of the good- 
byes. The ship was to sai] the next day 
and it was the last time the children ever 
met. 

So the wheels of the little cart remained 
with the Tartars; but Sam never knew 
whether he had introduced a new idea 
among the wheelwrights of that nation or 
not. 

@utLrorD, Conn. 





PUZZLEROM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
éresced * Pussies.” Tan INDEFERDERT, New Yor.) 





ENIGMA OF 2] LETTERS. 

My 2, 7, 9, 8, 5 is a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and a town in Illinois. 

My 17, 12, 8, 9, 19, 11'is a philanthropist and 
a town in New Jersey. 

My 15, 2, 13, 14, 4 a symbol of royalty and a 
town in Pennsylvania. 

My 4, 7, 8, 3, 10, 11, 5agreat American divine 
and a town in New York. 

My 1, 21, 10, 19, 12, 14, 11 a great English 
author. 

My 20, 15, 21, 14 one of a group of islands 
anda great statesman. 


My 17, 18, 3, 4, 19 @ great poet and « town 


in Michigan. . 


My 16, 12, 14, 6, 7, 18 a pyramid and a city of 
Ohio. 
My whole was a prominent -English general 
of the last century, whe bécame a governor of 
one of the eolouies. Busser. 








(March 3, 1881. 


1. 

There once was a man mowing ——, 
As manly and tender a 
As ever coarse cloth covered ———, 
And he anxiously sighed for his maid. 








; 11. 

And, as she'd no intention of — 

On account of the midsummer ——-, 

She brought him what soon he was ———, 
While they had a nice chat in the shade. © 


11, 

Moral. 
Honest toil brings its blessings so ———, 
Whether working with scythe or with ——, 


And the sweat of the brow now, as ———, 
Is the price for true happiness paid. 


RHOMBOID. 
*E*E* 
*E*E* 
°*E*E* 
*E*E® 
*E*E, 

Across: 1, blooming cupbearers ; 2, one who 
shapes timber ; 3, part of astaircase ; 4, to ren- 
ovate ; 5, to hinder. 

Down: 1, a consonant; 2, an interjection - 
3, boy’s nickname ; 4, a pitcher; 5, fastened 
with a thread ; 6, a famous king of Sicfly and 
Jerusalem ; 7, permitted; 8, a number of 
whom I am one; 9, a consonant. ° 


BURIED RIVERS. 

1, There are persons afflicted with catarrh in 
every land. 

2. Two powders were given him to use in 
equal parts. : 

8. The Archbishop of Paris was foully mur- 
dered. 

4. Polly writes: “‘Am in perfect health. Am 
escaping the fever. 

5. I must compel Ben to take the medicine. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 171ra. 
OUR PRESIDENTS. 

11, Hayes (as, he, Y); 12, Jackson (Jo, N, 
sack); 13, Jefferson (ef, Jno., serf); 14, Adams 
(am, D {ime}, as); 15, Pierce (R. L, P. E., 
. E.); 16, Taylor (ly, at, or); 17, Tyler (er, 
ly, T); 18, Grant (N, T, rag); 19, Johnson 
(Jo, N. H., son). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEE. 


Cross-worpD Enigma.—Will you be my val- 
entine? . 


Numerical Enioma.—Tue InDEPENDENT— 
Puzzledom. 
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Selections. 


BENEATH THE SNOW. 


O waite earth, that sighs and longs 
For melodies of silyer brooks ; 
For buds and blossoms, and the songs 
Of birds in woodland nooks ; 
For tranquil close of Summer eves, 
en winds are soft and low, 
And the sweet voices of the leaves : 
Ah! joy to know 
The grass is green beneath the snow ! 
© sighing heart, that pines in pain 
For happiness that wandered past ; 
For hopes that blossom not again ; 
For love that would not last ; 
for sorrows that have clouded o’er 
Joy’s mild and gentle glow : 
Oh ! bright the promise held in store. 
Joy, joy to know 
‘The grass is green beneath the snow ! 
—GEORGE CoopER, in ‘* Baldwin’s Monthly.” 


A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL. 


BY MR. SIMON SPINK, 
SextTon aT Dr, Doss’s Meetixe House. 

I NExT went into the Elephant House. 
My attention and admiration was drawn to 
the rhinoceros; not, I will frankly confess, 
because of the delicate grace of his move- 
ments. No; my pen, and the columns in 
which these lines appear, shall be forever 
sacred to truth. But what engaged my ad- 
miring envy was the thickness of his hide. 
‘Favored animal,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you have 
solved the problem of existence; you have 
discovered the hitherto unrecognized secret 
of happinesss and usefulness. You are at 
ease: you can give your mind to meditation; 
you can excogitate truth, and develop from 
within the recesses of your own nature 
schemes for the elevation of your kind. 
And all because you have a thick hide. O, 
that this blessing was more generally en- 
joyed. Just as surely as a man sets out to 
do anything—to spread truth, to scatter 
error, to remove oppressive burdens, or 
profitable and pleasant vices—he is sure to 
tread on somebody’s toes. It may be the 
toes of the rumseller, or the toes of the 
besotted conservative, or the toes of some- 
body who has hitherto held undisputed 
sway over the minds and consciences of 
people, and who now sees a danger that his 
rule may be imperiled. And so straight- 
way all manner of charges and all forms 
of abuse are launched at the reformer. If 
heis a minister or an editor, he is called a 
heretic, and a great many things besides. 
He is accused of drunkenness, rashness, 
radicalism. Now, if he is so unfortunatel 
thin-skinned as to feel these attacks, he will 
be made miserable; and, very likely, he 
will be turned aside from his great work, in 
the effort to repel and answer these charges. 
Every public man—above all, if he be a pro- 
gressive—needs a hide like yours, O, ad- 
mired and envied pachyderm. What would 
it not he worth to Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. 
Gough to have your hide? Then the at- 
tacks, which now are annoying, would re- 
sult only in a gentle and pleasant titillation 
of the external surface of the cuticle. 

The rhinoceros winked lazily at me, and I 
passed on to the Monkev House. I watched 
these modest and agile creatures, in the 
hope of seeing some evidences of the like- 
ness to humanity which philosophers have 
detected. For some time I watched in vain; 
but at Jast a quadrumane of grave and con- 
servative mien was sitting on one of 
the upper bars, with his long narrative (I 
do not forget that this is a family paper) 
depending half-way to the ground. 
young and (I fear) frivolous, irreverent, and 
radical monkey straightway leaped from a 
neighboring perch, and, seizing the narra- 
tive, swung to and fro on it, while the 
elderly ape was lost in amazed indignation. 
A fi of lieht burst on my mental hori- 
zon. ev. W. J. Knox-Little stated in his 
great discourse on ‘‘ Woman” that women, 
though incapable of logic or thought, have 
a faculty for ‘‘ jumping at a conclusion.” 
Here, at last, we discern a bond of union 
and resemblance between the monkey and 
the more numerous half of our race. 

Overcome by this reflection, I made my 
way home. Here I was rather taken aback 
to find that there was no supper. Mrs. Snink 
said, in asort of pie-crusty manner: ‘‘ You 
went off and left us neither coal nor wood 
nor flour. What was I to get supper with?’ 
Mrs. Spink is sometimes inconsidera‘e and 
her temper a little unsettled. — The National 
Baptist. 


— 
A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASH- 
INGTON 








THE late Francis Lieber, a distinguished 
jurist, gave ina letter toafriend a new 
anecdote of Washington, one which exhibits 
that great man’s good sense: 

**An incident of more than usual interest 
occurred to-day, just after the class in con- 
stitutional law was dismissed at the univers- 
ity. Thad been lecturing upon the advant- 
ages of the bi-cameral system (two houses 
in one legislature), had dismissed the class, 
and was about to leave the rvom, whena 
young man, who I knew had taken instruc- 
tions under Laboulaye, in Paris, ~pproached 
me, and said that what I had urged in re- 
gard to the bi-cameral system reminded bim 
of astory which he had heard Laboulaye 
relate, I was interested, of course, and, as 
the class wae around, he proceeded 
with the fo poins: 

**Laboulaye said, in one of his lectures, 





that Jefferson, who had become so com- 

'y imbued with French ideas as even 
to admire the uni-camered system of legis- 
lation, one day visited Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and, in the course of the conversa- 
tion that ensued, the comparative excellence 
of the two systems came up for considera- 
tion. ; After considerable had been said on 
both sides, finally, at the tes-table, Wash- 
ington, turning sharply to Jeiferson, said: 

*** You,.sir, have just demonstrated the 
superior excellence of the bi-cameral sys- 
tem by your own hand.’ 

‘**T! How is that?’ said Jefferson, not a 
little surprised. 

“« «You have poured your tea from your 
cup out into the saucer to cool. We want 
the bi-cameral system to cool things. A 
measure originates in one house, and in 
heat ‘is passed. The other house will serve 
as a wonderful cooler, and by the time it is 
debated and modified by various amend- 
ments there it is much more likely to be- 
come an equitable law. No, we cannot get 
along without the saucer in our system.’ 

** Jefferson, of course, saw that a point 
had been made against his argument; but 
whether he was frank enough to say so the 
story-teller did not relate.” 





THE DORSEY DINNER. 


PROBABLY nothing which occurred at the 
Dorsey dinner excited more surprise and 
disgust than the following passage in Mr. 
Arthur’s speech, giving an account of the 
kind of service Dorsey rendered in Indi- 
ana: 

‘Indiana was really, I suppose. a Democrat- 
ic state. It had been put down on the books 
always as a state that might be carried by close 
and perfect organization and a great deal of— 
pons, I see the reporters are present, 
hereforeI will simply say that everybody 
showed a great deal of interest in the occasion 
and distributed tracts and political documents 
all through the state.”’ 
The cynicism of this, coming from such a 
veteran machinist as Mr. Arthur, was not 
surprising ; but people were rather shocked— 
though we do not see why they should 
have been—when they remembered that it 
came from the lips not of Mr. Conkling’s 
** lieutenant” in this city, but of the Vice- 
President-elect of the United States. We 
say we ‘do not know why they should 
have been,” because nohody but the extra- 
ordinarily simpfte-minded can have sup- 

sed that making Mr. Arthur Vice-Pres- 
dent would, at his time of life, raise him 
ubove the arts which he has practiced for 
so many years. The truth about Dorsey’s 
operations in Indiana is, we believe, that a 
large sum (say $100,000) was raised in 
this city for use in that state, and Dorsey 
was sent out to spend it. -That he was 
chosen to spend it because he was an adept 
in the art either of persuasion or organiza- 
tion is so ridiculous that, as we sce, Mr. 
Arthur openly laughed over the idea. He 
was chosen for reasons suggested by his 
antecedents, and we have no doubt he 
justified thé choice. The worst feature of 
the ‘‘ banquet ” was the appearance at it of 
a minister, to invoke the Divine blessing on 
Dorsey and his food and liquor.—T7he 
Nation. 





Tue Alliance News gives the following 
story : Some years ago a remarkably fine 
echo was discovered on a gentleman’s estate. 
He was proud of it, of course, and excited 
considerable envy by its exhibition. A re- 
tired tradesman, who owned an adjoining 
estate, felt especially chagrined, but was 
greatly encouraged by an Irishman, who 
went over the land with the hope of discov- 
ering one somewhere. He declared him- 
self successful in discovering the most won- 
derful echo ever heard, and stood ready to 
unfold his secret fora consideration. he 
owner of the estate listened to the echo, 
and, although there was something pecu- 
liar about it, he paid the money, An after- 
noon was appointed for his friends to come 
and listen to the marvelous discovery. 
‘‘Hallo!” cried in stentorian tones the 
Hibernian who had promised to find an 
echo. ‘‘ Hallo!” came back from the hill- 
side. ‘‘ How are you?” yelled one of the 
company; and echo answered, in « sus- 
piciously different key: ‘‘ How are you?” 
All went well until, just before retiring, 
one of the cofnpany, putting his hands to 
his mouth, cried out: ‘‘ Will you have ‘some 
whiskey?” Such a question would d sclose 
the character of any reasonable echo. It 
was certainly too much for the one which 
had been discovered on that estate. Judge 
of the surprise of the party when the an- 
swer came back, in clear, affirmative tones: 
**Thank you, sor! I will, if you please!” 
The poor fellow who had been stationed at 
a distance to supply the place of an ccho 
submitted to too great a temptation. 





DR. GREEN’S OX YGENATED BITT 
is the oldest and best remedy for - 
ers of the stom- 


diseases paieating 
of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin. ete. 
BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures in in Man and 
y 


Beast. For use externally and internally. 
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Ceughs, Col Cc im ption, 

Be 
Endorsed by the Press and Phy- 
sicians. Taken by Thousands. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


CONSUMPTION! 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 






GERMAN 


The most 
Chocolate in ~s 


children, and a most excel- 
he wae + Ay 

nuine ta . 
aercknne Dorchester, Mase. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Maes. 
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\ Inederenes given. N. H, 
: Jeweler, Newark, N. J. 


My New Illustrated Price-List of 
American Waltham Watches, with 
rices of over 100 


States,to be examined be- 
ingany money. Undoubted 
en. N, y HITE 


i] 





YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND SELF-INKING 


Presses from $5 upward. Types, Cuts, 
Cases, etc. Send two 8-cent stamps for 
Catalogue. B. 06. WOODS & CO., 


94 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman wheis 
weak, nervoi.s, and dis- 
> particular 


the btood 


Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Canrsr’s Inon Pitis 

are also valuable for 


THE 


ness, N’ 
In metal boxes at 50 cts, 
Sent by Mail. Address 





AN OFF 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


THE GREAT 
LONDON TEA CoO., 


GOL Washington Stet, Borla, Macs, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premi- 
ey oer that h been estab- 
e our years that we have n 
lished in Boston we have sent out over s% en thou- 
sand of these Club orders. 
Below are a ioe the many Premiums offered : 
er we send a Stlver-Plited Caster. 
ier'we send an English China Tea 
LA 45 pteces. 
With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
kle a Dish, or an English China 
Decorated Tea Set of 44 pleces. 
With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold 
et of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Fora -List of our Teas and a full list of Premit- 


ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 
Mention this paper. 


per 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 76 cents to $1765. Circulars 
free, Specimen Book of Type, 10 
eents. 40kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
-19 Murray Street, New York. 
QBREECH-L e 
~ 3 a OADING DOUBLE GUNS. 
14 MUZZLE-LOADIN BLEOpRS. 
Genuine Twist Barrels. 
Best Guns and Rides for els “G70 the world. 
Send for large Illustrated Catal 6 to 
5 BOWN & SONS, 


136 and 138 « 
ENTERPRISE GUN Worms, Fetabiinned tease a oe 
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HOOF 
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contains no 
CHEMICALS. 

















months, Ask 
they don’t keep 


CANCER 


Cured wy Dr. Kinesizy, who has in 
. ¥., nearly 16,000 cases within the 
" years. Doctors, Ministers, and 
‘oor cured free. eyes straightened 
Tumors removed ; hie ae , & diseases 
successfully ¢ Send for 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write for 


ircular full dd 
W.J. P KINGSLEY. M1. D.. Rome, N. ¥. 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and efficient remedy 
3 Giecnges of the Eye haw acquired a ery yep 
u uring past e -one years ; and 6 
arkab! that this rem tation 








truth of this statement. 
Manufactured ony by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO., Troy, N. Y. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasofiable qnestion that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 


THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


road. dts through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction pointe. 
\x om CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. . 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses she 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 

It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 

neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 

“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 

“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 

“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the: United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


MARVI 


¥ HUGHITT, Gen") Manager, Chicago. . 


“Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’) Pase. Agent, Chicago. 
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The Agricultural Edtior will be gtad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interesied. 


ANIMAL FOOD FOR FOWLS IN 
WINTER. 


Ivy we would have eggs in winter, animal 
food for laying hers.is a matter of prime im- 
portance. A variety of grains, with green 
focd, in the shape of cabbages or roots, will, if 
the other conditions are favorable, give some 
eggs; but a regular and large number of eggs 
can only be had with constant supplies of ani- 
mal food. One reason why eggs are so abun- 
dant in the early spring and summer is the full 
supply of insect food that fowls find in the 
open air and the grass, after long abstinence 
in their winter-quarters. It is a somewhat 
difficult matter for the average farmer to sup- 
ply animal food to his fowls, especially if he 
lives remote from the shore. The wastes of 
the table, scraps of meat, and skimmed milk 
too often go to the pigs, the dog, and the cat. 
The most economical source of supply is these 
table-wastes, and if we could in quite too many 
eases kill off the dog and add his carcass to 
the rations for the hens, it would be a double 
gain, for there would be a gain in the neighbor 
hood of the supply of mutton, wool, and 
lambs, 

The most expensive and useless creature 
kept upon the farm is the common cur dog. 
Put an end to him, and give the rations that 
usually fall to him to the bens. It would 
almost pay to keep a new milch cow through 
the winter for the sake of having skimmed 
milk to give to fowls. A cheap source of sup- 
ply of animal food is “‘ chandler’s greaves”’ or 
butcher’s scraps. These can generally be had 
ia the nearest market town or village thateup- 
ports a butcher, at about a cent a pound. 
They generally come in solid cakes, from 20 to 
50 pounds in weight. As the farm-wagon 
often comes home empty, it will cost nothing 
for freight to get one of these cakes to place 
in the hen-house, where the fowls can peck it 
and help themselves. The same thing is gome- 
times ground and sold at high prices asa spe- 
cial feed; but there is no advantage in this. 
Fowls have gizzards, that do their own grinding 
more perfectly than the best mill. A dead 
animal is frequently drawn off to the woods 
and buried or left for the dogs. The hens, if 
it is put within reach, will bury it more effectu- 
ally, and pay handsomely for the job. If the 
bonés are gathered up after the hens have 
polished them, and crushed with a stone-ham- 
mar pretty fine, another valuable ration will be 
added to the stock of poultry food and offer 
something to make egg-shells of. If one is 
near a village where there is a fish-market, the 
offal from this is valuable food for hens, and 
it can generally be had for the carting. The 
wastes of the slaughter-house, the heads of 
beeves and calves, are a coveted feast for the 
hens. If within easy reach of4ide-water, there is 
an unfailing supply of animal food. The sea- 
weeds—especially rock-weed, kelp, and other 
algew—abound with small animals, The hens 
devour these eagerly, and portions of the ma- 
rine plant also. Mummychogs (a New En- 
gland Indian name for a small fish, as abund- 
ant in salt water as minnows are in fresh). 
throng the ditches that thread salt-marshes, 
and may be gathered by the pailful with a 
scoop-net. Nothing is more welcome in the 
hen-yard than these little fish, and nothing will 
start the eggs quicker. A feed twice a week 
will make a dainty variety in their food. The 
time to make eggs is in February and March, 
when we get two prices forthem. See that the 
hens bave an abundant Bupply of animal food. 

—American Agriculturist. 








WINTER VIOLETS. 





Tae culture of winter-flowering violets in 
eold-fremes is so easy that it is a pity that 
more of them are not grown among those gar- 
dens where a little time and attention can eas- 
fly be devoted to them. One cold-frame, five 
or six feet square, fitted with two sashes, is 
enough to give an abundant supply of flowers 
fora family. The roots can be obtained of 
the florists at this season of the year. The best 
kinds are the Neapolitan double and Englisb. 
They should be planted a foot apart, well 
watered, and partly shaded if the sun is bright 
for a few days, Cover with mate and shutters 
in severe weather, and bank up well around 
the frame with leaves or litter, to keep out 
frost. They will begin to grow and flower 
profusely in February and March, and will 
fairly scent the air for rods around the bed, 
Violets as bouse-plants do not succeed so well 
as many other kinds, They require a cool, 
moist atmosphere, very different from what is 
usually to be found in our furnace-heated 
houses. A south window in a cool sleeping- 
room, where ft almost freeses, is the best place 
for them tn the house, 


, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


S$arm age Garden. SEED CATALOGUES. AGRICULTURAL. wane 


Ws have received the following catalogues 
of seeds, trees, plants, etc. from their pub- 
lishers. Those of our readers who have gar- 
dens to plant or lawns to adorn should write 
at onee to the publishers for catalogues, and 
make out their orders promptly, so as to get 
returns before Spring opens: 


James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. “ Floral Guide” and M- 
lustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Balbs, Plants, Garden Tools, eto. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 85 Cortlandt S8t., New York 
City. Combined Catalogue of Seeds and Plants. 

— Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, New York City. 

gue of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and 
ewe Seeds, Garden Tools, and Horticultural 
Books. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., New York City. 
Illustrated Hand-book for the Farm and Garden and 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, etc. 

James M. Thorburn & Co.,15 John 8t., New York 
City. Catalogue of Seeds for the Garden, Lawn, 

’ Farm, and Nursery, Plants, Bulbs, Smali Fruits, etc. 

EZ. P. Roe, Cornwall.on Hud N.Y. Catalog of 
Strawberry and other Small-Fruit Plants and Grape- 
vines. 

J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. Mlustrated Catalogue 
of Trees and Plants. Choice Smal! Fruits aspecialty. 

Plant Seed Company, St. Louis, Mo. Catalogue of 
Vegetable, Field, Tree, and Grass Seed; Seed Pota- 
toes, Onion Sets, etc. 

Gould Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue of Fruit, 
Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, 
Plants, Berries, etc. 

Vv. H. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. Cata- 
logue of Giadioli, Lilies, New Geraniums, New 
Iris, and other Hardy Plants. 

Wm. and Thomas Smith, Geneva, N.Y. Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-vines, Small 
Fruits, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, etc. 

H. M. Thompson & Son, St. Francis, Wis. Price List 
of Forest, Ornamental, and Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits, and Tree Seeds. 

Robert Buist, Jr., 082 and 934 Market St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Almanac and Garden Manual, with lists of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 

Geo, 8. Wales, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue of Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Strawberry and other Small-Fruit 
Plants, Seed Potatoes, etc. 

C.P. Lines, New Haven, Conn. Price-list of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape 
vines, Climbers, ete. 

James J.H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. Miustrated 
Catalogue of Warranted Seeds— Vegetable, Flower, 
and Grain. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
Garden Calendar of Select Lists of Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and Small 
Fruits. 

John B. Moore & Co., Concord, Mass. Catalogue of 
Specialties, New Grapes, Asparagus, Roses, etc. 

Wm. 8. Little, Rochester, N. ¥. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, 
Roses, Flowering Plants, ete. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester Co., 
Pa. New Guide, Illustrated, describing 500 newest 
and choicest varieties of Roses. 

J.B. Root & Co., Roekford, Il). Mlustrated Garden 
Manual and Catalogue of pure, fresh, home-grown 
Seeds. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Til. Catalogue for Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, etc. 

W. L. Ferris, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Combined 
Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, ete. 

F. L. Perry, Canandaigua, N.Y. Circular about Cham- 
pion Quinces and Vergennes Grapes. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Illustrated and De- 
scriptive Priced Seed Annual. 


VERBENAS.—ROSES.—WINDOW- 
PLANTS. 











““Mr. Vick :—Will verbenas from the best 
seed produce as fine trusses of flowersas those 
purchased from the greenhouse and that are 
struck for cuttings ? 

“Would the following be good treatment 
for tender roses? To procure yeung rooted 
plants, say in March, pot them, keep them in 
a window fora month, then plunge them ina 
hot-bed. 

** Are Cissus discoler, Clerodendrum, Spotted 
Caladium, Maranta, Zebrina suitable for win- 
dow-plants partly shaded ?—C. Y.”’ 

Verbenas raised'from seed, like all other seed- 
ling plauts, are varied. Some have large truss- 
es of fine, large flowers; others, while the 
trusses may be large enough, the flowers are 
emalier, or the flowers large and the trusses 
emall, with many other variations, both in form 
and color. But seedling plants are so much 
more vigorous than those from cuttings, and 
especially plants that are removed by more 
than one year or generation from secdling 
plants, that theyare preferable to named va- 
rieties that have been forsome time propagated 
by cuttings. The flowers of seedling verbenas 
usually have more fragrance than those of eut- 
tings and the bloom is more profuse. Every 
shade of coloris produced, and for mixed 
beds and for cut flowers there is no question 
of a great advantage in raising the plants every 
year from seed. 

The young roses that have been kept in the 
window fora month after potting we should 


prefer to plunge or to plant out of doors, rather 
than to placein h If should be 
placed in a the last of March, after 


potting, they would come along without forc- 
ing, aud, having the air freely admitted as tiie 
season advances, would be | pm to move to 
the epee ground at the earliest opportunity. 
Rs 3 lants mentioned may thrive as window- 
some exceptional eases ; but as a rule 
~ — not adapted to this purpose. They are 
hot-house plats If one has a window conserv- 
atory, the t and moisture of which can be 
com ee controlled, such plants can be man- 
but for ordinary window-garden it is 
a waste of time to spend it on them.— 
Magazine. 
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J.T. LOVETT ie Bilver, N.J 
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Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
mental Grounds in 
ble 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.’ 





roy ay you love Rare Flowers, choicest 
ELLIS ERS, Keene, N. H. 


will'a icomial ish and please. FREE. 





‘grown. Send for cireular. 
JOHN B. B MOORE & CO., Concord, Mass. 


Ah AND LECONTE PEARS, 








light Strawberries, Grapes. 
pis stock of ilson ae Gov, etc. 
Price-list sent free. psc 
eorestown, 5 rliingten i N.J. 
QUARTS or 51 B Rigs 
marketed in plant = 
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: er over 150 sorts of , Vines, 
ete., at lowest cash yt 
Fy Lemeted Osi free. A ms whe will nesd from 
adozen to 100, te ae or can save 
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‘ore buying of ot 
J. 5. OLLING, Mosrestown. N.J. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last sesson and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MILL STONE 

















Every farmer desires to buy the best 
Manure for his Spring Crops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 
home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 
Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 
toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 
$30 a ton; for Corn and Oats, Baugh’s $25 
Phosphate. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


(Established over 25 years.) 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


DUTGHESS NURSERIES. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 


DUTCHESS SEED-STORE. 


None but carefully grown Garden Seeds offered. 
Combined Catalogues sent on application. 


W. L. FERRIS, JR., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Seed Store and Chay, oF aay of b,c Husuchtes, 688 and 887 








aecrcee | NEVER WASTE 
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pitntomet | Fine FARM and HOME, 
and Machinisl, | with the B KETS almost 
WORDYEE & MLEMON 60, 300,000 ack Waite Fed ne 
Indianapolis, Ind. Lang time. lr DAMNED: Lansing. ied 





MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD COTTON, CORN, AND WHEAT CROWER, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO CROWER, 
made from pure acid Blood Meat, Bone Black, and Potash, 
HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


Our works are the most com nplote and extensive in the country, and have every appliance to enable 
us to Me poe acre rtilizers at west Price. Our machinery ‘ fs < modern » improved construc 
tion, and our le every before being 


mal C 
ack Dust. 


shall continue its present high 


Micmica®s Carson Worxs, Dernort, Mics. 


Gentlemen :—The enclosed is a of 
f Each was cut fromas five feet 
nine-hoe fertilizer drill seven inches a) ~ This 
than the field will av 


ju 
is wheat was cut the lith day of Jane, 1008, and wen at the time of 
y. 


outns 6% pounds and 3 pounds 
I hereby certif 
knowledge and belief. 


respective 


Sworn to and oubersines 5 petere me, this 13th day of A 
B PIERCE, Notaty Public, = Co., ng 
This wheat was osmmsiah ot pa weighed by us on JAMS AP of June 





— 


that the above statement is correct, pea the no pont ot of my 


Mepra, Ontxans Co., N. Y., August 7th, 1879. 
Micuicax Carson WorRKS: 





graph. 


A. H. Poler also ¢: 








arcoal, we have at our hands the most onan material used 
This fertilizing | substance contains 
“ten contained in raw bones; and its well a v 


in making 
8 eighty per cent. of te of lime, 
jue co Dy h in 


PPLING 
ARR 
ANSEL B PIER 





d please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
was grown on A. H. Poler’s farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
I mtade a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the day of 
its being cut. I then cut and gathered all that stood within the frame of cach, 
where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay im 
the sun one day to cure, then weighed each bundle as you see it on the photo- 


The phosphate was put down with the seed witha fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounees. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet square. peng igo 


and winter wheat, with as 


experimented on , potatoes, h 
Ja Se 
aif better, - “_ ours, respectfully, GEO. W. POLER. 


ACTUAL RESULT AT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 


i NE, 8. ocesedsvoaunada 583 Ibs. per acre. 
Where none was used.................. 467 * 
Difference in favor of Homestead......116 “ ” 


116 Ibs. of lettuce seed, at $1.25. 
560 Ibs. of 


ata eeeeseeeeeeceeee 


Homestead, “at $40 per ton 





® .* Send for circulars, a 


Homestead © 


omestead Tobacco 





Expresely for 


places ae we bare ne Spree of éf° nt we will send samp! te» barrels of 200 3; 


m, Corn, and eat Grower, 


+ eam Ti0n FLORALIS. 


Eiower Gavtee, Tee ane Sietee Pie 


iy cacaas . 
GOOD AGENTS ‘WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
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ne ws all 


B. K. i amok bry ed ev York 





all the most popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 


OAS ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 


¥. B. Ballock, Sca & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. 
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4 is f at aly ices to suit the million. 
X superbly Ui te ie meccen® with Small 


pate Sees EP. ROE 








It costs no more 
SPREE UST SB zs 
al 


mete Greme and manageme! 
t price within the reach of all, I have 
elite book (second edition: giving diagrams 


eesnid antl that weno. Ji direetions 
Of the leading 
vy tapard.'| razr 


° nase, enieate 
mating fowin for dred things g.imboctianeo the poultry-y -yard. 


rs tira and 4 in the aprican 


It gives double —~} information of som or Book ot 
SS ay? ~ J. fy other i 
yy ‘con It Tee th 


mal view of the muiey oat It y prt a geet th 
‘or the farmer wi’ ps fowls for profit, or for tae 
fancier, who keeps Ptor ‘or pleasure. 
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With it Isend my Pricelist of 
try. I send eggs to all part 





One copy, 35 cents; two 
copies, $1. Money at my risky’ 


G. M. T. JOHNSON, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


SEAT. INDEPENDENT. 


TI 7 j 
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STOVE POLISH 


of Polish, Saying Labor, Cleanliness 


pat SS eae ap eerie 


Upeq 
‘tors, Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie W eed 


is warranted to cure every cones from the worst Con 
Pw myoy od down to the kis in the Throat. 








*AyQUBNb 63835 
*seojsd 40) O314M 


Yellow Globe, White Pertagal, 
nd Wethersft eld, and al! other 
TLLOSTRATED Nr ipeepey Aer om oF free on en seeetet 


HIRAM SIBLEY & co. 


Rochester, N. Y.and Chicago, lil 


Throat. It cures Cough tn 
fo because ft is unlike any other cough medicine in 
STR WBERRIES the world. It never upsets the stomach. It a Weed 
of out own ne ane used oe tear pe te I 
AND OTHER SMALL-FRUIT PLANTS, infancy {0 0 on fold by all Druggists a 1 a bot- 
’ ’ SES 
VINES SHRUBS AND BO ’ DONALD KENNEDY, 


AID BY Mat...’ Catal ue. free. ne. ofent fore for it ‘Ror 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





STRAWBERE Y¥ CULTUR 
GEO, 8. WALES, ‘Reahesiney N. Y. 


VIBRATOR HARROW. 












t Harrow made. Cuts every inch of ground and 

ada Ned toall kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tooth 
3 it easy of draft and leavés the ground light 

d mellow. Relieves itself of all obstructions. 
— very for ship Write for cir- 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL 0.5 
Mention this pape: Kalamazoo, Mic 


wl ORTHERN. sition RAS 


healthy country, mild 
d water than any other ber gection now ope 
ent. In it the TEXAS AND PACIFI 
now being extended westward over A mile ad. > A 
and is now S for sale at ~¥ prices and on easy 
terms over acres of lan 


MACHINES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Works, Oth St. at Master; Store, 528. ith St., Phila. 
New York x Ofte, 91 Liberty Street; ne 
DAY & CO., its, St. Lo 
Please sen = {re furnished Free. 
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for descriptive circulars and! A oe ee 
ee dress 
NE Commissioner T. & P. Ry., Marshall, Texas. - 
N “1 ER Pure Bone Superphosphate of a 
d HOME Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New ¥oek OF Ofige 1 Ri 4 xx"* Street. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





62 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
026 “ (6mos.).in advanor (postage | free) 1.50 
13 - (3mos.), " 75 
4 * (Imonth), “ “ 35 
a - (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (! week), = “ te 
&2 Numbers, after 3 morths, ss 3. 
$2 a after 6 months, 400 


ta” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 

¢2”™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEG1S- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute, protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their . discontinuance 
and uitil payment of al! arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered C4 bay subseription books with- 
out the mo: . 

SUBSC. E partioutasty requested to note 
the e. on of it subscriptions, and to torward 
what due for ensuiD am. with or without 

‘arther reminder from this 0 

THE REC T of the paper ris a sufiicient receipt 
of the FIRS’ abae Receipts for money 

1 subscri v 





to receive subscriptions 


ts. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O, Box 2787. 1 251 Broadway, N. ¥, City. 


ai NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

—_ = who takesa larly from 
fice directed to his name or another's 
or ‘whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


see Se ba 
A eH orders his paper discontinued, he 
@ publisher may con- 
dons totcna ha until yment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
or 
T ee. have decided tbat refusing to take 
und ‘obvi ibn womaliea for tesla | 
r es .m wu ‘or, 
evidence o f intentional fra 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. * 
AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 





(14 lines to the inch, eo inch, 290 Bee tw the column.) 

1 ceo time 

5 a ann -* soem \3 csr cols 

A Au (three monthayise 4 - {three ome 
“ ’.£ “ " 

a @ tteetve « -” * om “i -° eave - Be. 

=. LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, . 

sie se) ascii)... “ihe: 

13 * three months). We. 

beveccosccedcconesbesnd 5c. 

Fe See Ticeiccnesnenntbeeaiell 800. 
PUBLISHER'S a... Oui DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FINANCIAL NorTices:... TWO LARS PER AGATE 
R 


ag INDEPENDENT, 
PO, | Bex 2787. 251 Breadway, N. ¥. City, 





THE= INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiriag to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage tosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of | 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub-— 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


¢ Reg. Price, 
RATA nog 0.0.0.0 cscsccvecseses $125 $150 
Appieton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 800 
ents FRO cccccsccccccess 8 50 4 W& 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 


Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 


H 's Magazine....... gh dact 350 400 
« Weckly. oe «5 33 400 

6 ., ORO. cok sceteer te. > -- 350 400 

“ Young People(Weekly),.1.35 . 1.50 
Home Journal............-:.+ --1% 200 
Li t’s Magazine............ 260° 3860 
t’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 #0 2% 

Litte}l’s Living Age..........:... 750 800 
Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 & 
Popllaitdears Monthly....:.... 450 500° 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..............- 8350 400 
Weekly Tribume.............-- +» 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... - 250 300 
The Nursery -os...2.-cccccoseuss 130 1538 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22 25 
Turf,.Field, and Farm(mewsubs.}. 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream....... cosceee SIO 0400 
Eclectic Magazine.............-+: 450 509 
Ww Magazine............ .-40 500 
Whitney's Musical Guest......... 7% ©6100 


Arthur’s. Illustrated Home Mag- 





OEIRE oc cc cccdocccccoccvccccce 1% 30 








ong t! Low rate of ir r terms H 
ie ‘ ra at Bia ieee oo pene and aa Pelere, eos mvited to send for 
= 2 DEPENDENT. 
“ The fi newspaper of the United Stafts.’ ."—JosErH Coox. 
Tue INDEPENDENT | to earnest, cultivated le. It die discusses fearlessly all current 
queeiiies & religion, philetophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
q 


as@more Special departments than any other pris my It publishes more 
Te 8 dectomeen than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and givesmore general information than any annual cyclopedia. 
famous writeré than any other journal of any sort in the country. 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tus cy oe seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. [tis the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It ‘employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any, other weekly newspaper. 

It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

"THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
» on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 
ehe ist of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 
mention some of them, 


It has a larger — of 
It makes strong friends of 


We may 


MARY CLEMM 

Rev. 8. W. DU " 
SARAH 9. JE 

Mrs. LA SA 
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DA CURRY, 
B. G. NOKTHI OF, 
sID. ) a ANIER, 
H.W OWS. 
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ere as be Bee PeaeE LOX 
AS, ee Pres. ae F Tortus, 

ov. LEW WALI " 
T.O. Souukens. D.D. tACe. 


f 

human knowledge which THe INDEPENDENT does 
devoted to’ Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Ka Box 
ry News, the 2 Sentiemeboo!, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
1 i of Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
‘ Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, Prices Current, Flowers, 
~-~3y a Insurance. In its Religious department it giv pevesed sails statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, ee rir eriess this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and ‘potms ad: OPand Young are given 

"y week, with a column of Puzzles 
jin to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 







in_our editorial columns freely and-vigoroasly. We are not afraid to state our 
pol = aa 
8 FOR 1881. 
ad Oni four ined Me fm one b-A_g . —_ 
One su’ LU One subscription years in odvanee..... spehettes § 8 
One subscription with one One su with four yew s bers, all 
in advance, in one Sve in ody . in one remittance,,.,.....+... 4 $3 
ote Wy vee 
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LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST me tH an al BEST 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., ¥. ¥. 





Imported Art Tiles 


FROM MINTON’S, MAW’'S eam 
BOOTE’S. 






— Me. 11 East 19th &&., N.Y. er 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co 


EC KE} 
% SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


oe te Pets a 
Mle 1 ee 


Factory and Warerooms, 1560 Third Ave., oll 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No ome with B ony other house of a 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Ofice, hee he elite N.Y. 








SD 


BRANCH \} a Bt, N.Y. 
OFFICES | tet Pa ee mgelphie. 


Clean, and Refinish Dress aad os Garments. 
* Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of ail fabrics and 
of the most “ripping styles, cleaned or dyed success 





fopy without rt 
— ~~ —igg! ot) , cleaned or dyed whole. 
ins, Window Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 


» Cleaned or dyed. 
jm ploy ing the best attainable skill and most im 
lances, and having agetemeteed anew 





pon A department of our b y 
lee the best results and wnasually prompt re 
ra of goods. 
Govds received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nes. Sand 7 Joha St., N. ¥. 








PTIONALLY L 


W PRI 
ce-list sent free. 


CES. 
ail Orders promptly 
attended to. 


N. E. MONTROSS 


1380 BROADWAY, NEAR 37TH STREET. 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 


Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 
Common-Sense Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


Reduced 


we Special “Discount to 
Cc lergymen, 


Send stamp for C ataloguc to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 


Best in n the 
y World fer 


sHand or 









LW LNA 


PS olalal, 


i) Machine 
Sewing. 
ELGIN WATCHES 


All 20" Cia Gold, Silver, and Wickeo"t te to 
hains, etc.,sent C.0. D..to be« zam 





os 


a Write for Catal ie to STANDARD 
Amrrnican Watcr Co » Breresc= 7, Pa. 





GREAT WE GUN WORKR 
Pa. 
y Send stamp for (atalogue. 


Riges, Shot Ouas, Revolvers, sagt 2 0. 4. for examination 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED && 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


ae 





NDEPENDENT. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and WheatGerm. 


THE I 





Physigians have prescribed 800,000 packages in of impaired vitality, 
exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best reventlve of Coneumplon anda dca 
of bey: nt ve = and sleep to infants, chit , and adults, ly strengthening the brain 
the food they absolutely require. 
ae = er mail, $1.00, 











F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
metre in the LATEST STYLES 


sie... 
Bro hams, Cabriolets, 


es, eic., etC. 
ta Ficsed wich Kill 


fo In ‘Improved Sprt 


ALL, WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
COBRESPON DENCE SOLICITED. 


iH. KILLAM & 00. New Haven, Conn. 


DUPLICATE ,,, ,J:, 4. JOHNSTON, 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


© Bere antes the Parcuans ona tae of dare "xew York, 
en Giiver Were, Dismends, Watches, s, Jewelry, Bronses, 


sen manufacturer's first 
Paintings. Ry Sliver Wedding Gsia StemaWinders, $90 i up. ntiver, ©. eis ap. Diamends 
below Paris ay Nene | but Gne Faeede Fr] ci Bargains « constant tly. . 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 
KALSOMINE. 


L ADAPTED,TO WALLS AND a NGG. 
ethan any debe Ly other ma ¢ rial, and the tints clearer and more d 


The white is w afirm, 
d t is nie ALD. ALABASTINE isa A = diecovery, m. : 1 will pay pay you to 
send for Sample Card a Testimonials 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CU., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, I.; 
AVERILL PAINTCO., No. 132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0. 
‘M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. _ 




































Y} Uemucu pur 


Send for Wes Liste. 


-10ded st 





Prevce 2 Preare UAlouse POUAS 


ready jor ese. 
PUreLhy Pure Linsee QO Poartorts 
NX Jashroned K velradbre, 


guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 
F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


wre 








CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Butter - Knives, 
MANUPACTURED BY 





Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc. 
R. WALLACE £ SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 





[March $, 1881. 
SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


' CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS. OF PLATED WARE, 





| Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 











W. a B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 





Vibe bition. Ty 


INvatio 1ZEOLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 

















$20.10 81.000 2 0 SB Stgpe, PIANO, 
Beep, TEATTY. Washington, N.J. 
with a 


Youre. bales 
50 tor 





’ for morking i om 4 
= 
om langes thom over hak al Zar niga 
Pay men's Ce Comb nati 
only Di 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Froever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE | 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 


ted 
= Y% CO., West Troy, N. Xe 








y BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
b are: ie, Five 4 ag 











Taz Iusarezpent’’ Passes, Nos. ‘31 axp 23 Rose Sraret. 








